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CHAPTER ONE 


Srrtine in what she was pleased to call her “Inkery,” 
Cynthia Freer lifted a perturbed face from her writing 
table, as the Grandfather’s clock down in the front hall 
banged out twelve strident strokes. It was useless for her 
to try to write, she thought impatiently. Even at midnight 
there was always something to shatter the silence and send 
her elusive thought darting off into oblivion. Sometimes it 
was the peremptory bell from Aunt Lizzie’s sick-room, 
sometimes it was the honk of a motor bringing her little 
sister Ethel from a party, often it was the telephone saying 
her brother Barney would not be home, and all too 
frequently it was Barney himself, arriving in a state of 
hilarity that required suppression. 

To-night the striking clock brought a new anxiety. Her 
mother had gone to the city early in the afternoon and had 
not returned or telephoned. Such an unprecedented act of 
independence on the part of a small lady who was desper- 
ately afraid of the dark filled Cynthia with grave mis- 
givings. 

She swept her manuscript into a drawer, and after 
stretching her tired young body, put out the light and sat 
down on the floor by the window to wait. 

It was full moonlight, and here and there through the 
trees she caught glimpses of the river, the lazy, sauntering 
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Ohio, yellow and sluggish by day but capable of changing 
on a night like this into silver mystic beauty. 

For a century time had apparently stood still at Hickory 
Hill Farm, mellowing and decaying it so gradually that the 
process was scarcely noticeable. The family had taken root 
there, and no matter how far its members scattered, a few 
seeds were always doomed to remain at the most destruc- 
tive place for a seed to be, the foot of the family tree. 

Cynthia had gotten away once. By dogged perseverance 
and determination she had set herself free from the paternal 
stock and gone to college. For two thrilling years she had 
found a new world, full of movement and space and ambi- 
tion and love. She had flowered prodigiously and dared to 
fling her dreams to the very stars. Then came the cataclysm. 
Her father, as a final protest against being a square peg in 
a round hole, committed suicide, and Cynthia was sum- 
moned home to take charge of the disrupted household. 

“You must promise never, never to leave me!” her 
mother had sobbed, clinging to her helplessly. And 
Cynthia, overwhelmed with sympathy, had promised. 

She smiled now grimly as she recalled what her promise 
had cost her. It had meant not only the disrupting of her 
college career but the breaking of her engagement with Ted 
Faulkner. Even now, after three years, the long shafts of 
silver moonlight coming through the window had power to 
tear open old wounds. 

And what had it all amounted to, after all? She had 
valiantly attacked her problem at twenty-two, hoping to 
steer the family with one hand and write books with the 
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other. She had returned from college full of theories con- 
cerning household budgets, food values, distribution of 
labor. She would abolish centralized government, and the 
autocratic domination of Aunt Lizzie; she would stand 
four-square for the rights of the individual. But it was such 
an old derelict of a family, all incrusted with barnacles of 
sentiment and tradition, and so hopelessly foundered in the 
nineteenth century that she had made little progress with 
it. Her energies had been chiefly spent in preventing family 
collisions, in keeping Aunt Lizzie off her mother, and her 
mother off Ethel, and Barney off everybody. 

As for her literary output, she had even less to be proud 
of. At college she had made a brilliant start. Several short 
stories had found favor in high places. A distinguished 
magazine had not only published them but asked for more. 
The editor had liked the original slant from which she 
viewed the world and the sly humor of her apparently 
naive observations. But writing for distinguished magazines 
is a luxury that only the affluent author can afford. Senti- 
mental love-stories couched in banalities give more tangible 
returns, and instead of bringing good reviews bring checks 
with which to buy hats and shoes, and linoleum for the 
back hall. 

Cynthia thought with bitterness of the way history was 
repeating itself. As far back as she could remember, the 
family demands had thwarted individual ambitions. Grand- 
father Freer had inherited the business of Freer & Sons, and 
he was determined that his sons should inherit it. No 
matter what their individual tastes and natural aptitudes 
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or talents, they went automatically into the wholesale hard- 
ware business and remained there for life, or else forfeited 
the income from his estate, which was left in trust to Aunt 
Lizzie. It had been all right for Uncle Herbert; he was a 
piece of hardware himself, and he had risen steadily to a 
high position in the business and social world. But for the 
other three brothers, and especially for her father, it had 
been ruination. 

Poor Dad! Born a musical genius and died a business 
failure. Grandfather Freer had had a genuine horror of 
“musical men,” and every time his gifted son strayed into 
the world of art and music he was jerked back into the 
concrete world of business, as a brand snatched from the 
burning. The result was that he found another means of 
escape. Cynthia could remember from the days of her 
childhood his periodic flights from family tyranny. He 
would come back with bloodshot eyes and uncertain gait, 
always bringing a present “to the sweetest and best wife in 
the world.” Whether it was a jewel in a morocco case or 
a fried oyster loose in his pocket, it was accepted with equal 
grace. “Darling Barnett!” Cynthia could remember her 
sentimental little mother saying. “No matter what happens, 
he never forgets me!” 

A train whistle, sharp and near in the valley below, broke 
the stillness. Cynthia lifted her head. A long line of fiery 
sparks followed the engine as it rushed into the valley. 
They shivered through the smoke, shook themselves, then 
blazed for a triumphant moment before they sank into 
darkness, as the train slowed down for the Hickory Hill 
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station. Flinging on a kimono over her nightgown, Cynthia 
slipped down the stairs and out into the night. 

At the edge of a plateau Hickory Hill fell away abruptly 
to the lower river-level, and a steep and picturesque path 
led down to the small station. Up this path a small figure 
hurried, picking her way daintily from rock to rock and 
trailing behind her a long scarf of pink chiffon. 

Cynthia’s heart softened as she watched. Her mother 
seemed to her to be always thus climbing life’s rockiest 
paths in French-heeled shoes and with trailing illusions, 
Years of bondage to Freer conventions and Freer traditions 
had not destroyed the spirit of romance that had come 
down to her from South Carolina ancestry. She was like a 
piece of rare lace that had been used as a dust-cloth. As lace 
she was exquisite, but as a dust-cloth futile. 

As she reached the upper level and found Cynthia wait- 
ing austerely in the moonlight, she put a finger to her lips 
and laughed guiltily. She was a slender, brown-eyed little 
person who at forty-three could still wear pink. Standing 
beside her tall, athletic, capable daughter, she looked 
absurdly charming and small and ineffectual. 

“Well, young lady, what does this mean?” demanded 
Cynthia, with mock severity. 

Dorothy Freer laughed again as she slipped her arm 
through Cynthia’s. 

“Does Miss Lizzie know I am out?” she asked. 

“Nobody knows but me. What on earth kept you? Why 
didn’t you telephone?” 

“I tried to, but the line was busy. I’m certainly glad you 
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waited up for me. I’d have been scared stiff coming up this 
hill alone. Is Barney home?” 

Cynthia shook her head. They were in the hall now, 
tiptoeing past Miss Lizzie’s door, and cautiously ascending 
the narrow stairs. 

“He promised me faithfully he’d come home to-night,” 
whispered Mrs. Freer, all the gaiety gone from her voice. 

“Never mind. He may get in yet,” said Cynthia, but 
without conviction. “Ethel and Fred were lambs. They got 
in by ten.” 

“Did you wash Ethel’s hair for her? Poor darling, she 
never gets the soap out.” 

“Yes, and I finished her lawn dress.” 

“That’s good. And your Aunt Lizzie’s digitalis and 
malted milk at nine o’clock ?” 

“Yes, yes. I looked after everything. Now tell me what 
kept you.” 

“Everything. I've so much to tell you that I scarcely 
know where to begin. Your Aunt Dora has to have her 
tonsils out. I knew something would happen when she 
broke her silver mirror! And Claire Kelsey has left her 
husband; she cabled her father to-day that she was sailing 
for home on the tenth.” 

“For Heaven’s sake! Did you ever know such a family 
as ours for having operations and getting divorces and 
things?” 

“Why Cynthia, we've never had a divorce! That was 
the trouble with Claire’s mother. If they had let her get 
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a divorce, on perfectly just grounds, she wouldn’t have run 
away and disgraced them the way she did.” 

“Well, what is Claire leaving her husband for?” 

“I don’t know, but from what your Uncle Julius says 
they have been separated most of the time since they were 
tmarried, three years ago. The question now is where she 
is going to stay.” 

Cynthia, perched on the sofa in her Inkery, her legs 
tucked under to protect them fram the mosquitoes, took 
instant alarm. 

“They surely aren’t thinking of landing her and those 
two babies on us, are they?” 

“Tm afraid they are,” admitted Mrs. Freer. “We have 
been discussing it all afternoon at your Uncle Herbert’s. 
He can’t have her come there, because of young Aunt 
Dora’s illness, and your Uncle Julius has only his one room 
at the Britain.” 

“Well what’s the matter with Aunt Maria Lewis? They 
have a guest-room that’s never occupied.” 

“Sister "Ria says the babies in the house would upset Mr. 
Lewis’s digestion. Besides, she doesn’t think Claire’s influ- 
ence would be good for the boys.” 

Cynthia laughed. “I suppose our digestion and morals 
don’t matter! Has Aunt Lizzie agreed to their coming 
here?” 

“No, but I’m sure she will. She always stands by in time 


of trouble.” 
“You mean she lies by and we do the standing.” 
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“Now Cynthia, I can’t bear for you to talk like that. 
Wouldn’t you rather bear a burden than be one?” 

“I don’t know,” said Cynthia. “Some burdens have a 
darned easy time of it.” 

“Well, you must not forget that this is Miss Lizzie’s 
home as well as ours. Don’t you think it’s wonderful how 
she has lain there on her sick-bed’ all these years, and man- 
aged the estate and paid all the bills and everything?” 

“Yes, I do. But, after all, she pays our bills with our 
money. If Grandfather Freer hadn’t left the estate in trust 
to her, she wouldn’t have us all on her hands, like a bunch 
of chickens with their feet tied together, squawking to get 
loose.” 

“But Miss Lizzie says it’s a sacred obligation. All she 
lives for is her family.” 

“Oh, I know she does things for us, but then she wants 
to own us. I'd rather get out and be independent.” 

“But Cynthia dear, we can’t do what we like in this 
world, we've got to do our duty. Why, I was only seventeen 
when I came here to live. I was simply terrified by the 
family. They swallowed us up, living together like this, 
discussing everything, deciding everything. I used to think 
if I could just get away for a month alone with your dear 
papa, it would be heaven. But I never did, not once. Surely, 
if I’ve stood it all these years, you ought to be able to put 
up with it!” 

Cynthia was tempted to remind her that she had not 
married Barnett Freer, that she had no obligations in the 
way of children to anchor her, and that she was in no way 
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reconciled to being swallowed up. But it was always hard 
for her to take issue with her mother. 

“I don’t mean to complain,” said her mother. “I love your 
papa’s people, but there are so many of them. As for Claire, 
we must do all we can for her. She is so young—only 
twenty-five, just a few months younger than yourself. The 
poor girl can’t stay in Paris alone with those two babies. 
We are the only ones in the family who can take her.” 

“We are always the only ones,” Cynthia flared out indig- 
nantly, her eyes blazing. “Hickory Hill is a family dump- 
ing-ground! When it isn’t a Home for the Aged and 
Infirm, it’s a Home for Inebriates. Now it’s going to be a 
Home for Orphans and Grass Widows!” 

Mrs. Freer held out the hopeful suggestion that perhaps 
Claire would marry again. 

“She probably will,” said Cynthia, “lots of times, but it 
will be some years before the twins marry. They aren’t two 
yet; that gives them some twenty years to visit us.” 

“Poor little darlings!” said Mrs. Freer. “What a beast 
their father must be, to desert them. And he’s a doctor, 
too!” 

“But I thought you said it was Claire who was leaving 


him.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Freer, vaguely, “I believe that’s it. 
Listen! Isn’t that a machine turning in at our gate?” 

“No, it has gone by. What were we talking of? Oh, 
yes!—the divorce. Is the doctor or captain, or whatever he 
is, willing to pay Claire alimony?” 

“T believe so.” 
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“I hope it’s a good one,” Cynthia sighed. “We are cer- 
tainly in no position to help her. If I didn’t sell a story 
occasionally, you and Ethel and I would be toddling around 
in our stocking-feet.” 

“Dear girl!” exclaimed her mother, seizing her hand. 
“You are the goose that lays the golden egg.” 

“I’m the goose all right,” agreed Cynthia. “That last story 
I sold was so trashy I wouldn’t sign my name to it.” 

“But your Aunt Dora thinks it’s lovely! She has pasted it 
in her scrap-book.” 

“Entombed amid platitudes, where it belongs,” said 
Cynthia. “How did she know it was mine?” 

“T told her. I am so proud every time you get anything 
published that I just Aave to tell!” 

“But I’m not doing anything to be proud of! I some- 
times think I’d like to do what Luther did, throw my ink- 
pot at the devil. Only, the devil always seems to be throwing 
the ink-pot at me. I'd rather never write again than ta 
publish anything as silly as that last story!” 

“But you got a hundred dollars for it! I don’t know how 
we could ever have paid Barney’s fine if it hadn’t been for 
that check.” 

Cynthia’s fine brows contracted. “Did Aunt Lizzie ever 
find out about that?” 

“No indeed, and I hope she never will. He’s the idol of 
her heart. And he is a darling, Cynthia. Except for that one 
little weakness . . . Why I don’t know a boy . . .” 

“He’s twenty-three,’ Cynthia reminded her. “He and 
Ethel seem young because they’ve never been allowed to 
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develop any mental or moral muscles. Whenever they try 
to climb out of the nest, they get pulled back.” 

Mrs. Freer sighed. “But they want to do things that are 
bad for them, and I can’t stand for them to be hurt. I just 
wish I could bear every single trouble for them.” 

“I shouldn’t want any one to bear my troubles for me,” 
said Cynthia, stoutly. 

“But you are different, dearest. You have always been 
strong and self-reliant and gifted. I often think what a 
wonderful wife you would make.” 

“Page Aunt Dora!” cried Cynthia. “It’s about time for 
her to find me a new prospect.” 

Mrs. Herbert Freer had done her full duty by Cynthia. 
At regular intervals she rounded up an eligible suitor, only 
to have him dismissed with cursory indifference. Cynthia’s 
early impression of men was not conducive to hero-worship, 
Grandfather Freer, stern and implacable; Uncle Herbert, 
just like him; Uncle Julius, large, fair, and lazy, a sort of 
domesticated Don Juan; Uncle Charlie, critical, sensitive, 
effeminate; and Uncle Lewis who was tolerated only be- 
cause he was Aunt Maria’s husband. 

To be sure, Barney’s friends were amusing enough, and 
Ethel’s vapid little beaus needed only a smile from Ethel’s 
big sister to make them her victims, but since her affair 
with Ted Faulkner, Cynthia had declared herself “off men 
forever.” And in order to strengthen this decision, she lent 
a ready ear to a still small voice within her that whispered 
disconcertingly ironic comments upon mankind in general. 

“Cynthia,” said her mother, recalling her wandering 
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thoughts, “I’ve saved the most exciting thing I have to tell 
you till last!” 

“Not another train beau?” 

“No, it was the same one.” 

“You don’t mean the Apollo Belvedere?” 

Instantly Dorothy Freer’s banners were flying. The ghost 
of a dimple haunted her cheek, and her eyes brightened. 

“Cynthia,” she said, “what will you say when you hear 
that I had been to a movie with him?” 

“A movie? Dolly Freer, are you crazy? Why, you don’t 
even know the man’s name!” 

“Tt’s Mr. Benson. Curtis Benson. Don’t you love it? He’s 
a clergyman, so of course he must be all right.” 

“Not necessarily. Is he married?” 

“T don’t think so. He has the most stunning figure, and 
wish you could see his smile.” 

“He won’t see mine if he’s up to any mischief. He prob- 
ably thinks you’re about thirty. He’d fade away if he saw 
Baraey and Fred and Ethel and me!” 

“Well, I’m just crazy to show you to him!” declared Mrs. 
Freer, bridling. “Even if he is married and has a dozen 
children, they can’t be as nice as mine!” 

“Motherkin, you are a scream!” said Cynthia. “Go on, 
tell me all about it.” 

Nothing had ever surprised and amused her more than 
the way her demure little mother had blossomed out of 
late. She watched her now with laughing eyes as Mrs. Freer 
plunged, with the enthusiasm of a school-girl, into the 
recital of her adventure. 
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“You see,” she was saying, “it was the fourth time we 
had gone in on the train together. That first day, as I 
told you, he got on at Fulton. I suppose he must have seen 
how I admired him. Honestly, Cynthia, you needn’t laugh; 
he really is the handsomest man you ever laid your two eyes 
on. When I asked him to put the window up for me, his 
smile was simply marvelous. He has the whitest teeth; they 
simply flash at you when he smiles.” 

“Sounds like a dentifrice ad,” said Cynthia. “But go on. 
What did he do after he flashed his teeth at you?” 

“Why, he talked all the way into town. He’s from South 
Carolina, too, and I know some of his mother’s people.” 

“How romantic!” said Cynthia. “What is he doing 
here?” 

“That’s the interesting part of it! He’s the man that’s 
to be tried out at St. Timothy’s. Did you ever know such 
a coincidence? He’s boarding out at Fulton for the summer, 
just looking over the ground, you know, and he doesn’t 
know a soul. I’m dying to ask him to call. Only, Miss 
Lizzie would think it positively immoral for me to have 
a man call on me.” 

“She can think he’s coming to make a pastoral visit. But 
you haven’t explained yet about the movie.” 

“Well, just as we were getting to town he asked me 
where he could get a comfortable, quiet dinner. I told him 
about the Exchange, and after I got through with the 
interview with your Uncle Herbert and Julius, it was too 
late for the six-thirty train, so I went over to the Exchange. 
Who should be there, at a table alone, but Mr. Benson! 
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He simply beamed when he saw me, and begged me to 
join him. It would have been too silly to refuse, so we had 
our dinner together. Then he said, in the sweetest, most 
tactful way: ‘I wonder if you are as kind-hearted as you 
are charming, Mrs. Freer.’ I said I hoped so. Then he said 
he was lonely, and a bit homesick, and that I would be 
doing a Christian act if I’d stay in town and go to a movie 
with him.” 

“I hope you paid for your own dinner,” said Cynthia. 

“I tried to, but he wouldn’t let me. Cynthia, do you 
think I’ve been very awful?” 

“Of course not. There’s nothing in the ten command- 
ments about not letting a man flash his teeth at you. I’m 
glad you’ve had a good time. But you’d better run along to 
bed. It’s nearly one.” 

“But I shan’t get to sleep till Barney comes in, anyhow.” 

“T wish you'd give him a latch-key, Mother; he doesn’t 
get in a minute sooner because we are waiting up for 
him.” 

“Yes, but I know when he’s in.” 

“You mean you know when he’s not in. But never mind, 
go on to bed. I'll stay up till the two-o’clock car; if he’s not 
on that, he won’t be here at all.” 

“I am dead tired,” admitted Mrs. Freer. “But you won’t 
be cross with him when he comes, will you? Remember the 
child is on the road all week and only has Saturday and 
Sunday at home. So be gentle with him. He’s so sensitive.” 

“He’s a selfish pig,” said Cynthia, but she smiled indul- 
gently as she said it, and her mother went away reassured. 
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Cynthia moved about the Inkery aimlessly, putting things 
to rights. Once she halted before the long cracked French 
mirror that hung in the corner, and viewed herself dis- 
passionately. She was glad that her figure, quite visible 
through the flimsy sleeveless night-dress, tapered down 
instead of up, and even though she preferred small, deli- 
cately fashioned women like her mother, she could not 
deny the fact that her own lines were remarkably good. 
Coming nearer, she took stock of her features and decided 
that neither her eyes nor her hair were any particular color. 
Her nose, she supposed, was her best feature, but how thin 
and straight her lips were getting! By just a little exag- 
geration she could make them look exactly like Grand- 
father Freer’s in the portrait in the front hall. As she did 
so she laughed, and the lips in the mirror rounded into soft 
humorous curves, and through her long slanting gray eyes 
an impudent little devil peeped forth and twinkled at her. 

Instantly her mood changed. A thrilling sense of satis- 
faction swept over her, satisfaction over being young and 
strong, and not so bad to look at. After all, she was rather 
glad that she had been chosen to be Cynthia Freer! 

Putting out the light, she once more took her seat in the 
window and breathed in the warm richness of the night. 
There was a certain luxurious joy in the play of the wind 
on her bare throat and arms, a sensuous thrill in the heavy 
fragrance of the honeysuckle. 

But before long the worries and perplexities that had 
assailed her earlier in the evening began to return, and 
presently they were swarming about her like a horde of 
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hungry insects. Again she asked herself what her sacrifice 
amounted to. Things had gotten worse instead of better. 
The more she assumed responsibilities, the more others 
shirked them. How much she could do for them all, if they 
would only set her free to live her own life in her own way! 
If she could only get away from them all and have regular 
hours for work, and a free mind, she could soon be earning 
enough to meet the many emergencies. 

This interference of one life with another was a wicked 
waste! If Claire had played smash with her happiness, why 
shouldn’t she bear the consequences, instead of crossing the 
ocean to dump her troubles on others? And Barney. What 
right had a spoiled, headstrong, selfish boy to keep his 
family in a state of perpetual anxiety and worry? If he was 
bent on going to destruction, why couldn’t he go without 
dragging them with him? 

Again the train whistled in the valley. She sat tense, 
hoping against hope that it would slow down for the 
station. It was not going to stop.... Yes it was, it had 
stopped! A moment later she heard her collie, Meph, scurry 
off the front porch where he had been napping and go 
tearing down the hill path. Then she heard a cheerful 
whistle in the darkness and knew that it was Barney, and 
that he was all right. 

The anxiety that had weighed her down lifted instantly, 
and her spirit soared. Dear old Barney, she thought with a 
rush of tenderness, he was trying to be good! This was the 
third week he had kept his promise. She wondered what 
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was in the ice-box. Barney was always ravenous at mid- 
night. Flinging on her kimono, she ran downstairs. If there 
was anything in the pantry to correspond to a fatted calf, 
the Prodigal should have it! 


CHAPTER TWO 


Mrs. Freer was right when she predicted that Miss Lizzie 
would stand by in time of trouble. When one of the clan 
was in danger, Miss Lizzie was always the first to mount a 
war-horse and lead the rescue party. Among the many com- 
plexes from which she suffered, the family complex was 
now the most acute, though even that could be traced to a 
tragic love-affair in her early thirties. 

She had been all but married to a rising young lawyer. 
The trousseau had been bought, the invitations engraved, 
the wedding cakes baked, when the groom-elect, colliding 
with the family in the person of Brother Herbert, foresaw 
what was in store for him, and ignominiously sought safety 
in flight. 

Miss Lizzie promptly succumbed to what she called the 
will of God, and being determined that her body should 
show what her outraged feelings suffered, she manufactured 
a physical disability that kept her in her room for nearly 
a quarter of a century. She never ate what other people ate, 
she could not stand the noises to which ordinary ears are 
attuned. Crowing roosters and ticking clocks were her 
abominations. But while she enjoyed the care and attention 
to which invalidism entitled her, she also demanded an 
outlet for her energies. The handling of Grandfather 
Freer’s estate provided this outlet. When she was not enjoy- 


ing a nervous collapse, she was apt to be dictating long 
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letters, to Cynthia, or having her meticulously copy inter- 
minable columns of figures from one ledger to another, or 
telephone instructions to the various members of the family. 

Hickory Hill, under her parsimonious régime, had run 
down and down, until, like the parlor clock, it had gotten 
discouraged and decided to stop altogether. The once pros- 
perous farm was now a neglected waste; the old house, a 
fine mansion in its day, sagged and creaked in every joint. 
The walls needed paint, the shutters hinges, the gutters 
wanted mending. 

Inside the house, conditions were somewhat better. To 
be sure, pictures hung where they had always hung, furni- 
ture stood where it had first been placed, every ornament 
seemed to have taken permanent root. But here and there 
were evidences of subtle change, of something new and 
young creeping in. 

The first premonition of change had come when Cynthia 
returned from college and asked for the small room off the 
upstairs back porch, for a den. Miss Lizzie had never heard 
of a young lady having a den. A den was the peculiar 
property of lions and smoke-addicted men. The room, to 
be sure, was used only for storage; but then, it had always 
been used for storage. 

Cynthia persisted until she gained her point. She prom- 
ised to move as few of the trunks out as possible, if Miss 
Lizzie would only let her move a few of her things in. She 
put a chintz cover over the old box-couch, a screen around 
the remaining trunks and an easy-chair near the table by 
the deep-recessed window, and in a few days the regular 
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click of her typewriter gave Miss Lizzie the disturbing 
evidence that Hickory Hill had been wound up and was 
running again. 

Gradually there were other changes, most of which Miss 
Lizzie could not see. The parlor, sacrosanct for half a 
century, was converted into a living-room. As in the den, 
little was taken out, but several things were put in. Soft, 
inexpensive draperies of the right color replaced the velour 
atrocities in peacock blue which had been the pride of 
Grandmother Freer’s heart. Low lights with dainty shades 
relieved the crystal chandelier of its former duties. The old 
horsehair sofa was surprised by having two bright sofa 
pillows thrust into its arms, and an old bell-metal kettle 
brought up from the cellar was burnished and filled with 
ferns and placed between the windows. The outside 
shutters were left open, admitting the sunshine, except 
when old Mandy, scandalized by such a sacrilege, tiptoed 
in from the kitchen and lowered the shades. 

When it was fully decided that Claire Freer Kelsey and 
the unwelcome offspring of the reprehensible Peter Kelsey 
were to find refuge at Hickory Hill, Miss Lizzie’s first 
concern was where to put them. The guest-room was 
directly over her room, but guests who were apt to walk 
about or talk or snore were always put in Cynthia’s bed- 
room, and she was transferred to the front room. In vain 
Cynthia insisted that the change be permanent. Her mother 
and Miss Lizzie stood firmly together in the opinion that 
a guest-room could not be in the rear of the house, wherever 
the guests might be. 
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On the Friday afternoon preceding Claire’s arrival, 
Cynthia was in the middle of her exodus. As she came 
through the hall, staggering under a stack of clothing, she 
heard a gay familiar voice singing in the hall below. Resting 
her load on the banister, she joined in the refrain: 


“When I was your stiddy, my loveliest Lyddy, 
And you my embraceable she, 
In joys and diversions the King of the Persians 
Had nothing on me-e-e-e!” 


The duet ended on a note of prolonged triumph, then 
Barney came bounding up the steps two at a time. He was 
trim and slim, and looked absurdly like Cynthia; only his 
eyes were blue and the devil in them was not concealed. 

“Hello, Sisterino!” he called. “Where’s Mother? I’ve quit 
my job!” 

“Quit your job?” Cynthia sat limply down on the upper 
step. 

“Sure! I’m going into the insurance business. Biggest 
chance to make money you ever saw! The firm looks up 
all the prospects, arranges the itinerary, pays me a dandy 
commission. All I got to do is to get a Ford and step on the 
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gas. 
“Where are you going to get the Ford?” inquired 


Cynthia. 

“Tye got to get it,” said Barney, with finality. “Where’s 
Mother?” 

Cynthia laughed as she looked at him. Barney was always 
full of the burning desire of the moment. He could want 
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things more ardently and more persistently than any one 
she had ever known. Also he had a genius for avoiding the 
things he did not want. He was the only male member of 
the family so far, except Uncle Julius, who had been able to 
evade the Business. 

“Mother’s taking a bath,” said Cynthia, “and Aunt 
Lizzie’s got a caller.” 

“Who is it?” 

“It’s the Radiator. She’s brought Polly back, and I wish 
you could hear the things she has taught her to say!— 
‘There is no evil,’ and “There is no sensation in matter,’ 
Aunt Lizzie is furious, but the damage is done. I believe 
if the Radiator ever goes to the bad place, she'll stand on a 
good intention and sing, “We are not burning souls to-day, 
we're burning violets!’” 

Barney chuckled, then, noticing for the first time the dis- 
order of the hall, he asked what was the big idea. 

“We are in for another invasion,” explained Cynthia. 
“Claire Kelsey gets here to-morrow with her light infantry.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Barney. “How long are they going 
to stay?” 

“Probably forever.” 

Barney, perched on the banister rail, lit a cigarette. “I 
saw a photo of her in Uncle Jule’s room, the other day. She 
looks like a red-hot sketch to me.” 

“Don’t you remember when she used to be out here— 
after her mother died?” 

“Sure, a brown-headed girl with lace petticoats. She 
kissed me once, under the back stairs.” 
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“I hope the babies have knocked some sense into her,” 
said Cynthia. “She was a silly kid.” 

“How old is she?” asked Barney, with growing interest. 

“About my age. She’ll consider you an infant.” 

“Tm not so sure about that!” said Barney, cockily. “Lots 
of people take me for twenty-five. Besides, I have known 
more than one old dame to fall for me.” 

Cynthia looked at him in exasperation. It was useless to 
deny the fact that his conquests were legion; and while his 
egotism infuriated her at times, she knew that she too, was 
one of his victims. 

“One thing’s certain,” she told him now. “Nobody falls 
for you as hard as you fall for yourself. Suppose you make 
yourself useful as well as fascinating, by helping me move 
these things.” 

He absent-mindedly picked up a garment or two and 
trailed after her into the guest-room. 

“By the way,” he said, “I saw Uncle Jule on the street 
a while ago. He had a gorgeous bun on.” 

“Well, don’t tell me,” said Cynthia. “I don’t want to 
know anything about it.” 

“But I can’t tell Mother or Aunt Lizzie. They’d both 
throw a fit.” 

“I’m going to take to throwing fits,” threatened Cynthia, 
at the same time wondering where she could get hold of 
Uncle Charlie, who was usually detailed to round Uncle 
Julius up on such occasions. 

“Why is Mother dolling up, this time of day?” asked 
Barney, impatiently. “Anybody coming?” 
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“Yes. The assistant rector at St. Timothy’s. He’s due on 
the four-o’clock train.” 

“Oh gosh! Now he'll have to see Aunt Lizzie, and I bet 
he will touch her for some coin before I do.” 

“No, he’s coming to see us, not Aunt Lizzie,” said Cyn- 
thia. “It’s a social call, and we are going to be elegant and 
serve tea.” 

“For a preacher?” asked Barney. “Well, I’d better ankle 
along and tackle Mother before he gets here.” 

Cynthia whirled on him. 

“Barney Freer,” she said, “you are not going to devil 
Mother into giving you any more money! She sold a pair of 
bracelets to give you fifty dollars last week, and I bet you 
haven't got a cent left.” 

“You win your bet!” said Barney, gaily. “What about you, 
Sis? You ought to be willing to do something toward the 
Ford. Honest, I'll appreciate it a lot if you'll lend me 
twenty-five bucks.” 

“Well, you won’t get a chance to show your appreciation. 
I'm not going to give you another cent until you pay back 
what you owe me.” 

“All right, Miss Shylock. You needn’t help me on the 
car. Aunt Lizzie will see the sense of getting it, when I 
explain to her. But I do wish you’d lend me a little some- 
thing to tide me over until I get this other job. I tell you 
I’m dead broke. And I haven’t been hitting things up; I’ve 
been home three Saturday nights running, and haven’t 
touched a thing to drink. Go on, be a good sport!” 

“Tll lend you five dollars provided you don’t ask Mother 
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for any, and that’s every cent you are going to get out of 
me.” 

“Right-O!” said Barney. “I’m in no position to dictate 
terms. Now I must get back to town. Do you suppose Aunt 
Lizzie’s company has gone yet?” 

“No, she’s still being joyful. If you will take that coat off, 
I will mend it for you.” 

“You needn’t bother,” said Barney, standing before the 
mirror and admiring himself. “I bought me a new suit this 
morning. Wait till you see me in it! Talk about your 
sheiks! Cousin Claire is going to crumple up at sight of it!” 

Cynthia laughed in spite of herself. Barney was the type 
of man destined by nature to be spoiled by women. From 
the time of his birth his mother and Miss Lizzie had been 
his slaves, and later Mrs. Herbert Freer had made him her 
social protégé. Even old black Mandy, whom he teased 
unmercifully, would drop anything she was doing to make 
“dat lamb chile a apple-dumplin’.” 

Cynthia, secretly as foolish about him as the rest, felt that 
it devolved upon her to break him to harness. She had 
coaxed funds from the family to send him to a good pre- 
paratory school, where he had remained for five weeks and 
then been expelled for shooting craps. She had spent her 
last college vacation laboriously trying to get him into the 
State University, and he had spent his first term in joyously 
getting himself out. Hard necessity was the only whip that 
would ever bring Barney down to a steady pace, and neither 
his mother nor his Aunt Lizzie would permit him to feel 


so much as the flick of the lash. 
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A distress signal from the kitchen sent Cynthia down 
to help Aunt Mandy, who declared that she had no time 
to wash and iron a tea-cloth in preparation for the coming 
guest. Serving tea at Hickory Hill was so infrequent an 
occurrence that it was achieved with difficulty. The sugar- 
bowl that matched the Lowestoft cups and saucers was not 
on color terms with the luster cream-pitcher, and the old 
family silver service, kept under lock and key by Miss 
Lizzie, was never used except on state occasions. 

Determined, however, to do honor to her mother’s guest, 
Cynthia arranged a dainty tea-table on the porch and with 
flowers made the premises as gay as possible. At a quarter 
of four she made a hasty toilet, then crossed the hall te 
her mother’s room. 

Mrs. Freer was standing before her mirror, flushed and 
excited, heating a curling-iron over an alcohol-lamp. 

“T hated to leave so much for you to do,” she fluttered, 
“but Barney came in, and my slip was too long, and I can’t 
wear the dress I fixed this morning. Do you suppose I could 
possibly wear this white voile of Ethel’s?” 

Mrs. Freer’s mind always had to be made up for her by 
some one else. She had been dominated so long that she 
was incapable not only of making a decision but of sticking 
to it when it was made. 

Cynthia viewed the dress dubiously, then, seeing her 
mother’s look of despair, she reassured her. “Ethel’s a little 
taller than you are, so it ought to come at least below your 
knees.” 
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“But think of my wearing a dress without any sleeves!” 

“You can wear a scarf. Besides, you look pretty in any- 
thing you put on.” 

“No, I don’t, Cynthia; not any more. I’m so tired, I look 
like a perfect wreck.” 

“Then why didn’t you head Apollo off? He didn’t have 
to come to-day.” 

“T’'ve put him off as long as I can; and, besides, this is the 
last chance we'll get to have the house to ourselves for dear 
knows how long.” 

“Well, ’'m going down to the woods and stretch out until 
it’s time to serve tea, then I'll show up and help you out.” 

Her mother turned in dismay. “But you can’t go, 
Cynthia! Why, I wouldn’t have them think he was coming 
just to see me, for anything.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, I’ve never had a caller since your dear papa died. 
Barney would tease the life out of me, and as for Miss 
| va cas 

“Oh! Very well, I'll stay. But what on earth are we going 
to do with him all afternoon? Play parchesi? Sing hymns?” 

“T thought perhaps you’d play tennis with him.” 

“Tennis!” Cynthia repeated. “Isn’t he rather old for 
tennis?” 

“Mercy no! I don’t imagine he’s much over forty.” 

“Well, make Ethel play with him. She hasn’t done a 
blessed thing all day but sit there moping in the hammock.” 

Mrs. Freer looked pensively through the window to 
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where her younger daughter sat in a posture of melancholy 
meditation. Unlike Cynthia, Ethel was a strictly standard- 
ized young person, closely cropped and highly decorated. 

“Poor darling!” said her mother. “If she would only get 
over this foolish infatuation for Bob Dillon! It’s the most 
preposterous thing I ever heard of! Why, his father keeps a 
fish-market!” 

“She isn’t in love with his father,” suggested Cynthia. 

“Love!” repeated Mrs. Freer, scornfully. “She’s too young 
to know what the word means. This is just a case of pro- 
pinquity. It all comes from Bob’s living across the road 
and seeing her every day. You remember how he used to 
drag around after you? Really, Cynthia, I think you might 
help us more to break this up.” 

“What shall I do? re-vamp him?” 

“No, but you can help keep them apart. Have you talked 
to Ethel about it?” 

“No, and I’m not going to,” declared Cynthia. “All this 
fuss about Bob is making things ten times worse. Why 
can’t we let her alone? It looks as if the more relatives 
love each other, the more they tyrannize over each other! 
We are just like fish in a glass bowl, swimming round and 
round, sniffing at each other and discussing fins and scales 
and pop-eyes and bifurcated tails. I don’t wonder that Ethel 
is on edge.” 

“But what am I to do, when your Uncle Herbert sees 
her with Bob’in town and Miss Lizzie gets perfectly furious 
every time he comes here?” 


“If you had let her go off and study music when Aunt 
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Lizzie wanted to send her, this would not have happened.” 

“But you know how I feel about being separated from 
my children. I was perfectly miserable every day you were 
at college, and now I simply live for week-ends, when 
Barney is here. All I ask of life is just to have you four with 
me always. Nothing shall ever separate us if I can help it.” 
Then, quite inconsequentially, she added: “Cynthia, what 
am | going to say if Miss Lizzie finds out he has come to 
see me?” 

She was half in and half out of the white voile and pre- 
sented such a tangled appearance that Cynthia laughingly 
rushed to the rescue. 

“Now Dollykins,” she said, “it’s too late to get stage- 
fright! Aunt Lizzie is probably sound asleep and won't 
know a thing about his being here. If she does, we will 
represent it as a ministerial call, and she will probably think 
he is seventy, with long white whiskers. Don’t worry, I'll 
stand by.” 

“Cynthia, you are a darling!” said her mother, with a 
swift embrace. “Would you mind telling Frederick to 
wash his face and put on a clean shirt before tea-time?” 


CHAPTER THREE 


Wuen Curtis Benson, immaculate in white flannels, made 
his appearance, Cynthia’s first thought was that he looked 
disturbingly like Ted Faulkner; and her second that she 
wished she had put on another dress. Her mother’s flutter- 
ing scarf and twinkling shoe-buckles seemed much more 
appropriate to welcome so distinguished a presence than 
her own tailored skirt and green sweater. 

As Mr. Benson came lightly up the porch steps, greeted 
Mrs. Freer, then straightened his shoulders and stood erect 
with the consciousness of an extremely good figure in a 
well-fitting coat, Cynthia had to admit that her mother’s 
admiration was justified. 

“So this is the young lady I have heard so much about,” 
he said, smiling genially as he enveloped her hand in a 
large, firm clasp and looked into her eyes with discon- 
certing directness. “I hope you are as much prepossessed in 
my favor as I am in yours.” 

Cynthia made a clumsy reply and withdrew her hand. 
She felt that he must be surprised at her height and her 
age: her self-consciousness made her awkward and inartic- 
ulate. 

When they were seated at the shady end of the porch 
and the conversation was doing extremely well without her 
assistance, she tried to appraise the new-comer. But instead, 
her critical faculty turned upon herself. How stupid she 
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had been when her mother introduced him, how little she 
was doing to live up to that opinion which he said he had 
formed of her! If only her mother wouldn’t tell people she 
was clever! It made her afraid of being natural, lest she 
should seem to be showing off. Before long, however, she 
forgot herself in her keen amusement at the passing scene. 

Dorothy Freer, nipped and pruned since girlhood, was 
showing distinct signs of a second blooming. She had 
mourned Barnett Freer for three years, with an adherence 
to conventions highly approved by the Freer family. But on 
casting away her cocoon of black, she had emerged a butter- 
fly. Under the warm approbation of this engaging stranger 
she seemed to flutter back into the past and become once 
again the Dolly Nelson whose name had been a toast in the 
college town where she grew up. 

Cynthia fondly watched the pretty little coquetries in 
which she was indulging. Dolly certainly could be attrac- 
tive when she wanted to! How pretty her hair looked, soft 
and puffed, with little tendrils flying in the breeze. She 
wondered if bobbed hair often was not a mistake; and sport 
shoes, even when they were smart and trim like her own, 
looked decidedly clumsy beside those dainty high-heeled 
slippers her mother wore. 

At four o’clock, when fat Mandy panted out with the tea- 
tray, Cynthia had never broken her silence, but she had 
been aware more than once of a curious and interested 
look cast in her direction by the caller. It was with relief 
that she saw Fred and Ethel, accompanied by Meph, 
coming up from the tennis-court. 
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“Ah! Here are two more of my blessings!” cried Mrs. 
Freer. “You have met my clever daughter, Mr. Benson; this 
is my musical one. She inherited her love of music from 
both her father and myself. I know you would appreciate 
her beautiful voice.” 

“T appreciate beauty wherever I find it,” Mr. Benson said 
in his perfectly modulated tones, rising and bowing and at 
the same time trying to keep Meph’s investigating nose 
from soiling his white trousers. 

“And this,” continued Mrs. Freer, turning to a tall, lanky 
youngster of fourteen, who scowled behind shell-rimmed 
spectacles, “this, Mr. Benson, is my baby. He’s the artistic 
member of the family. We think he’s going to be an archi- 
Lect 

Frederick, finding himself thus suddenly thrust into the 
blinding light of publicity, tried to get into the background, 
only to be met by Cynthia’s scoffing eyes. In his confusion 
he dropped his racket, which Mr. Benson deftly caught. 

“Ah,” he said, “I see you use a Spaulding. That was the 
best make when I played tennis. I wonder if you would 
give me a game after tea. I haven’t played for years.” 

Frederick shuffled his feet uneasily: 

“Tm no good,” he said. “Sis is the only one around here 
who plays a decent game.” 

“Probably far too decent for me,” said Mr. Benson; then, 
turning to Cynthia: “Would it bore you to try a game 
with me?” 

“No,” said Cynthia, “if you don’t mind playing on a court 
that looks like a map for the blind.” 
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During tea Mr. Benson took command of the situation. 
With easy assurance he managed to change the awkward- 
ness of the occasion into something gracious and genial and 
accustomed. Cynthia watched him critically. She wondered 
if he had acquired that cadence in his voice from the 
reading of many services. She wondered if he really enjoyed 
the cinnamon toast as much as he said he did, and if he 
actually was having as good a time as he appeared’ to be 
having. Of the good time he was giving every one else, 
there could be no question. His geniality was contagious. 
He made Mrs. Freer forget the ill-assorted china and the 
wabbly table leg; and Fred forget his feet and where he 
should put them; and Ethel forget Bob Dillon. In time he 
even made Cynthia forget to be critical. The only member 
of the family whom he did not win was Meph, who loved 
the smell of white shoe-dressing and could not understand 
why the gentleman objected to his sniffing. 

“What a charming old place this is!” Mr. Benson ex- 
claimed, finishing his second cup of tea and leaning back 
in his deep willow chair. “Hickory Hill! The name just 
suits it!” 

“The hill hasn’t got but one hickory tree on it,” protested 
Frederick, whose passion for veracity overcame his shyness. 

“But there used to be an avenue of hickory trees going 
down to the road,” explained Mrs. Freer. “You probably 
noticed the huge one that’s left, the one with the platform 
built in it? That’s Cynthia’s pet tree; she calls it ‘Old 
Hick” You should hear the quaint names she has for 
everything—the trees, the chickens, the—” 
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“Mother, perhaps Mr. Benson will have another cup of 
tea,” interrupted Cynthia. 

Mr. Benson would; in fact, he took another help all 
around. 

“The house itself must be very old,” he said, glancing up 
at the walls. 

“Oh dear yes!” chirped Mrs. Freer, like a happy bird. “It 
was built by the children’s great-great-grandfather, and it’s 
been left in trust to each succeeding generation.” 

“And the poorest branch of the family,” volunteered 
Cynthia, “is always detailed to stay here and take care of it.” 

“But that must be a joy,” said Mr. Benson. “It isn’t every 
one who boasts an ancestral home.” 

“Well, it can hardly be said to be ours,” said Mrs. Freer. 
“After Miss Lizzie’s death it will go to the oldest brother, 
Mr. Julius Freer, and his heirs.” 

“And who is Miss Lizzie?” inquired Mr. Benson, with 
his quick interest in everything. 

“The children’s invalid auntie, Miss Elizabeth Freer. She 
has been confined to the house for years.” 

“How very sad! I think I have heard of her,” said Mr. 
Benson. “Isn’t she a communicant of St. Timothy’s?” 

“Yes. All the Freers are Episcopalians, except Cynthia.” 

“And Miss Cynthia?” he asked, turning brightly toward 
her. 

“I’m a maverick,” Cynthia answered dryly. “I doubt if 
any of the churches would brand me, if I’d let them.” 

Her mother looked at her appealingly. “Why Cynthia, 
that’s absurd! You do more church work than all of us 
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put together. You know your Aunt Lizzie calls you her 
right hand.” 

“Tm just orthodox enough to address envelops,” said 
Cynthia, smiling at Mr. Benson for the first time. 

“I shall have to look into this case of heresy,” he said, 
smiling back. 

When the tea things were cleared away, the subject of 
tennis again came up, and it was decided that Ethel and 
Mr. Benson should play against Cynthia and Frederick. 

“But you,” said Mr. Benson, turning to Mrs. Freer. 
“Don’t you play?” 

“Well . .. not often,” she said, and flushed as she saw 
the sly glance exchanged between Cynthia and Fred. 

Mr. Benson rose rather reluctantly from his comfortable 
chair. A cool breeze had sprung up from the river, setting 
the leaves dancing and making a pretty play of shadows 
on the walls of the old house, on the floor of the porch, and 
on the white dress and round white arms of Dorothy Freer. 

“Aren’t you coming?” he asked. 

“Yes, I'll be umpire; only, I never can remember the 
counts.” 

From the start the game devolved upon Cynthia and Mr. 
Benson. Ethel strolled languidly from one side of the court 
to the other, while Frederick lumbered about, trying to 
watch the ball through his bifocal glasses. Cynthia saw at 
once that her opponent was not only out of practice but 
also disinclined to exert himself. She herself played with 
the easy, sure efficiency of a boy, with swift overhand 
service and smashing back-hand returns. She chuckled to 
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herself as she placed the balls where the immaculate parson 
would have to scramble for them, and watched with sly 
satisfaction the wilting of his collar and the rumpling of his 
sleek brown hair. With his coat off, sleeves rolled up, and 
face flushed with exercise, he looked younger than when he 
arrived. Thirty-five at the most, thought Cynthia. But then, 
Dolly hardly looked that! 

Three straight games she won; then Mr. Benson, regain- 
ing in practice a forgotten skill, began to exert himself. At 
seven o'clock the score was two sets each. 

Mr. Benson, by this time hot and disheveled, looked at his 
wrist-watch and gave an exclamation of dismay. 

“Td no idea it was so late! You will never ask me to tea 
again.” 

Mrs. Freer, cool and dainty but growing increasingly 
nervous over the delay of supper, reassured him: 

“Indeed we shall; only next time we'll claim you for a 
meal. I want you to meet Miss Lizzie, and my big boy 
Barney, and our guest Mrs. Peter Kelsey, who arrives from 
Paris next week.” 

“Peter Kelsey?” repeated Mr. Benson. “I used to know a 
young army doctor by that name when I was chaplain in 
the Rainbow Division.” 

“What was he like?” asked Cynthia and her mother 
almost in the same breath. 

“A dark, abrupt young chap, very highly thought of in 
the Medical Department. As I remember, he was wounded 
and gassed at a first-aid station and brought back to the 
base hospital where I was stationed. I used to see him 
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working in the laboratory, with one eye bandaged. You 
say he is a relative of yours?” 

“Not exactly,” explained Mrs. Freer. “He married my 
husband’s niece, but they have separated and she is now on 
her way to America. You will meet her the next time you 
come out, which I hope will be soon?” 

“Just as soon, and just as often, as you will permit,” he 
said. “This is the first touch of home life I’ve had since I 
came to Kentucky. I wonder if you know how grateful I 
am.” 

He stood smiling down at Mrs. Freer, who stood look- 
ing up at him, and Cynthia wished her mother’s glance 
were a little less adoring. This casual affair was probably 
a passing incident to Mr. Benson. He would forget all about 
it once he was infolded in the arms of St. Timothy’s influ- 
ential congregation. Surely Dolly was not going to take it 
seriously! For the first time Cynthia felt a pang of fore- 
boding. 

“Cynthia dearest,” called Mrs. Freer, “don’t you want to 
take Mr. Benson down to the station?” 

Just why any one had to escort him Cynthia did not 
know, but she good-humoredly swung down the hill path 
beside him, and warmly assented when he assured her that 
her mother was one of the most charming women it had 
ever been his good fortune to meet. 

“And you, Miss Cynthia,” he added suavely, “are more 
like your father, I judge?” 

At this Cynthia’s laugh rang out spontaneously. It was 
tthe first time that Jove had nodded, and it somehow 
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brought him into agreeable teasing distance. When he 
boarded the train she was still smiling at his embarrassed 
efforts to explain his speech. 

“You are a very naughty girl,” he said, shaking his finger 
at her. And Cynthia, laughing up at him, called back, “I 
take it from Father.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Att the next day Cynthia felt her mother’s subdued excite- 
ment and saw the light that was unmistakably dawning on 
the horizon. It is always a disturbing experience to catch a 
new expression on a familiar face and to realize that some 
subtle change is at work that may be revolutionary in its 
consequences. In spite of the fact that Cynthia’s assumed 
attitude was one of detached amusement, her lively 
imagination and quick sympathy invariably involved her 
in everything that concerned those about her. 

As she bustled about her tasks her mind was busy with 
conjectures. Of all the problems that had presented them- 
selves so far, her mother’s possible marriage had never been 
one. It seemed preposterous, absurd, grotesque. And yet 
why should it? Dolly was comparatively young and de- 
cidedly attractive. She had spent twenty-six of her forty- 
three years in bondage to the Freers, so why shouldn’t she 
grasp at her first chance of freedom? Of course it hardly 
seemed a chance yet, and all that would probably come of 
it would be heartache and disappointment. But just sup- 
pose that Mr. Benson should become really interested, and 
that her mother should decide to marry him! 

Cynthia shivered at the suggestion. It was hard enough 
now, when her mother shared the drudgery, but how could 
she ever wrestle single-handed with Aunt Lizzie, and 
Barney, and Ethel and Fred, and the everlasting problem of 
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making ends meet? It wouldn’t be fair, she told herself 
hotly—not after she had given up college and Ted and 
everything else to come home and help shoulder the 
burden! 

A peremptory summons from the invalid’s bell inter- 
rupted her forebodings, and she hurried downstairs to 
answer it. 

Miss Lizzie’s room was opposite the parlor. It had once 
been the dining-room, and a cumbersome mahogany side- 
board with cut-glass decanters still remained in it, also two 
pictures of dead ducks, suspended by their feet and highly 
regarded for the realism of their feathers. On a four-post 
bed between these two examples of still life Miss Elizabeth 
Freer, “one of God’s martyrs” as she styled herself, had lain 
for over twenty years, directing the destinies of the Freer 
family. Beside her, on a small table, in an ornate Florentine 
frame, was a faded likeness of the cause of all her troubles, 
a slender, romantic-looking young man in a cutaway coat, 
an Ascot tie, and a high-winged collar, whom Cynthia had 
long since christened “Perfidious Albion.” 

When Cynthia entered the room, Miss Lizzie was sitting 
bolt upright in bed, removing a number of horn-like curlers 
from her grizzled locks. Even at her worst, when she felt 
sure that the end was rapidly approaching, she never failed 
to put up her hair—bent, apparently, on going properly 
curled into eternity. Now with half her task completed, 
and three horns remaining on one side and three ringlets 
on the other, she sank back on her pillows and mournfully 
regarded her niece. 
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“Tve been ringing for ten minutes, Cynthia,” she said 
with the controlled dignity of a Christian under persecu- 
tion. “I am not complaining, but it does seem that I should 
have a little consideration in my own home.” 

“But Auntie dear, I was right in the hall!” protested 
Cynthia. “I came as soon as I heard the bell. Is your head 
better ?” 

“The agony has somewhat abated,” Miss Lizzie admitted, 
“but it has made me much worse to know that Barney was 
here yesterday without even coming in to see me!” 

At mention of Barney’s name, a big parrot that hung in 
a cage by the window called out in a shrill, ingratiating 
tone: 

“Hello, Barney! Hello, old Sporty!” Just why Miss 
Lizzie’s nerves suffered the presence of a talkative parrot 
and quivered at the crow of a distant rooster was never 
known. But Polly Freer had long been the most privileged 
member of the household. 

“Barney wanted to come in to see you,” Cynthia con- 
tinued propitiatingly, “but Mother would not let him dis- 
turb you while Miss Price was here.” 

“Your mother knows that Barney comes first with me in 
everything,” said Miss Lizzie. “I do not want to do her an 
injustice, but sometimes I think she is actually jealous of 
the dear boy’s affection for me.” 

“That’s absurd, Auntie dear. Come, if that’s all that is 
worrying you, let’s forget it.” 

“But that isn’t all,” declared Miss Lizzie, not to be denied 
any one of her grievances. “Your mother tells me that the 
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man I heard talking on the porch yesterday was the new 
assistant rector who called to see me, and I was not even 
notified!” 

Cynthia’s lips twitched. In avoiding Scylla her mother 
had evidently collided with Charybdis! 

“Your blinds were drawn and we thought you were feel- 
ing too badly to see any one,” she explained, smoothing the 
bedclothes. “But he said he would come again.” 

Miss Lizzie, like most people who are shut off from 
active life, was possessed of a devouring curiosity, and the 
desire to catechize Cynthia now outweighed her sense of 
injury. 

“So you saw him, too!” she said. “About what age man 
is her” 

“He’s about the right age for all of us—not too old to flirt 
with Ethel and not too young to be your spiritual adviser. 
Did Dolly tell you he was very good-looking?” 

“I wish you would stop calling your mother Dolly. You 
should be more respectful.” 

“She wouldn’t like me to be respectful. It would make 
her feel old.” 

Miss Lizzie eyed her mistrustfully. She was fond of her 
niece, and proud of her, but she found her very annoying 
at times. 

“Is he blond or brunet?” she asked plaintively. 

“Who?r” asked Cynthia. 

“The new preacher.” 

“Oh! He is dark, with a very bright finish.” 

“Married?” 
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“Not yet. I've been wondering if we cannot make a 
match between him and Claire.” 

Miss Lizzie indignantly swallowed the bait. “Why, 
Cynthia! you forget that we have not consented to the dear 
girl having a divorce; and even if she had, no conscientious 
Episcopal minister could marry a divorced woman.” 

“That is too bad. Then we must try to find some one else 
for him. He will be torn limb from limb if he is cast into St. 
Timothy’s unattached.” 

Cynthia got out the card-table as she spoke, and took her 
accustomed seat by the bedside. She could not remember 
the time when she had not sat in that darkened stuffy room 
and listened to the monotonous flow of Aunt Lizzie’s voice. 
She knew every petty detail of her aunt’s childhood and 
girlhood; everything connected with her, in fact, except the 
one supreme experience which Miss Lizzie never mentioned 
to any one. She knew all about the “grand tour” which Miss 
Lizzie had made in the eighties; knew the pictures she had 
liked in the galleries, the plays she had seen, the music she 
had heard. She knew the plots of dozens of books that Miss 
Lizzie used to read, “The Initials,” “Donald Grant,” and 
“Ernest Maltravers” being the favorites. She could recite, 
with Miss Lizzie’s every intonation, long passages from 
“Lucile,” and “The Light of Asia,” and “Lalla Rookh.” 
Sometimes she had the queer feeling that she had actually 
lived all that early life of Aunt Lizzie’s; just as she felt she 
had lived her mother’s life here at the farm; just as she 
lived every one’s life, except her own. 

Miss Lizzie was not always engaged in reminiscing. She 
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was a very executive person, with a passion for planning 
and arranging other people’s affairs. Every morning she 
required Cynthia to telephone each branch of the family, 
for fear something might happen of which she would not 
be told. On her table was a calendar on which she marked 
the family birth and death anniversaries, each of which she 
observed and expected others to observe. This morning she 
had no desire to play cards. She wanted to anticipate all 
the difficulties attendant upon the coming of Claire Kelsey. 
She felt sure the dear girl would be in a state of utter pros- 
tration from the inhuman treatment to which she had 
probably been subjected; that the babies would be ill from 
the long voyage; that she herself would never survive the 
confusion and disturbance their arrival would entail. 

Cynthia, who had opposed their coming from the first, 
now found herself as usual reconciling Miss Lizzie to her 
own decision. 

“Now that it’s settled,” she said consolingly, “we might 
as well make the best of it. But don’t you think we might, 
just for the summer, have some one to help Aunt Mandy?” 

Miss Lizzie’s face took on the expression of persecution it 
always assumed at mention of anything that involved 
money, and she declared fretfully that she was not going 
to have a lot of negroes running over the place, stealing 
everything. 

“But there’s Iser McGurk,” persisted Cynthia. “We could 
get him to come in the afternoons.” 

“Poor white trash!” sniffed Miss Lizzie. “I little thought 
we should ever be reduced to shanty-boat help.” 
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“But Iser is strong and willing, and he will do anything I 
tell him to.” 

“Well,” agreed Miss Lizzie, reluctantly, “you might go 
down after supper to see if he will come for three dollars a 
week.” 

“But Auntie,” protested Cynthia, “that’s too little! Mr. 
McGurk’s laid up with the rheumatism, and Mrs. Mc- 
Gurk’s got a new baby. We can’t offer Iser less than five 
dollars.” 

“You may offer him what you wish,” said Miss Lizzie; 
“all I shall pay is three.” 

There was no further argument. Old Doctor Rawlins 
had warned the family against ever exciting Miss Lizzie, 
and each member was thoroughly disciplined. Rather than 
make a scene, Cynthia would pay the difference out of her 
own scanty allowance. 

That evening, after she had helped with the supper dishes, 
and promised her Uncle Herbert over the telephone that 
she would be at the hospital by nine in the morning to see 
Aunt Dora through her tonsil operation, she took Meph 
and went in search of Iser McGurk. The hush of twilight 
was over everything, and the air was sweet with the fra- 
grance of flowers drenched with dew. Night was her 
favorite time for prowling, and during the summer months 
she ranged the neighborhood, visiting various small cottages 
and shanty-boats, partly to look after the sick and needy 
and partly for the amusement she derived from her humble 


neighbors. 
It was toward one of the boats that she now made her 
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way, pushing through the rank grass until she spied the 
McGurks’ lantern, which threw a pale corkscrew of light 
on the water below it. The shanty-boat had begun life in 
the water, but having been cast up on the bank by numer- 
ous spring floods, had developed hind legs and become an 
amphibian. 

“Ship ahoy!” shouted Cynthia, as she scrambled down 
the bank. 

From the interior of the shanty-boat emerged a long, lank 
woman with a mass of wiry drab hair. She looked like an 
old dirty mop that had long since been discarded. 

“That you, Miss Cynthy?” she asked shrilly, peering 
through the dusk. “Better be keerful; you'll git yer feet 
wet.” 

Cynthia crossed the plank which served as a drawbridge, 
and peering under the shawl which covered the bundle 
in Mrs. McGurk’s arms, paid her respects to the sixth 
edition of the family chronicle. 

“Why, Mrs. McGurk!” she cried. “What makes him so 
thin and white?” 

“It’s yerbs,” said Mrs. McGurk. “While I wuz carryin’ 
him I purty nigh lived on yerbs, He ain’t got no calcimine 
in his constitution.” 

“Poor little thing! But why didn’t you eat the right 
things?” 

“Didn’t have none to eat. I jes’ had to wander round all 
spring an’ pick up what greens I could git. I didn’t mind 
eatin’ ’em, but I hain’t never got over what Iser’s paw 
called me.” 
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Cynthia had acted as umpire before in the McGurk 
matrimonial wrangles, and hoped now not to be pressed 
into service. She was disappointed. 

“He called me a damned varmint!” said Mrs. McGurk, 
her voice rising in remembrance of the insult. “Said I put 
him in,mind of a snake crawlin’ round through the bushes. 
An’ I sez, if you’d pervide fer yer fambly, I wouldn’t be 
druv to it.” 

“Well,” said Cynthia, appeasingly, “he did do a little 
work before he got the rheumatism.” 

“You said it! A little work is right. Iser’s paw never done 
a hard day’s work in his whole life put together. But he’s 
done fer now. H-o-m-e-r!” she called back through the 
open door as if she had been calling some one across the 
river. “Come on out here, an’ show Miss Cynthy how your 
foot’s swole up.” 

A short, stout man with a flabby red face and bleared 
eyes shambled out on deck. Notwithstanding the fact that 
one foot was enormously swathed in a dirty bandage, and 
that he walked with two sticks, he had the jaunty, im- 
pudent air of one who found life supportable even at its 
worst. 

“Tser’s went in town to git him a crutcht,” said his wife, 
not without a certain pride in her husband’s affliction. “I 
wropped them stick ends up in rags, but they’ve purty nigh 
wore his hands out.” 

“Can’t dance, an’ can’t play on the piany,” said Mr. 
McGurk, cheerfully, with a salute for Cynthia. 

“You can still say your prayers,” she suggested, with a 
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lenient smile. Even as family umpire she found herself 
secretly sympathizing with the gay delinquent as against his 
more worthy but complaining wife. 

“He'll be drove to his knees yit,” predicted Mrs. McGurk, 
darkly. She was an ardent Holy Roller, but so far she had 
rolled alone. 

By this time four small McGurks, ranging in age from 
two to fourteen, had emerged from the shanty-boat, and 
had been duly greeted and commented upon by Cynthia. 

“What time do you expect Iser back?” she asked when 
she had finished the inspection. 

“He’d oughter been back by now. But looks like he’s 
went crazy over that gayrage up at Fulton. He was real 
handy "bout the boat till he got this here fit about auty- 
mobiles. Now he spends all his time hangin’ round that 
gayrage, doin’ anything they'll let him an’ never gittin’ a 
cent 0’ pay.” 

“*Peers like the onliest sense Iser’s got is a sense fer 
engines,” said his father, complacently, shifting a wad of 
tobacco from one side of his mouth to the other. 

“An’ he never got that from the McGurks,” added Iser’s 
mother. “My paw was a scissors-grinder fer twenty years; 
you don’t want to fergit that.” 

“Reckon that’s where you got your sharp tongue,” re- 
torted Mr. McGurk, with a wink at Cynthia, who changed 
the subject by asking what the new baby was named. 

“All our boys is named outen the Bible,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Gurk, instantly diverted. “Iser, an’ Hoser, an’ this one is 
Jeremiah; only, we're goin’ to call him Jerry.” 
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“T call him Jerry Bounce,” said Mr. McGurk, wickedly. 
“Ain’t that a hell of a name for a Holy Roller?” 

Vengeance was about to descend upon him, but was 
again postponed by the arrival of a tall, lank boy of twenty. 
His tow hair stood in uneven tufts above his narrow fore- 
head, and his lower jaw sagged weakly. But at sight of 
Cynthia Freer his slouching shoulders squared, his open 
mouth straightened into an appealing smile, and a dog-like 
look of devotion came into his pale eyes. 

Iser’s devotion was fully justified. When a child he had 
been kept out of the Feeble-Minded Institute by Cynthia’s 
passionate insistence that behind his awkward, inarticulate 
personality were intelligence and loyalty, something fine 
that developed in response to a belief in its existence. When 
he could not keep up with his class at the public school, 
she had taught him herself, patiently leading him through 
the confused mazes of his mind until he succeeded in 
making his grades. Later a chance job at the railroad shops 
had revealed a latent talent. Iser seemed to know things 
intuitively about machinery that other people had labori- 
ously to learn. For years he had hung about the yards, 
watching the men work, listening to their talk, eagerly 
lending a hand whenever he was permitted to do so, and 
never thinking of asking for pay. 

Cynthia’s eyes softened now as she looked at him. 

“Well, Iser,” she said teasingly, “I thought you had for- 
gotten me! You haven’t been up to the farm for weeks!” 

Iser smiled foolishly, and twisted his cap. The presence 
of his divinity seemed to rob him of speech. 
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“It’s that gayrage, I tell you,” insisted his mother. “He 
ain’t had a mind fer nothin’ sence it opened.” 

“Never had a mind fer much before it opened, did you, 
Iser?” asked his father, facetiously. 

“Are you learning all about automobiles, Iser?” asked 
Cynthia. 

“Yes’m. They ain’t nothin’ I can’t fix now. I mended Mr. 
Barney’s Ford last night.” 

“Barney’s Ford!” repeated Cynthia. “I didn’t know he 
had one. Did he have an accident?” 

“Twisted the steerin’ gear a little an’ bashed in the hood.” 

“Was he ... was he all right?” she asked anxiously. 

“Sorter,” said Iser, evasively. 

Cynthia turned at once to go home; then, remembering 
her errand, she said: 

“T want you to make yourself nice and clean, Iser, and 
come up to the house next Monday morning. We are going 
to have company, and Miss Lizzie wants you to do the out- 
side work and help Aunt Mandy with the dishes. She’s 
going to pay you five dollars a week, and the job may last 
the rest of the summer.” 

This offer ordinarily would have been met with enthu- 
siasm, but there was only faithful obedience in Iser’s voice 
as he promised to come. He took the lantern from the hook 
and silently escorted Cynthia up the bank. When they 
reached the hill path, and she bade him return, he asked 
wistfully: 

“You reckon when I come, Mr. Barney’ll let me wash 
his machine an’ kind o’ take keer of it?” 
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“I know he will,” she answered heatily; “and if Barney 
doesn’t improve in his driving you may get a chance to 
mend it every week.” 

“Gee! that'll be fine!” said Iser, and ascending the hill 
with Meph at her heels, Cynthia could see the stationary 
light of his lantern as he stood guard until she was within 
sight of the house. 


CHAP TE RAP IVE 


Wiru Claire Kelsey’s arrival, Cynthia’s preoccupation with 
writing and her concern over her mother’s incipient love- 
affair were forced into the background. Claire alone would 
have proved sufficiently disturbing, but Claire plus two 
babies and a French nurse was nothing short of cyclonic. 
It was agreed that for the first few days she should be 
allowed to rest and become adjusted to her new surround- 
ings, then a day was set for a family council at which her 
marital tangle was to be thoroughly gone into. 

The Freers were strong on “getting at the bottom of 
things,” on “fixing responsibilities,’ on “arranging courses 
of action.” At times they engaged in civil warfare, but 
when it came to foreign interference, they were firm in 
maintaining a Monroe Doctrine. A slight to any member 
of the family, even though it was not resented by the 
individual concerned, was promptly taken up by the clan. 
When Barney, learning to drive his new car, was arrested 
for failure to observe the traffic laws, the entire fam- 
ily was indignant. How could Barney know about the 
signals, when he’d never driven before? And when Barney 
heatedly argued the matter with an officer of the law, and 
was actually taken to the station-house, the august Uncle 
Herbert went in person to the chief of police and demanded 
the discharge of the traffic officer. 
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All recent affronts to the family, however, paled before 
this latest outrage in the case of “dear Julius’s little Claire.” 
The fact that Claire had been from the day of her birth 
an unsolved problem, was apparently lost sight of. Up to 
her fourteenth year she had been unsuccessfully grafted 
on every branch of the family tree. Then she had gone 
away to school, and since had taken her life into her 
own hands, spending her vacations with various school- 
mates, and going abroad, the summer after she graduated, 
with a man and his wife of whom the Freers had never 
heard. Shortly after this came the announcement of her 
sudden marriage to an army doctor named Kelsey, and 
little more was heard of her until news came of her ap- 
proaching separation and return to Kentucky. 

The morning of the conference, just before the hour set 
for the family to arrive, Cynthia rushed upstairs to waken 
her. Instead of confining herself and her belongings to the 
quarters assigned her, Claire had spilled over into the hall, 
and boxes and trunks were everywhere in evidence. 

As Cynthia opened the door and spoke to her, she sat up 
in bed and stretched herself sleepily. 

“What do I have to get up for?” she asked, lazily reach- 
ing for a cigarette. 

“The family has arrived to sit on your case,” said Cyn- 
thia, dropping down on the side of the bed and fingering 
with admiration the lacy trifle that constituted Claire’s 
night-dress. 

From the hour of her arrival her cousin had been an 
object of liveliest interest. She was so absurdly like Uncle 
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Julius; only, where his lips were heavy and sensual, 
Claire’s were merely full and pouting, and while his bold 
eyes were dimmed with past pleasures, hers shone with an- 
ticipation of more to come. Indolent, insolent, sophisti- 
cated, she had turned her back on the awful dignity of the 
family, played fast and loose with her life, and now saun- 
tered nonchalantly back, not in .the least perturbed by the 
awful fate that had overtaken her. 

“What do they think they are going to do?” she asked. 
“Hold a court of inquiry?” 

“Worse than that,” said Cynthia, mischievously; “it’s a 
court-martial.” 

“Juste ciel! For me?” 

“No. For your late lamented. He’s as good as executed 
right now.” 

Claire snuggled back on her pillow and laughed. 
“They’re not going to get me downstairs! I’ve nothing to 
tell them.” 

“But you'll have to tell us something. Secrets are taboo 
in this family. Can’t you give us a few thrills?” 

“There’s nothing to tell, except that Peter and I have 
agreed to separate. It’s so silly to expect two people to 
live together when they’ve ceased to get a kick out of it.” 

“But we want to know the gory details. All of his short- 
comings and your sufferings. We've got to have something 
to be indignant about.” 

“Well, I don’t know what it will be,” said Claire, blow- 
ing a ring at the bedpost. “Peter would have stuck, on ac- 
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count of the twins, but he was just as tired of me as I was 
of him, and God knows that’s saying a good deal.” 

“Didn’t you ever care for him?—not even in the begin- 
ning?” asked Cynthia. 

“Mad about him!” said Claire. “I probably should be 
still if he were some one else’s husband. The trouble about 
Peter is that you want to kill him every other minute, 
and yet he spoils everybody else for you.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I never did understand him. We’d 
only known each other a few weeks when we married. 
One of those quick shipboard affairs, terribly romantic 
and all that. No one could have been more thrilling than 
Peter was then, in fact all during our honeymoon. He’s 
quite distingué in uniform; and then, of course, he had a 
marvelous war record, not only at the front but after the 
armistice, when he was with the American Relief in 
Russia.” 

“But when did the trouble begin?” 

“As soon as we returned to Paris. Never marry a doctor, 
ma cherie! Helen of Troy herself couldn’t hold her own 
against that profession. Besides, I didn’t know Peter was in 
the service for good. I had no idea that he would be shifted 
around from one old place to another and expect me to 
go with him. His first post after we were married was at 
a God-forsaken hospital out near Neuilly. I found after- 
ward that he had actually asked for it!” 

“What for?” 
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“So he could do some research work that he couldn’t do 
anywhere else. He’s a bacteriology hound. Thinks he’s on 
the track of a cure for tuberculosis. I suppose he is ter- 
ribly clever; all the doctors say so. But he wasn’t clever 
enough to get me out to that ghastly place. I stayed in 
Paris, and he came in for week-ends.” 

“What happened after the babies came?” asked Cynthia, 
with increasing interest. 

“Then he developed a new mania. He nearly wore my 
soul out about taking them to the country. He wanted me 
to leave Paris in the height of the season and devote 
every second of my waking hours to them!” 

“Poor little tots,” said Cynthia, with a rush of tender- 
ness. “They do look terribly frail.” 

From the first night when she had carried them up- 
stairs and helped bathe them and put them to bed, she 
had been full of compassion for them. They were so thin 
and white, so obviously unloved, that she wanted to fold 
them in her own arms and make up to them for their 
mother’s evident neglect and their unknown father’s ap- 
parent abandonment of them. 

“They are just tired from the long trip,” said Claire, 
who plainly felt that in giving them birth she had dis- 
charged her debt to them, to her husband, and to society, 
and that nothing more need be expected of her. “I am the 
one who deserves your sympathy. If I don’t get away from 
here and from them I shall go mad! I just feel as if I were 
waiting for death when I’m in the country.” 

“But I should think you'd feel differently about Hickory 
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Hill,” said Cynthia, with a pang of jealousy. “You see, 
it will belong to you some day.” 

“Not if I can give it away or sell it. But tell me, isn’t 
there ever any bridge or dancing or anything out here?” 

“Barney and Ethel run around some, but they never bring 
their friends here.” 

“Why not?” 

“On account of Aunt Lizzie.” 

“But haven’t you any men friends? Aren’t there ever any 
callers?” asked Claire, aghast. 

“Yes, one—Mr. Curtis Benson, the prospective rector of 
St. Timothy’s. He is boarding over at Fulton. You might 
seek the Church as a last refuge.” 

“That doesn’t excite me,” said Claire, laughing. “But you, 
Cynthia ?—what on earth do you do with yourself?” 

“I make daisy chains,” said Cynthia, who had spent 
the early part of the morning helping the French maid un- 
pack Claire’s trunks. 

“You always were wasted on this family,” said Claire, 
lazily. “They all batten on you. They seem to forget you 
are young and pretty, and that you ought to be given your 
chance.” 

“Not so young; and far from pretty,” said Cynthia with 
a hint of bitterness. 

“‘Not pretty but worse,’ as the French say,” Claire ap- 
praised her. “If I had your figure and your carriage, 
wouldn’t I sling style on!” 

Cynthia laughed. “Well, you had better sling on some- 
thing else now. Every one is here but Uncle Julius.” 
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“Poor Papa! I had forgotten what a gay old sport he is! 
Is he ever really sober?” 

“Not so you would notice it!” said Cynthia, not with- 
out a twinge of conscience for referring to the matter thus 
openly. 

Claire put a small white foot out of bed and reached 
aimlessly on the floor for a pink-satin mule. 

“If Peter Kelsey ever had known my dad, and what sort 
of a mother I had,” she said plaintively, “he might have 
made more allowances for me.” 

It was the first touch of seriousness she had shown since 
her arrival, and Cynthia’s sympathies were instantly 
aroused. She remembered the little motherless girl who 
grew up in hotels and on trains and steamers under the 
precarious care of a dissipated father. She remembered her 
unexpected arrivals at the farm in lace-trimmed petticoats 
and buttonless shoes, with rings on her fingers and dirt 
under her finger-nails. But before Cynthia’s sympathy had 
a chance to express itself, Claire took a new tack. 

“Who is downstairs, anyhow? I can’t remember who all 
those people are.” 

“Well, of course you know Uncle Herbert and Aunt 
Dora?” 

“Yes. Do you remember how you used to call them S.B. 
and T.C.—Sounding Brass’ and ‘Tinkling Cymbal’?” 

“Yes. And I ought to have been spanked for it. I am 
awfully fond of them both.” 

“Of course you are. But that never did keep you from 
laughing at people. Go on—who else?” 
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“Well, there are Aunt Maria and Mr. Lewis. You re- 
member he’s the dyspeptic one with the receding nose. 
Everything disagrees with him, and he disagrees with 
everything. But Aunt Maria is an angel. It’s the only thing 
[ve got against her. People have no business being as 
good as she is, until they get to heaven.” 

“And what about Uncle Charlie? Didn’t Papa write me 
that he had made a mésalliance?” 

“He married his trained nurse. I think he did awfully 
well for himself. Poor Uncle Charlie! He was first-honor 
man at college and could have been a professor of either 
Greek or Latin, and here he has had to spend his life 
working with bolts and nails and screws, and has failed in 
every department they’ve put him in.” 

“All I can remember about him,” said Claire, “is that he 
was a perfect lady, and was always correcting me for some- 
thing. But you don’t mean to say that all these people are 
coming here this morning?” 

“All except Mr. Lewis and Sarah—that’s Uncle Charlie’s 
wife. Aunt Dora is the only in-law that is let in on these 
occasions.” 

“I’m simply petrified,” said Claire. “I wish I’d stayed 
ine Paris,” 

“So do I,” agreed Cynthia. “But now you are here we’ve 
got to get through with it. What on earth are you putting 
on those togs for?” 

Claire was donning a pair of white whip-cord knickers, 
and a smart sleeveless jacket over a white shirt, and had 
already pulled a pair of high boots from her shoe-box. 
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“I am going to ride,” she announced. “That’s the one 
inducement Papa offered me here.” 

“What are you going to ride?” asked Cynthia, in 
amusement. 

“Haven’t you any horses?” 


“Only old Rolly, and he is like the horse in the poem: 


“His head bulged out, 
His sides caved in, 
But a darn good horse 

For the fix he’s in.” 


Claire laughed hilariously. “I like you, Cynthia! You 
haven’t changed a bit. Look at me! Am I all right for the 
torture chamber?” 

Cynthia chuckled. Anything further removed from Miss 
Lizzie’s cherished vision of an ill-used young wife could 
scarcely be imagined. 

When they presented themselves at the invalid’s door, 
the session was evidently in full swing. Uncle Herbert, as 
befitted the head of the family, sat in the most imposing 
chair, flanked on one side by Uncle Julius and on the other 
by Uncle Charlie. Opposite them sat Aunt Dora, main- 
taining an air of invalidism in spite of her plump com- 
placence, and Aunt Maria, austere and prim. They were 
grouped about a canopied bed upon which, like Buddha on 
his lotus leaf, sat Aunt Lizzie, fortified for the ordeal with 
aromatic spirits of ammonia and the Ninety-first Psalm. 

As Claire entered, there was an ominous pause, charged 
with surprised disapprobation. The lazy insolence of her 
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walk would have been disturbing even had her costume 
been above criticism. Instead of being properly crushed 
and apologetic, she seemed bold and indifferent, entirely 
outside the sacred protection of the family circle. 

It was Aunt Lizzie who, after one gasp of astonishment, 
first recovered herself. 

“My poor child!” she cried, holding out both arms to 
Claire. “Are you feeling at all rested?” 

“Rested?” said Claire, suffering the embrace coldly. 
“Never felt fitter in my life. Good morning, Papa, Uncle 
Herbert, Aunt Dora.” 

“And this is Uncle Charlie, and your Aunt Maria,” 
prompted Miss Lizzie. “No matter what’s happened, you 
see you have us to stand by you. Get her a chair, Cynthia, 
right here by my bed. And now, dear, you must feel per- 
fectly free to tell us all about it.” 

“About what?” asked Claire, opening her eyes very 
wide. 

“Your trouble, dear. We are all with you, remember that. 
We have no blame for you, whatsoever. All we ask is that 
you tell us everything so we shall know how to proceed.” 

Claire gave a swift glance at the door as if contemplat- 
ing a bolt. Then she looked appealingly at Cynthia, who 
had taken her seat by the window and was demurely hem- 
ming a napkin. 

“There isn’t anything to tell,” she said impatiently. “Be- 
sides, what is the use of going over it all?” 

“The matter should be thoroughly investigated in order 
to be intelligently dealt with!” boomed Uncle Herbert, in 
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his most official tone. “There are three alternatives—a rec- 
onciliation, a legal separation, and divorce. First we will 
discuss the possibilities of a reconciliation.” 

“There aren’t any,” said Claire, flatly. 

“Your husband must have been very cruel, to make you 
so positive,” sighed Aunt Lizzie. 

“Cruel?” repeated Claire, in surprise. 

“Moral cruelty can be far worse than physical cruelty,” 
hinted Aunt Lizzie, darkly. “You surely cannot deny that 
he was unkind to you.” 

e Well? gem yes. ie. 1. iNeda waves 

“T think it’s very sweet of her to protect him as she does,” 
chirped Aunt Dora, who prided herself on being a perfect 
wife. 

“IT am not protecting him,” disclaimed Claire. “He was 
the one who was always protecting me—from wicked 
Frenchmen, from gossip, from dancing too much—until 
I got sick of the word.” 

“And all the time,” said Aunt Lizzie, astutely, “he was 
probably guilty of things too bad for you to mention. I 
suspected from the first that some one else was involved.” 

“Another woman?” Claire’s eyebrows lifted in amuse- 
ment. “I wish there had been. She might have taken his 
mind off me.” 

An appalling silence ensued, during which Cynthia cast 
a gleaming eye around the austere circle, and only caught 
a furtive responsive twinkle from Uncle Julius, who was 
also fortified for the occasion—but not with the Ninety- 
first Psalm. 
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Uncle Herbert consulted his watch. 

“If there was no cruelty, and no unfaithfulness, I can 
see no grounds for a divorce,” he said impatiently. 

“Oh! Please do not consider a divorce,” pleaded Aunt 
Maria. “It seems to me that the Scriptures are clear on 
that point: “What God hath put together.’ ” 

“Perhaps God didn’t do it,’ suggested Cynthia, from 
the window. “Claire said they were married by a cross- 
eyed registrar at Monte Carlo.” 

“This is no time for levity,” said Aunt Lizzie, with dig- 
nity. “If you can not be serious, Cynthia—” 

At that moment Uncle Herbert sneezed violently, and 
instantly the parrot, who had hitherto been discreetly si- 
lent, shrieked: “Error! Error!” 

Again Uncle Herbert sneezed, and again Polly shrieked 
back, “Error!” 

Whether it was time for levity or not, at least three of 
the conclave gave way to mirth, and it was not until 
Uncle Herbert sternly announced that his time was lim- 
ited, that order was restored. 

“What I intend to do,” said Claire, “is to sue for divorce 
on a charge of desertion. Peter says I'll never get it, because 
I was the one that deserted, when I refused to go to the 
Philippines with him. But my French lawyer says that 
with a little money the whole thing can be easily ar- 
ranged.” 

“Is your husband willing for the divorce?” asked Uncle 
Charlie. 

“Yes, but he won’t do a thing to help me get it. He 
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doesn’t care what I do, just so he has the children half the 
time.” 

“But that is preposterous!” cried Miss Lizzie, stirred to 
her depths by this casual disposal of the two tenderest 
twigs of the family tree. “We will contest that if we have 
to take it to every court in the land. The idea of your giv- 
ing up your children!” 

Claire impatiently tapped her boot. “Really, Aunt Lizzie, 
I wish you and Uncle Herbert and the rest would keep your 
hands off! Peter and I understand the situation perfectly. 
We fought it all out in Paris, and he’s come to see it as 
I do. He’s going to pay me alimony and support the chil- 
dren. I must say I think he’s been awfully decent! Most 
men would have made no end of fuss.” 

“Don’t you think you may be reconciled?” asked Aunt 
Dora, hopefully. “It would save so much publicity.” 

“No,” said Claire. “We have quarreled and made up for 
the last time.” 

“T think you should tell them, Claire,” said Uncle Julius, 
who evidently felt that he was not doing justice to the réle 
of father of the heroine, “that your husband left you alone 
in Paris, one month after your marriage.” 

“You never told me that, Julius!” cried Miss Lizzie. “En- 
tirely alone?” 

“No,” said Claire. “I stayed with a married friend; at 
least, she had been married. You see, Peter was stationed 
at a hospital out at Neuilly, a perfectly horrid place, and 
I simply refused to go with them.” 

“And you went through the ordeal of childbirth alone?” 
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“Oh, no, Aunt Lizzie, you don’t understand! By that 
time Peter had gotten a transfer to the American Embassy 
in Paris, and we had a little apartment.” 

“Then what was the difficulty?” demanded Uncle Her- 
bert, impatiently. 

“Well,” said Claire, “it was mostly about going to the 
country. After the twins came, Peter never gave me a 
minute’s peace, although he knew I'd rather die than live 
in the country. We quarreled about it all the time. Then 
he received orders to report in the Philippines, and that 
settled it. I simply couldn’t go to the ends of the earth like 
that. Then he flew into a rage and gave me a final choice 
between the Philippines with him or Paris without him.” 

“And you chose Hickory Hill Farm!” murmured Cyn- 
thia. 

“Not until my money ran out, and I had to come home 
to catch up,” admitted Claire. “I am going back to France 
just as soon as I can.” 

“T knew he was a violent man!” said Aunt Lizzie, grati- 
fied at the report that he flew into a rage. “Imagine a crea- 
ture like that having the custody of our darling babies!” 

“Tt is not to be considered,” said Uncle Herbert; and 
Uncle Julius echoed the sentiment; and Uncle Charlie 
echoed the echo. 

“But what is to be done?” Claire cried petulantly, 
flinging out her hands. “Peter will never give me a divorce 
unless I agree about sharing the children. He’s simply crazy 
about them, and I think it is just as much his business to 
take care of them as it is mine.” 
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“If he takes them, it shall be over my dead body,” said 
Miss Lizzie, solemnly. 

“But you don’t know what you are talking about!” cried 
Claire, by this time beside herself with anger. “If you think 
I am not going to take my freedom when Peter is willing 
to give it to me, you are very much mistaken; and if he’s 
too stubborn to furnish me with just cause, then Pll furnish 
him with some!” And rising, she flung herself out of the 
room and slammed the door behind her. 

Cynthia, still sewing by the window, glanced from one 
flushed indignant face to another. She never liked her 
family less than when they were in full pursuit of a griev- 
ance. The grievance in this case was Peter Kelsey, and in 
spite of the fact that Claire’s testimony was more against 
herself than against him, family dignity demanded that 
Claire should be upheld and he condemned. 

She glanced through the window to where Claire was 
standing on the front porch, feet apart, savagely puffing at 
a cigarette. Then she heard her say imperiously to some 
invisible person coming up the hill from the opposite side 
of the house: “Well! What is it you want?” 

A gay, familiar, impudent voice called back: “I want 
a kiss. I’m Barney!” 

Then Cynthia saw the anger in Claire’s face turn to 
pleased surprise, and she smiled at the warm response 
with which Claire met Barney’s effusive welcome. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Tue summer that followed was a difficult one. Claire’s ar- 
rival had complicated everything. She had brought all sorts 
of disturbing things to Hickory Hill Farm besides two 
crying babies and a pert French nurse. Strange penetrat- 
ing perfumes filled the hallways; jazz music from a port- 
able Victrola set Miss Lizzie wild; jokes straight from the 
Paris boulevards, the import of which was, happily, lost 
on all but Cynthia and Barney. 

It had been decided before Claire’s arrival that the poor 
child must not be allowed to grow morbid, and to keep 
her from brooding over her troubles it was arranged that 
Barney should introduce her to his set and see that she had 
a good time. 

Claire, preferring any réle to the maternal, flung herself 
gladly into the somewhat turbulent festivities of the 
younger set. When she was not dancing or riding or flirting 
or motoring, she lay in bed, smoking incessantly and read- 
ing the beginnings and ends of innumerable novels. 

The family meanwhile continued to argue over the 
question of her future, meeting again and again, thrashing 
out each phase of the situation, checking up, comparing, 
sorting out the items against the reprehensible Peter Kelsey. 

Peter Kelsey! Cynthia began to hate the very sound of his 


name. Why did she, Cynthia Freer, have co bear the bur- 
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den of this unknown man, who was happily out of it all, 
over in the Philippines? She wished she could run away 
to the Philippines—or anywhere else, for that matter. 
Before Claire’s coming she at least had had her evenings 
to herself. But now she had the babies to look after. Not 
that she begrudged the time she gave to them. Her effort 
to provide them with proper food, regular hours, and 
plenty of sunshine, was already showing gratifying results. 
And now that they cried for her she was in a fair way to 
becoming their slave. 

“You are wearing yourself out!” protested her mother. 
“Tl be glad when you go off on your holiday to Michi- 
gan.” 

“I may not be able to scare up the railroad fare,” said 
Cynthia. 

“Your Aunt Lizzie might help.” 

“No, she only treats for operations,” said Cynthia. 

“If you just had time to write a story, you could make 
the money to go.” 

“Of course I could, with enough left over to buy Ethel’s 
summer clothes instead of having to make them.” 

This was a sore point with Mrs. Freer. 

“You wouldn’t have to make them, if I could only sew 
decently,” she said plaintively. 

“I don’t want you to do it,” declared Cynthia. “I want 
her to.” 


“But you know she spoils things, and we can’t afford 
that. 


“I spoiled things too, until I learned. It’s the same thing 
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in the winter, when you and I fire the furnace because Bar- 
ney wastes the coal. How are they ever going to learn?” 

But in spite of her occasional grumblings, Cynthia man- 
aged to extract a great deal of satisfaction out of life. On the 
whole, things and people amused her much oftener than 
they annoyed her. Seeking a wider field for observation, 
she concentrated upon her family and took the liveliest 
possible interest in all that happened to it. The pomp and 
pretense of the Herbert Freers, the fad-ridden Lewises, 
Claire and her matrimonial tangle, Ethel and her love- 
affair were all grist to her mill. If she could only work all 
that raw material into a novel, what a story it would be! 
The drawer of her writing table was crammed with notes 
jotted down at random on magazine margins, grocery bags, 
odds and ends of paper, all labeled “Novel.” 

It was seldom, however, that she had a chance to write. 
Whenever she shut herself up in the Inkery with the hope 
of a morning’s work, the entire household descended upon 
her. Sometimes it was her mother, who was always match- 
ing samples and measuring things and had to have some 
one make up her mind for her. Sometimes it was Ethel 
who had taken the trimming off her hat and couldn’t get 
it back. Often it was a message from Aunt Lizzie to ask 
if she had called up all the ladies of the Guild about chang- 
ing the date of the meetings, or if she had finished ad- 
dressing the envelops for the Missionary Society. Between 
times the twins had the stomache-ache or the croup, or 
the marketing failed to come, or the ice was melted. 

She had tried putting out a “not-to-be-disturbed” sign. 
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Its only effect was to preface the interruption with an 
apology: “Cynthia, dear, I am not going to disturb you, 
but can you tell me...” 

“But you have disturbed me!” wailed the would-be au- 
thor. “Can’t you see that I can’t think when I’m shifting 
gears like this all the time?” 

Of late a new and not unpleasant duty had devolved 
upon her. Her mother insisted upon her seeing Mr. Ben- 
son whenever he called, and even accompanying them on 
walks and drives and to occasional picture shows. 

“IT can’t see him alone,” Mrs. Freer explained. “You 
know how they would all talk. Besides, I am not at all 
sure he wants to see just me. He likes us all, and of 
course we are all crazy about him. It makes it awkward 
for me to monopolize him.” 

It was quite true that the popularity of the new preacher 
caused complications. Miss Lizzie, considering him her 
special guest, managed her heart attacks so they would not 
occur on Saturday afternoon between three and six. Either 
Frederick or Ethel usually met him at the station, the 
former eager for the architectural magazine or new com- 
pass or special instrument which he invariably brought, 
the latter, an adoring satellite, caring less for her box of 
candy than for the privilege of hanging on his arm as they 
climbed the hill to the house. Always, in the fan-shaped 
doorway, Dorothy Freer, daintily expectant and frankly 
eager, waited to welcome him. 


The only feminine member of the household who did 
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not succumb to his charms was young Mrs. Peter Kelsey. 
She had taken his measure at their first meeting and decided 
that he was not for her. 

“I hate a friend of the family,” she said to Cynthia; “and 
besides, I believe it’s a bluff. Whom is he really coming to 
sect 

“All of us,” said Cynthia, evasively. “He even pays his 
respects to Aunt Mandy in the kitchen.” 

“IT know his type,” said Claire. “He is a professional 
Charmer. He can ask you for a cooky and make you feel 
that he is asking for a kiss. But I think this time he is 
specializing. Come, is it you or Aunt Dorothy?” 

“Me?” repeated Cynthia, in honest surprise. “Why, he is 
fonder of Ethel than he is of me.” 

“Nonsense. He thinks of her as a child. In fact, he is 
even inclined to patronize me. Of course he is flirting with 
Aunt Dorothy; and, believe me; she certainly meets him 
half-way! But it’s you who intrigue him. I’ve seen him 
watching you out of the corner of his eyes. He’d rather 
have you tease him than have the others pet him.” 

“Guess again!” advised Cynthia. “Mr. Benson is about as 
much interested in me as he is in a barbed-wire fence.” 

But Claire’s suggestion disturbed her. The fact that Mr. 
Benson treated her differently had been apparent since the 
first time she adroitly caught one of his compliments and 
broke it before it touched her. She thought she had of- 
fended him, but perhaps his ceasing to compliment her was 
a subtle tribute to her superiority to flattery. He was 
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rather aware of her presence; but then, he was aware of 
everybody. That vivid personal interest was one of his 
marked characteristics. 

“Claire’s a goose!” she told herself, and tried to dismiss 
the matter from her mind. 

Meanwhile her scoffing imp, who usually sent in an 
alarm when an incipient blaze occurred in her own heart, 
was evidently asleep at his post. She had every reason to 
trust him, for in the past he had served her well. When 
at sixteen she had plunged headlong into her first affair 
—with Tim Murray, a wild red-headed boy of whom the 
family disapproved—it was the imp and not the family 
who saved the situation. She had been all but ready to 
elope with Tim, when he sent her a silver bracelet with a 
note asking her to “wear it forever on her rist.” Whereupon 
her imp shrieked with glee, and never permitted her to 
glance at her wrist without seeing it minus its “w.’ 

Later on, in her sophomore year, she had encountered a 
composer. It was at a Yale Prom. There was a full moon, 
and before the evening was over he had laid himself and 
all his works—including three songs, a prelude, and a 
funeral march—at her feet. They confided to each other 
their great ambitions, and indited daily literary epistles 
during the spring semester, writing on uniform paper and 
numbering the pages from one letter to another, so that a 
future biographer might print the correspondence intact. 
But when they met at a dance in June and she saw that he 
had waved his hair with curling-tongs, she could no 
longer regard him seriously. 
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Once, to be sure, the imp had failed her completely. In 
that disastrous affair with Ted Faulkner the conflagra- 
tion had been so sudden and so blinding that she had 
emerged seared and scarred and disillusioned, unable for 
once to see anything but the tragedy of it. 

“You don’t believe in love,” Ethel accused her one day. 
“You think Mother and I are sentimental.” 

“Of course you are! And I envy you,” Cynthia an- 
swered. “Do you suppose Mr. Benson would purr for me 
as he does for Dolly when she flatters him?” 

“But you aren’t pretty like Mother,” said Ethel, spitefully, 
“and you haven't her cute little ways.” 

“I am young yet. Perhaps when I am as old as she is, 
I'll be cute too,” began Cynthia, teasingly; then she added, 
“Tt’s true, though, that Dolly rubs people the right way, 
and I rub them wrong.” 

“And yet,” said Ethel, in a puzzled tone, “everybody 
likes you best, even Mr. Benson.” 

For the second time Cynthia scoffed at the suggestion and 
assured herself and Ethel that Mr. Benson was interested 
solely in their mother. The affair, to be sure, was a mild 
one, simmeriing along pleasantly enough, with no signs 
of boiling over. That was one of the most comfortable 
things about Mr. Benson: he never boiled over. Moderation 
in all things seemed to be his motto. 

“T sometimes wonder if it is a good digestion or a 
good conscience,” Cynthia told her mother. 

“It is spiritual serenity,” Mrs. Freer said, with a far- 
away look in her eyes. 
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“Don’t you suppose he ever broke a commandment in his 
life?” asked Ethel. 

“A commandment!” laughed Claire, who had over- 
heard her. “Mon Dieu! I doubt if he has ever broken a 
convention!” 

The record of a blameless life did not appeal to Mrs. 
Claire Kelsey. In fact, the only thing which had appealed 
to her since her return to Kentucky was her young cousin 
Barney Freer. He was the only one who spoke her lan- 
guage and enjoyed her pace. They both traveled life 
as squirrels travel a telegraph wire, lightly and intrepidly, 
with no concern for the heights above or the depths be- 
low. Their escapades at various country clubs had already 
set the gossips buzzing, and Cynthia had been spared 
none of the details. 

“T wish Uncle Herbert would ask Claire up to Lake 
Placid,” she said to her mother after a particularly wild 
episode had been brought to her notice. “I don’t think she 
and Barney are any too good for each other.” 

“Why, Cynthia, I was just watching them from the 
window, thinking how sweet it was for two young cousins 
to be so congenial. Just listen to them laugh!” 

Cynthia looked down into the yard where Claire was 
stretched in a barrel hammock, her legs crossed and one 
pointed toe extended heavenward. Beside her on the 
ground sat Barney, peeling an apple and feeding her 
slices on the point of a knife. Now and then she brought 
down her toe to touch his shoulder in order to start the 
swing. 
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“You must acknowledge,” persisted Mrs. Freer, “that 
Barney has been home every week-end since she came. And 
when he is out with her, I feel so much safer.” 

“Did you hear them coming in last night?” 

“No; why?” Mrs. Freer was in instant panic. “Oh my 
dear, you don’t mean... ?” 

“T certainly do. Claire is just as bad as he is. They are 
the talk of the town.” 

“Why, this is terrible! What shall we do? Get her father 
to speak to her?” 

“Her father!” repeated Cynthia, scornfully. “You don’t 
suppose he’d have the nerve to scold her for taking too 
many high-balls? It would be like Uncle Herbert ragging 
Barney for betting on the races when he plays the stock- 
market all the time, himself.” 

“Isn’t it a shame,” wailed Mrs. Freer, “just when I 
thought everything was going so smoothly, for this to hap- 
pen? I think it is perfectly dreadful of Claire to encourage 
Barney in doing these wild things. She’s two years older 
than he is, and a mother.” 

“Having children doesn’t make a mother,” declared Cyn- 
thia. “Claire might go on having twins through eternity 
and never sprout a maternal instinct. She’s perfectly in- 
different to Pip and Jerry, except to play with them as if 
they were puppies. Poor little tikes!” 

“I think she’s a wicked girl,” said Mrs. Freer. “And 
after all we have done for her and the children!” 

“She’s no worse than Barney,” Cynthia reminded her 
firmly. “They are two of a kind. If it will ease your mind, 
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Vl tackle Uncle Julius, and he will pass the buck to Uncle 
Herbert, and he will pass it to Aunt Dora, and she will 
come and tell Aunt Lizzie that dear little Claire isn’t 
looking well and that they have decided to take her up 
to Placid for the rest of the summer.” 

“And what about the twins?” 

“They will have to stay here. Fhey are just beginning to 
gain; and besides, Aunt Dora would never consent to hav- 
ing them up there.” 

“T can’t take the responsibility of them,” said Mrs. Freer, 
helplessly. “I never knew what to do with my own babies 
when they were sick, and I should be scared to death if 
anything happened to the twins. If they stay, you will have 
to give up your visit to Kate Wesson.” 

“All right,” Cynthia agreed listlessly. “ve given it up 
for three summers now, so I’ve acquired the habit. Be- 
sides, some one’s got to be here to put the fear of God 
into Barney! The only one who can control him is the 
one who holds the purse-strings. If the worst comes to 
the worst, I am going to tell Aunt Lizzie the truth about 
him.” 

“Now Cynthia,” remonstrated her mother, “you know we 
can never do that. She adores the ground he walks on; 
and besides, I don’t think it would be loyal to him.” 

“But don’t you see that as long as she thinks he is per- 
fect, she will go on paying his debts, and we'll never get 
him straightened out? What Barney needs is to be up 
against it good and hard. That’s the only thing that is 
ever going to cramp his style.” 
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“Please, Cynthia, don’t be so hard on him! You forget 
what a delicate little boy he was. That’s the reason we 
spoiled him so. Pneumonia five times before he was twelve! 
And Doctor Rawlins warned me that his lungs would 
never be strong. I never start to scold him that I don’t 
think, ‘Poor child! We may not have him with us this time 
next year!’” 

As usual, Cynthia’s resolve to handle the delinquent 
went down before this appeal. The habit of protecting 
Barney against the consequences of his misdeeds had been 
instilled into her at a tender age. She could remember the 
rare instances in his boyhood when he had been put to 
bed for punishment, and how she had always been made 
to feel so sorry for him that she had sat by the bed and 
read to him until his hours of imprisonment were over. 

Now, instead of telling Aunt Lizzie, she decided to cope 
with the situation as best she could single-handed. 
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By August the drought and heat of the Kentucky summer 
were at their worst. The crops were injured, bushes and 
trees drooped, limp and shriveled. The river crawled slug- 
gishly between hard dry banks, and all boats were com- 
pelled to use the locks. Every evening at twilight the wind 
rose, but it was like a hot blast from a furnace; and when 
it died down, the heat seemed more oppressive than be- 
fore. 

At Hickory Hill the days dragged along with monot- 
onous regularity. After Claire’s departure for Lake Placid, 
Ethel had been sent to relatives in South Carolina to get 
her away from Bob Dillon, and Frederick had gone 
camping with the Boy Scouts. Barney, being deprived of 
his chief amusement, spent little time at the farm, prefer- 
ring to seek diversion afar. 

Cynthia and her mother, left as usual to bear the bur- 
dens, agreed on a division of labor, one taking charge of 
the twins and the other of Miss Lizzie. 

Pip and Jerry had blossomed out amazingly in the 
country air, and, in spite of the fact that it was their second 
summer, were growing plump and rosy and exceedingly 
troublesome. The French nurse had been replaced by 
black Mammy, who had nursed all the Freer children. 
Mammy was too fat now to do much active service, but she 
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Much as Cynthia adored the twins, she began to feel 
the effects of their strenuous demands. The long, hard 
summer following other long, hard seasons, was proving 
more than usually difficult, and, as her Aunt Lizzie told 
her more than once, she was getting “edgy.” 

The only oases in the desert of her monotony were the 
visits of Mr. Benson. When he came, he brought flowers 
or candy for the others and books for her. Sometimes it 
was a new novel, sometimes a volume of verse, often noth- 
ing more than an interesting magazine article, but each 
served as a basis for discussion later. 

She had not realized how hungry she was for com- 
panionship, for some one to talk to about impersonal 
things. Mr. Benson was so big and good-looking and re- 
assuring. The petty annoyances of life never seemed to 
touch him. In fact, there were times when she could not 
refrain from casting pebbles into the pool of his placidity. 
But when she realized his unfailing kindness and gen- 
erosity, she always repented. 

As to the state of his feeling for her mother she was 
still in doubt. Nothing could be more chivalrous than his 
attitude toward her, but as is the case with most good- 
looking bachelors past forty, his instinct for self-protec- 
tion was well developed. Poor Dolly, meanwhile, was 
moving about in a maze of romance. 

Fortunately, Miss Lizzie was still ignorant of what was 
taking place, and, the rest of the family being out of town, 
Cynthia had been the sole witness to the unfolding drama. 
In the last few weeks, however, it was more and more evi- 
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dent that she was becoming complicated in the plot. Mr. 
Benson frequently led her into conversational depths where 
her mother could not follow, and took the liveliest in- 
terest in discussing with her books and subjects of which 
her mother was quite ignorant. It was so unlike him to be 
lacking in tact that she decided he must be currying favor 
with her for Dolly’s sake rather than her own. In any case, 
he was helping her through a dull, torrid summer, and 
she was too grateful to be distrustful. 

One Saturday afternoon toward the end of August found 
her in the kitchen, whistling gaily as she packed a small 
basket with a picnic lunch. Wrapped in wax-paper was a 
pile of savory sandwiches, flanked on one side by two 
thermos bottles, and on the other by two oranges, two 
bananas, and a stack of fat sugary doughnuts. A rain- 
storm the day before had cleared the air, and a fresh wind 
was stirring the tired drooping leaves. It was a heavenly 
respite from the intense heat, and life had suddenly as- 
sumed a new and cheerful aspect. 

Mr. Benson was to have taken supper at the farm, but 
at noon Miss Lizzie, always a victim to any change in the 
weather, developed a heavy cold, and Cynthia had been 
told by her mother to telephone and break the engage- 
ment. But the engagement had not been broken. 

“Do you both have to nurse Miss Freer?” Mr. Benson 
had asked wistfully over the telephone. 

“N-no,” said Cynthia. “I have begged Mother to let me 
do it, but, you see, Aunt Lizzie isn’t speaking to me to- 
day, which makes it a bit awkward.” 
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“Well, since you are in disgrace, why can’t you play 
with me?” he begged. “You promised to row me over to 
the Island sometime; why not go this afternoon?” 

Cynthia’s heart leapt at the prospect. She loved to prowl 
around the Island, where she and Barney had played as 
children. It would be such fun to show Mr. Benson the 
Pirate’s Den, and the dam which they had spent half a 
summer in building. The day was perfect for a picnic. 

“Hadn’t we better wait until some day when Mother 
can go?” she asked, adding almost in the same breath, 
“Only, I am afraid we could never get her into a 
rowboat!” 

“Funny little mouse, isn’t she?” Mr. Benson’s voice soft- 
ened perceptibly. “Never mind; we will plan something 
special for her next week. To-day it is the Island. I shall 
be out on the five train.” 

Mrs. Freer was delighted with the plan. 

“Tt will be a lovely chance for you to really know each 
other,” she said. “He’s always liked you and said charm- 
ing things about you, but I’ve never felt you really ap- 
preciated him. If you will only be your own sweet self and 
not scratchy and provoking, I know you'll like him.” 

“But I do already,” insisted Cynthia. “I think he’s almost 
too good to be true.” 

It was amazing what a difference a change in the 
weather and the prospect of a diversion could make in a 
person’s attitude of mind! Cynthia’s whistle grew so loud 
and gay that her mother came to the door with her 
finger on her lips. 
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“Please, Cynthia! Miss Lizzie is simply raving about 
the noise you are making.” 

“It’s a permanent rave with her,” said Cynthia, rank- 
ling under a recent injustice; then she added contritely: 
“Poor soul! I am sorry I disturbed her. Do you think she 
would like me to steam her head with eucalyptus tea?” 

“You haven’t time. The train is due in fifteen minutes.” 

“T’ve only got to iron out a blouse, and I can dress in a 
jiffy.” 

“I wish you would put on something pretty,” said her 
mother. “He has never seen you in anything decent. Why 
don’t you wear your white serge?” 

“To the Island? Not on your life! A clean blouse and 
knickers are the best I can do for His Reverence.” 

At five-thirty, when Mr. Benson appeared, clad in a light 
gray golf suit with cap to match, and wearing a red rose 
in his buttonhole, Cynthia wished she had taken her 
mother’s advice. He was always so conspicuously well 
groomed that he rather required dressing up to. 

“Here is a posy for Miss Elizabeth, with my sympathy,” 
he said. “Am I not going to have a glimpse of your 
mother ?’ 

“Not until we come back,” said Cynthia. “She is en- 
gaged with Aunt Lizzie.” 

“Tt would almost compensate one for being ill, to have 
so charming a nurse,” he said. Then he picked up the 
lunch basket. “All aboard the lugger?” 

“Yes,” said Cynthia, adding with a twinkle, “Only, the 
girl doesn’t happen to be yours.” 
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“Whose, then?” 

“Nobody’s. I told you I was a maverick. Shall we start?” 

She led the way down the hill, swinging ahead of him 
through the long wet grass, across the field, past the Mc- 
Gurks’, to where an old rowboat was tied to what re- 
mained of a former dock. 

“Can’t I help you?” said Mr. Benson. “If you don’t mind 
telling me what to do.” 

“You get in—no, not that seat, the other one. Steady 
there!” 

He sat down more suddenly than he expected, and the 
lunch basket would have gone into the water had she not 
dexterously caught it. 

“There we are!” she said, taking the oars and pulling for 
midstream, with long, steady strokes. 

“T fear I am not much use in a boat,” he apologized. 

“Then it’s up to you to be ornamental, isn’t it?” she 
answered as she feathered her oars. 

The river was a long expanse of sparkling ripples which 
grew into waves as they crossed in the wake of a pass- 
ing steamboat. 

“T shouldn’t get too close,” suggested Mr. Benson, grasp- 
ing the sides of the skiff. 

“Why not?” asked Cynthia, making straight for the big 
stern wheel that was churning the water into foam. 

“Because it’s dangerous,” Mr. Benson said apprehensively. 

“But don’t you like danger? Just a thrill now and then?” 

“Not on the water. I am too poor a swimmer.” 

“If we upset, I’l! fish you out,” she promised, letting the 
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skiff take the waves, to the evident discomfiture of her pass- 
enger. 

It was not until they reached the Island and beached the 
boat in the cove that he seemed quite reassured. 

“We can park our basket here,” cried Cynthia, springing 
out and tying the boat to one of the willows that trailed 
the fringe of the stream. “Then what do you say to going 
for a good hard scramble?” 

Mr. Benson wiped his brow. It had been hot on the 
river, and the cool shade of the trees was inviting. 

“Perhaps you don’t like to scramble?” Cynthia said 
doubtfully. 

But he met the challenge. “I like to do anything with 
you. Which way do we go?” 

There were several old paths, but it pleased Cynthia to 
plunge straight through the thicket, climbing over logs and 
around boulders and through brambles. The rain of the 
day before had left the earth soft, and at times they went 
ankle-deep in the mud. When they reached the Pirate’s 
Den, they were covered with burrs, and Mr. Benson was 
flushed and a trifle winded. 

“Do you see that tree?” asked Cynthia, pointing to a 
giant sycamore. “I used to climb it like a squirrel. Wonder 
if I could do so now.” 

“From the way you have conquered other obstacles this 
afternoon,” he said, again mopping his brow, “I should 
back you to go to the top.” 

“Honest?” she said. “Well, here goes!” 
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With a quick leap she caught the lowest bough and 
swung herself up. She knew perfectly well that she was 
showing off, but the sight of the big tree had awakened 
an old and cherished pride in her prowess as a climber. Un- 
encumbered by skirts, and instinctively remembering where 
to put her feet and where to get a hand-hold, she rapidly 
ascended to a high branch, while Mr. Benson shouted 
protests from below. 

The descent, however, was less successful. About ten 
feet above the ground a heavy limb, apparently sound but 
evidently decayed, snapped under her weight, and in 
springing back to safety she caught her right foot firmly in 
a narrow crotch of the tree and was unable to extricate it. 

Mr. Benson, standing below, just out of reach of her 
foot, made wild and futile suggestions. 

“Can’t you brace yourself with your other foot and pull 
yourself up?” he called anxiously. 

“No place to brace,” said Cynthia. “Isn’t it silly?” 

“You are sure the foot is not twisted, nor hurt in any 
way?’ 

“Just skinned a bit. I'll get it loose in a second.” 

But the seconds lengthened into minutes, and the dif- 
ficulty was no nearer solution. 

“I am coming up,” declared Mr. Benson, pulling off his 
coat. 

Cynthia demurred; she was sure she could manage it 
alone. But he was already pulling himself up, with con- 
siderable effort, to her level. 
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“Now that you have arrived, what are you going to do?” 
she asked quizzically as they faced each other around the 
tree trunk. 

“I’m going to get well braced, then lift your weight off 
the foot, and swing you around so you can step up where 
Ieam, seer” 

She hesitated, then the absurdity of the situation swept 
over her and she began to laugh. 

“Be careful,” he implored, catching hold of her wrists. 
“If you don’t stop laughing you'll make us both fall.” 

“T...1...can’t help it!” she gasped, glancing at his 
smudged nose and tumbled hair. “You look so... so 
unclerical.” 

“T feel unclerical. But really, Cynthia, if you will just do 
as I say—forgive me, please, for dropping the ‘Miss.’ ” 

“All right, provided you don’t drop this miss also, Di- 
vided we stand, untied we fall! Heave away!” 

As he reached around a sustaining branch and put his 
arms about her, a strange and unexpected thing happened 
to her. A moment before, she had been in the least senti- 
mental of moods, but at his first touch she suddenly found 
herself trembling. By some trick of association the present 
merged into the past, and it was Ted Faulkner’s arms that 
encircled her, and Ted’s shoulder against her cheek. A wave 
of the old tenderness engulfed her, and for a moment 
longer than was necessary she clung tightly to the shoulders 
that were not Ted’s, yet had the power of bringing Ted 
back. Then, in disgust at herself, she pushed him quickly 
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“I think I can manage it better this way,” she said 
brusquely. “You brace my left foot and let me pull up by 
your arm. There! Ouch!” 

With a savage wrench she had jerked the foot free, leav- 
ing a piece of stocking and a bit of ankle behind. 

“But you've hurt yourself! Your foot is bleeding!” cried 
Mr. Benson, solicitously. 

“Serves me right! No, please, I don’t need any help,” and 
regardless of the injured ankle she slid down the tree and, 
without waiting for him, started off to the boat. 

Never had she been more surprised or abashed. The old 
fires which she had thought were dead were evidently only 
slumbering. And to think that Mr. Benson, of all people in 
the world, should have stirred them to a blaze. But he 
had been wonderful! Not by look or gesture had he ap- 
peared to notice her unaccountable behavior. Perhaps he 
really had not noticed, perhaps it was not so bad as she 
imagined, perhaps. . . 

“I hope you have plenty of sandwiches,” called a casual 
voice behind her. “I was never more famished in my life.” 

She could not bring herself to look at him until she was 
spreading the paper cloth and unpacking the lunch basket. 

“Tl do that,” he offered, “if you will take my big 
handkerchief and tie up your ankle. I'll get you some water 
to bathe it, first. Have you an extra cup?” 

It was impossible to be awkward or constrained with 
any one as tactful as Mr. Benson. By the time the basket 
was unpacked she had completely regained her self-pos- 
session, and was teasing him and challenging him as usual. 
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He was always frankly interested in food, and she found a 
certain primitive satisfaction in appeasing the ravenous 
hunger induced by their long walk. 

“There aren’t many people who know how to laugh as 
you do,” he said, accepting his sixth sandwich. 

“Do you think I could capitalize it?” she asked. “I am 
trying to find a talent I can convert into cash.” 

“Oh, you are not so material as you would have people 
think,” he said. “I have watched you at concerts and when I 
was reading poetry aloud.” 

“Oh, that!” she flung out a derisive hand. “Don’t all the 
dames look soulful at the sound of your dulcet voice?” 

“Not by any means. I am getting quite frightened about 
some of those austere ladies at St. Timothy’s. Suppose they 
should not like me!” 

“But you know they will,” said Cynthia. “You will be 
like a bee drowned in honey. No more picnics then!” 

“You can’t get rid of me as easily as that!” Curtis as- 
sured her. “I intend to buy a small car, and I shall. be 
running out to Hickory Hill just as often as you and your 
dear mother will let me.” 

He took a cigarette out of a monogrammed case, and 
lit it with the finesse with which he accomplished all the 
minor acts of life. 

“Mayn’t I have one?” asked Cynthia. 

“I beg your pardon. I’d never seen you smoke.” 

“No. I have to keep it from Aunt Lizzie, and Ethel has 
to keep it from me, and Mother tries to keep it from us 
both by smoking only in the bathroom.” 
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“You don’t mean that little lady mother of yours .. .” 

“Oh yes, but don’t give her away. She’s frightfully dis- 
creet about it. You aren’t shocked, are you?” 

“Indeed I am not. I am a firm upholder of equal rights 
for women.” 

“Claire Kelsey says that’s what she and her husband 
split up about. They both believed in one standard.” 

“But if they agree?” 

“Well, you see Peter Kelsey wanted to accept the 
woman’s standard, and Claire wanted to accept the man’s.” 

“IT am afraid young Mrs. Kelsey is ultra-modern in her 
views.” 

“I wish she had stayed in Paris,” said Cynthia, leaning 
back against the sand-bank and puffing smoke at the mos- 
quitoes. “You know I told you about the affair that’s on 
between her and Barney?” 

“Aren’t you exaggerating it?” he asked. “Your mother 
doesn’t seem alarmed.” 

“My mother,” said Cynthia, “thinks it is right and nat- 
ural for every one to be madly in love with Barney, even 
his first cousin, who is married and the mother of twins.” 

“Do you think Mrs. Kelsey is really interested in him?” 
asked Curtis, easing himself down beside her and pre- 
paring for a long confidential chat. 

“I know it!” said Cynthia, who liked nothing better than 
to dramatize the family for a sympathetic listener. “And 
what is more, Barney is crazy about her. Nobody seems 
concerned about it but me. But I’ve been seeing it for a 


month.” 
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“How do you know it is nothing more than an idle 
flirtation?” he asked. 

“T know the symptoms.” 

“From observation or experienced?” 

“From both.” 

He looked at her a moment questioningly, then ven- 
tured: : 

“T’ve often wondered about you, Miss Cynthia. You seem 
so indifferent to men, so... almost antagonistic. It’s 
good to know that you are... vulnerable ... like the 
rest of us.” 

“Yes, | am; at least, I was.- 

“I have suspected all along that you had been through 
some deep experience. Do you think you could tell me 
about it?” 

Cynthia’s eyes trailed off to the distant shore, which had 
lost its sharp outlines as they talked. A big transparent 
moon hung low on the horizon, and here and there across 
the river silver lights twinkled into engaging patterns. 
From below came the soft lap, lap of the water against 
the boat’s side, and from the woods back of them sounded 
the twitter of sleepy birds. 

Under the magic of the hour and encouraged by the sym- 
pathetic interest of an adept confessor, she found herself 
for the first time pouring out the story of her unhappy 
love-affair. A wrong question, an inopportune comment, 
and her mood would have broken like an overblown 
bubble. But her companion lay there beside her, silent, 
attentive, and beautifully serious. 
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“And that was all,” she said in conclusion, with an 
ironic smile. “I couldn’t marry him at once, and he 
wouldn’t wait. He married another girl, and I... well, 
here I am!” 

“And you have never cared for any one else?” he asked 
softly. 

“Never. I never expect to.” 

“How exquisitely faithful a woman can be!” he sighed. 

“Tt isn’t that!” cried Cynthia, impatiently. “It’s just 
that he has spoiled things for me—you know—smashed my 
illusions.” 

“Ah! but you must seek new ones.” 

“They aren’t worth the effort. Claire says all men are 
alike, that none of them are really loyal.” 

“But your cousin judges from her own unhappy experi- 
ence.” 

“On the contrary, she says that Peter Kelsey was the 
exception that proved the rule. But she was probably wrong 
there; women usually are about their own husbands.” 

“What a little cynic you are!” exclaimed Mr. Benson. 
“T see that I shall have to take you in hand!” 

“I am open to conversion. Where shall we begin?” 

“Suppose you begin by believing in me and my very 
earnest desire to help you.” 

Cynthia lifted her mocking eyes to his, but they fell be- 
fore his serious, earnest gaze. 

“All right,” she said; “I think I can stretch my faith to 
that extent. What next?” 

“Well, I should suggest that the next step is for you to 
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put the past completely out of your mind, to get absorbed in 
something else.” 

“I don’t worry about Ted any more,” she disclaimed. 
“Months have passed without my giving him a thought. 
It’s only when something reminds me—starts it all up 
again, you know.” 

“Time heals all wounds,” he reminded her. “And you 
must not forget that you are still young and very charm- 
ing.” 

Cynthia’s imp, which had been asleep up to now, stirred 
uneasily. 

“Which is just another way of suggesting that there is 
still a chance for me?” she asked. 

His silence reproached her flippancy, so she added hastily: 

“What I want is a chance to write. My own romance 
turned out to be a short story, but my ambition is a long 
novel.” 

“So your mother told me. Have you started it yet?” 

“Ages ago. I am afraid when I get back to it I'll find my 
hero bald and my heroine toothless. I have so little time 
to write.” 

“My dear girl, you are doing far more in your beauti- 
ful devotion to your family than you could ever do in writ- 
ing books!” 

“I am not so sure of that,” protested Cynthia. “Besides, 
don’t you ever want to kick over the traces and do some- 
thing that isn’t your duty?” 

He smiled indulgently. “That depends upon how you 
define duty.” 
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“All right, Mr. Socrates. We will define our terms. Say 
duty is something to which we are bound by a legal or 
moral obligation.” 

“Oh! If you mean voting and respecting the Volstead 
Act and paying calls on deaf old ladies and raising church 
funds, I shall have to plead guilty.” 

“T don’t mean that, and you know it. You are a terrible 
hedger, Father Benson.” 

Curtis .s., please.” 

“No. I'd better get used to calling you ‘Father.’” Then, 
after a wicked pause, she added, “You see, I have adopted 
you as a confessor.” 

“That is splendid,” he said in a relieved tone. “And as 
such may I talk to you seriously about yourself for a 
moment?” 

“Yes indeed. It’s my favorite subject.” 

“T said seriously. I really think I can help you if you 
will let me. You know I am... well ...I may say, a 
collector of souls.” 

“Feminine preferred,” she amended. 

“Please! Will you be serious? I have been watching you 
for over two months now, and I can’t help seeing that you 
are unhappy about something.” 

“Aren’t we all?” 

“More or less, perhaps. But you say it is no longer that 
old affair. Can’t you tell me what it is that troubles you?” 

“Oh, the whole sorry scheme of things! Myself, and 
Mother and Ethel and Barney. You probably don’t know 
what a terrible time we have had with Barney.” 
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Mr. Benson was all solicitude. “No indeed, I do not. 
Why didn’t your mother mention it to me? I have had such 
remarkable success in my work with young men. I am sure 
I can help him. Is he dissipated?” 

Having once broken over the barrier of her reserve, 
Cynthia found it is easy to do so again. It was a relief to 
talk the whole thing out with so tolerant and understanding 
a person as Mr. Benson, especially as he held out very 
definite hope of changing the situation. He cited a num- 
ber of specific instances where he had straightened out more 
complicated cases than Barney’s, and assured her of his 
eagerness to undertake the delicate commission. 

“Now that’s settled,” he said, “let us get back to your- 
self. Do you know what the psychologists would say? They 
would tell you that you were suffering from a divided 
psyche.” 

“It sounds terrible,” said Cynthia, amused but inter- 
ested. “Do go on and tell me about it.” 

“I can only tell you how it seems to me,” said Mr. 
Benson, with a serious detachment that robbed the situ- 
ation of embarrassment “I see two Cynthia Freers, always 
at war with each other. There is the clever, ambitious, re- 
bellious, scoffing Cynthia, hard on herself and on others, 
who gets her release by laughing at life. Then there is 
the other Cynthia, sensitive, conscientious, sympathetic, who 
with a divine gift of intuition knows the needs of her 
fellow-men and finds her fullest expression in loving 
service.” 


Cynthia lay staring up into the gathering twilight, visual- 
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izing her two contrasting selves and realizing the truth of 
what he was saying. This experience of being analyzed was 
a new and fascinating one, and she was rather impressed 
by the unexpected keenness of Mr. Benson’s observations. 

“Well,” she said a little tremulously, turning her face up 
to his, “what are we going to do about it?” 

“We are going to try to harmonize all these conflicting 
desires, to see the verities of life in their true relations. 
We are going to read a little philosophy together, and 
have a little more diversion, and try to strike a happier 
balance between work and play. You are going to let me 
help you, aren’t you?” 

He smiled his broad, kind smile, and held out his 
hand, and it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that Cynthia should lay her own in it, and leave it there 
for a few moments while they listened to the lazy lapping 
of the water, and the stirring of the wind in the tree-tops. 

“T suppose we ought to be going home,” she said, sitting 
up reluctantly. “It’s a shame to leave when it’s all so 
beautiful. Do you know a poem beginning, “There is a 
moment between day and night When magic lives in 
light’?” 

“No. Say the rest of it. Why should we go?” 

“Because it’s after seven. Don’t tempt me to stay, be- 
cause, as I told you, I am getting awfully tired of doing 
my duty. If you will collect the things, I'll untie the boat.” 

Going back they were with the current, and the dipping 
oars made recurrent pools of silver in the purpling water. 
In midstream a Cincinnati packet passed them, her decks a 
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tier of twinkling lights. There was dancing aboard, and 
the strains of a popular air floated to them across the water. 

Suddenly Mr. Benson caught it up with a full, rich 
baritone that amazed Cynthia. 

“Why, I had no idea you could sing like that!” she 
cried in frank enthusiasm. “It’s a wonder you aren’t on the 
concert stage.” 

“I should have been had it not been for family opposi- 
tion,” he admitted. “In fact, that was the particular trace 
I had the most difficulty in not kicking over!” 

“And you haven’t regretted it?” she asked incredulously. 

“No,” he said calmly. “Once I make my decision, I 
never allow myself any regrets.” 

“It must be great to have yourself so well trained,” 
sighed Cynthia. “Do you think when my psyche gets united 
Tl be like that?” 

“T am sure of it,” he said as he stepped out of the boat. 

They beached the skiff at the McGurks’ landing and 
sauntered up the hill path. Neither had much to say as they 
swung the empty basket between them, but the silence 
was a comfortable, understanding one. 

“Aren’t you coming in?” she asked in surprise as he 
paused at the door-step. 

“Not to-night. I’ve just time to catch the nine-thirty. 
It’s been a glorious picnic. We shan’t forget it, shall we?” 

“I shan’t. You introduced me to a person I’d never met 
before.” 

“You are not offended at my frankness?” 

“Not a bit. You were a trump to tell me. I am going 
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right to work to change that person we were talking about.” 

“Don’t overdo it, please.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” he said putting his hand on her shoulder and 
looking deep into her eyes, “she’s extraordinarily nice just 
as she is.” 

Cynthia beat a hasty retreat up the steps. 

“Good night,” she said abruptly. 

“Good night ... dear,” he whispered before the front 
door closed between them. 


CHAP TERA EIGHT 


Cyntuta limped softly up the stairs, hoping to reach her 
room without being catechized..She and Ethel seldom 
came in from a party or an outing of any kind that they 
were not waylaid with questions concerning what people 
had on, and whether the cakes were home-baked, and what 
kind of dressing was served with the salad. To-night, in 
the rosy afterglow of her recent experience, she particu- 
larly wished to be undisturbed. 

But as she pushed open the door of her room, she saw 
a limp figure flung across her bed and heard the sound of 
muffled sobs. 

“Why Ethel, child!” she cried, rushing to her sister and 
taking her in her arms. “What is the matter? What brought 
you home?” 

The sobs redoubled as Ethel submitted to Cynthia’s em- 
brace. 

“It’s Bob!” she cried tragically. “I just can’t live without 
him, Cynthia! I’ve tried to do what they wanted me to; I 
gave up going to the Conservatory, and I tried to stay 
down there in Carolina. But I was too miserable, I just had 
to come home. And now ... now...” Another burst of 
tears interrupted her. 

“When did your train get in?” 


“This morning. Bob and I have been wandering about 
100 
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town all day, afraid to come but here. Then he said he 
wasn't going to stand it any longer, that he was coming 
home with me and face it out with Mother.” 

“And did he do it?” 

“I should say he did. He was perfectly wonderful. He 
told her that he loved me and that he wanted to marry 
me. He said he was willing to wait, if only they would let 
him come to see me and not keep him sneaking around 
meeting me on the sly.” 

“And what did she say?” asked Cynthia, eagerly. 

“Before she could say anything, Aunt Lizzie called us in 
there, and told Bob I was nothing but a silly child and 
didn’t know my own mind, and that if he was a gentle- 
man he would regard the wishes of the family and leave 
me alone. Then Bob got mad and said he was a gentleman 
but that he intended to regard nobody’s wishes but mine.” 

“Good for Bob!” cried Cynthia. 

“But you don’t know the rest!” said Ethel. “Aunt Lizzie 
as good as told him that he ought to look for a girl in 
his own class. As if the Dillons aren’t as good as any- 
body! And when he answered her back, she actually for- 
bade him the house!” 

“Why Ethel! And didn’t Dolly say a word?” 

“She wanted to. But she is so afraid Aunt Lizzie will 
find out about her selling the silver last month that she 
doesn’t dare call her soul her own.” 

“What silver? Not the old tea-service?” 

“No. It was the tureen and two candlesticks. She had 
to have it for Barney. I thought you knew.” 
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“No, I didn’t know, but go on: what happened next?” 

“Well, after Bob left they both jumped on him and his 
family, and said how disgraceful it would be for me to 
marry a Dillon, and how awful it would be for me to have 
a father-in-law. who was a fishmonger. Then I said at least 
Bob’s father supported himself and his family, and that 
was more than some of the Freers did. That made Aunt 
Lizzie so furious that Mother had to send for Doctor Raw- 
lins, and he bawled me out for getting Aunt Lizzie 
excited. If they don’t let up on me, I am going to run off 
and marry Bob, even if I am only seventeen. Lots of girls 
marry when they are no older than that.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said Cynthia, firmly. 
“Tf you will make me a promise here and now, I'll see 
that they leave you alone. I like Bob Dillon, and if he 
loves you and is willing to play fair, I am for him!” 

“Cynthia, you darling!” cried Ethel, flinging her arms 
about her. 

“Wait! You’ve forgotten the promise! If you will give 
me your word of honor that you will not do anything rash 
or silly, and will wait at least a year before you marry him, 
I will arrange for you to see him once a week, even if I 
have to engage an aéroplane to do it.” 

“And you won’t let them torment me and say horrid 
things about the Dillons?” 

“We will make them forget that the Dillons exist. At 
least, we will make Aunt Lizzie and the rest forget. I’m 
going to tell Dolly all about it.” 

When Cynthia had extracted the promise and gone 
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across the hall to carry out her intentions, she found her 
mother at the head of the stairs. 

“Is Mr. Benson in the parlor or on the porch?” she flut- 
tered, adding the last touches to her toilet. “I meant to be 
ready to receive him, but Ethel got home to-night and 
brought Bob Dillon with her, and we have had a most 
awful time. What on earth is the matter with your leg?” 

“IT skinned it climbing a tree.” 

“Why Cynthia, you are too old to do things like that! 
Have you put iodine on it?” 

“Not yet,” said Cynthia, adding apologetically as she 
looked at her mother’s carefully waved hair, “By the way, 
Mr. Benson did not stay.” 

Mrs, Freer’s countenance fell. “But didn’t he ask for me 
or anything?” - 

“He probably thought you were still busy with Aunt 
Lizzie.” 

“And he didn’t send me any word?” 

“Well,” said Cynthia, searching in her mind for some 
crumb of consolation, “he did say it would be worth 
while to be sick if one could have you for a nurse.” 

Instantly Mrs. Freer was appeased. 

“Did he say that?” she asked eagerly. “How sweet of 
him! Did you have a good time?” 

“Fine! What time did Ethel get home?” 

“Just after you left. Was the lunch all right?” 

“Delicious. Mr. Benson ate four of your doughnuts. What 
on earth made Aunt Lizzie behave so badly to Bob 


Dillon?” 
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“He deserved it. He shouldn’t have come out here when 
he knew how we all felt.” 

“But you might have been decent to him for Ethel’s 
sake. She is going to run off and marry him, if you and 
Aunt Lizzie keep this up!” 

“But what am I to do?” asked Mrs. Freer, futilely. “They 
all insist upon my putting a stop to it, and I'd rather cut 
off my right hand than hurt one of my children.” 

“Are you willing to leave it entirely to me?” asked 
Cynthia. 

“Indeed I am. Only, what about your Aunt Lizzie?” 

“She can think it’s broken off. In the meanwhile I 
think I can at least keep things as they are. Ethel has 
promised me to wait a year, if I will arrange for her to 
see Bob once a week.” 

“He can’t come here! Your Aunt Lizzie is firm about 
that.” 

“Then they will have to meet in town, and I'll be the 
gooseberry. It’s an awful bore, but there’s no other way. If 
Ethel ceases to be crossed in love, she will probably get 
over it.” 

“I hope and pray so,” said Mrs. Freer, absently; then 
she added with animation, “Now tell me all you did on 
the Island.” 

“Ate and talked.” 

“And you got along all right with Mr. Benson? You are 
really beginning to like him?” 

“T’ve always liked him.” 
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“Yes, in a way. But you have never seen him alone 
before. Don’t you think he is interesting?” 

Cynthia lifted a questioning brow. “Not exactly in- 
teresting. He is awfully good and kind.” 

“You'll admit he’s handsome?” 

“Very. Looks like an actor.” 

“He looks like a Greek god,” said Dorothy Freer, almost 
reverently. 

Cynthia got out of her mother’s room as soon as she 
could and slipped down to the hammock under the trees. 
She felt like a dog with a bone, looking for some place 
to bury it. The evening with Curtis Benson had been 
the happiest she had spent in years, but now that it was over 
she was not at all comfortable about it. What on earth had 
possessed her to talk so much! Could she really have told 
almost a stranger the secret things that had lain hidden 
in her heart all these years? Mr. Benson was too kind, too 
understanding, too sympathetic; once or twice he had 
almost succeeded in making her sorry for herself! And to 
think, after all her assumed indifference, of her having 
melted into his arms like that! What must he think of her? 
And what must she think of herself? 

As she lay there in the shadow her cheeks burned. She 
took herself sternly to task. She had encouraged him, 
there was no use denying it. She should have maintained 
her attitude of cool, half-cynical indifference. 

But she was not indifferent, something within her pro- 
tested. She couldn’t go on forever checking her natural 
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impulses, laughing at her longings, denying the desires 
of her heart! 

If Dolly was not going to marry Mr. Benson—and the 
possibility seemed increasingly remote—then why shouldn’t 
she accept the friendship he so eagerly proffered? They had 
tastes in common; art, literature, music, all the things for 
which she was hungry. She could go to him with all her 
perplexities and count on his sane, wholesome advice and 
assistance. His very presence was comforting. To be sure, 
he had no “laughing place.” She had discovered that at their 
first meeting. But that very fact had made her go farther 
with him than with most men. Once she reached a man’s 
laughing place, she invariably lingered there, indifferent to 
the depths beyond. 

It was not that Mr. Benson was in the least solemn or 
ministerial. She had never met any one more cheerfully 
buoyant. Only, she was aware that he had no kinship 
whatever with that sly little devil within her, whose 
society she so much enjoyed. The moment it asserted itself 
Mr. Benson looked puzzled and perturbed. “It’s because 
he’s so fine,” Cynthia told herself; “he never sees all the 
silly little shams and hypocrisies in people, that keep hitting 
me in the eye.” 

She decided that she would stop laughing at people and 
at herself; that she would cultivate that sensitive, serious, 
“divinely intuitive” side of her nature that Mr. Benson 
admired. That she would let him advise her, correct her 
faults, help her to find herself, in fact be her friend. 

Previsioning the friendship, there in the gently swaying 
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hammock, with the moonlight making dancing shadows on 
her body, proved such a thrilling pastime that it was 
after eleven o’clock before the telephone bell summoned 
her sharply back to reality. A summons at that hour in- 
variably meant trouble, and she hastened into the house to 
forestall her mother’s answering the call. 

For some moments she sat with the receiver at her ear, 
unable to get a response, then a familiar but unnatural 
voice asked: 

“Sis, ’s ’at you?” 

“Yes, Barney. Where are you?” 

“Damn’ if I know,” was the cheerful reply. 

“Can’t you ask somebody and find out?” said Cynthia, 
sharply. = 

“T’m stewed. They say, ‘Go home,’ an’ I can’t go home.” 

“Can’t you get a taxi?” 

“No. They’ve skinned me. Haven’t got a cent. W’at 
mus’ I do?” 

“Can’t you tell me if you are in town or in the country?” 

“Can’t tell anything. Got such a headache. Can’t you 
come get me?” 

“Listen, Barney!” said Cynthia, coaxingly. “You ask 
some one else to come to the phone. Don’t put up the 
receiver!” 

After a long, tense pause she heard a gruff voice say: 

“Hello! What do you want?” 

“Will you please tell me where you are phoning from?” 

Another pause, then the voice asked: 

“Who do you want here anyhow?” 
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“I want to send for Barney Freer. Will you tell me where 
he is?” 

There was evidently a discussion at the other end of 
the line, then the voice said: 

“T’'ll have him at the corner of Fourth and Market in half 
an hour. He’s going to get in Dutch if he stays here any 
longer.” 

“T'll send for him,” said Cynthia, eagerly; “and you will 
be sure to have him there?” 

“T said I would, didn’t I?” returned the voice, impa- 
tiently. 

Cynthia cautiously hung up the receiver, and listened 
for a sound from her mother’s room. Hearing none, she 
tiptoed down the hall and out the front door. Her heart 
was hammering furiously as she ran down the hill path 
and across the field toward the river. Repetition never 
dulled the agony of these nights when Barney was abroad, 
helpless, irresponsible, sure to get into trouble if he were 
not taken care of. 

On the path leading down to the McGurks’ shanty-boat 
she whistled, two long notes and two short ones. In a few 
minutes she saw a swinging light in the darkness below, 
then came the sound of breaking brush, and Iser, tousle- 
headed and sleepy-eyed, came running toward her. 

“It’s Mr. Barney again,” she said hurriedly. “A man has 
promised to have him at Fourth and Market in half an 
hour. Will you take the Ford and go in for him?” 

“And bring him home?” asked Iser, eagerly. “Or do you 
want me to keep him in town?” 
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“Yes—no—let me see! There’s no use for Mother to 
know. Take him to the Stag, Iser, and put him to bed. 
You will have to stay with him so he won’t go out again. 
Here’s some money. Don’t make a noise in getting the 
car out. And hurry, Iser, as fast as you can.” 

“Don’t worry, Miss Cynthy, I'll git him,” said Iser, start- 
ing up the path on a run. “An’ I'll call you up in the 
morning.” 

Cynthia sighed with relief as she limped painfully after 
him. Iser would get there on time, she knew, and he 
would guard Barney as faithfully as a sheep-dog guards 
a stray lamb. Her conscience smote her as she thought of 
the many times she had used the boy’s devotion for her to 
serve Barney’s needs. She must try to get him a good 
position. With a little more training he would make an 
excellent chauffeur. Uncle Herbert was always changing 
men; perhaps she could persuade him to give Iser a trial. 
In planning for Iser’s future she found temporary relief 
from the racking anxiety about Barney. 

Safely back in her own room, she had just undressed 
and slipped into bed when she heard a meek voice at the 
door: 

“Cynthia, are you there?” 

“Why yes, Dolly. Where else should I be?” 

“I don’t know. I am so nervous to-night. Do you mind 
my coming in for a minute?” 

“Not a bit. What’s your trouble?” 

“Why, I thought you hadn’t come upstairs, and there 
have been such queer noises. First I was sure I heard the 
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phone, then doors kept shutting, and once I thought I 
heard an auto going down the drive.” 

“And didn’t you hear a mouse squeak? or an owl hoot?” 
Cynthia teased. “Crawl in here beside me and go to sleep. 
It’s after twelve.” 

Mrs. Freer accepted the invitation, but she did not go 
to sleep. For half an hour she tossed restlessly, and from 
time to time she sighed. 

“Worrying about Ethel?” asked Cynthia, at last. 

“No, it’s not that.” 

“Barney, then?” 

“No indeed. Barney is in Henderson. He sent me a 
post-card saying he wouldn’t be at home this week-end.” 

“I guess Aunt Lizzie has been too much for you,” said 
Cynthia, grasping at the last straw. 

“No, no, it’s none of those things. Oh, Cynthia, I am so 
terribly unhappy!” 

This declaration, which ordinarily would have met 
with instant sympathy, hung in the air a moment before 
Cynthia said: “Well, what is it now?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Benson!” her mother burst forth. “You know 
how lovely he has been to me. Up to two weeks ago I was 
perfectly sure he cared for me. Then something happened. 
I don’t know what. Perhaps I was too eager, perhaps I 
encouraged him too much. But you know how I am! I 
just pour out my soul for one I love. Wise or unwise, right 
or wrong, I never consider. I love and I give, that’s all. I 
know you think I am silly, but I can’t help it. I’m just wild 
about him.” 
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“Do you mean that you... would marry him if he 
asked you to?” 

“Oh no! not while I have you children with me. Of 
course some day, if you should all marry . . . but all that 
could wait if I just knew that he loved me!” 

“Some wait,” said Cynthia, dryly, “considering there 
are four of us!” 

“But can’t you understand?” implored her mother. 
“Even if we never married, it would mean just everything 
to have a beautiful thing like that in my life. Oh Cynthia, 
can’t you help me?” 

“How can I? You are offering him such a cold proposi- 
tion.” 

“But I don’t believe he wants to marry, either,” argued 
Mrs. Freer, eagerly. “I sometimes think that is the reason 
he is afraid to tell me that he cares. If you could just sound 
him out some way. You are so clever in reading character. 
Didn’t he say anything this afternoon by which you could 
guess?” 

Cynthia was glad of the darkness that hid her telltale face. 

“He didn’t ask me for you, if that is what you mean.” 

At this her mother began to sob, declaring that every 
one was cruel to her and that nobody understood, and that 
she wished that she were lying beside dear Barnett, out at 
Cave Hill Cemetery. The voice was as young and as uncon- 
trolled as Ethel’s, and Cynthia gathered her into her arms 
and comforted her much as she had cornforted her small 
sister earlier in the evening. 

Her mother’s tears always roused in her a fiercely pro- 
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tective interest. If Curtis Benson did not love her, he cer- 
tainly ought to! He had given every evidence of being 
interested, and he had no right to raise hopes he did not 
mean to fulfill. What had changed him? What had caused 
this sudden unhappiness on her mother’s part? 

Dodge the issue as she would, she could not evade the 
answer. Any one else might have served as well to distract 
his transient attention, only it happened to be her own 
unhappy self. He had been lonely and bored in a new and 
unsympathetic environment. Perhaps if he had seen Dolly 
and Dolly alone, the attraction he had felt for her might 
have developed into something strong and abiding. Cynthia 
tried to review the past weeks. Now that it was too late, 
she could see the almost imperceptible shifting of his 
interest. Only her pleasure in his companionship had 
blinded her to its possible consequences; and now, just 
when she had taken him fully into her friendship, that 
friendship had suddenly assumed the aspect of something 
sinister, hurtful, full of potentiality for harm. 

In sudden panic she told herself that not for all the 
friendships in the world would she stand in the way of her 
mother’s remotest chance for happiness! She must disillu- 
sion Mr. Benson, make him dislike her if necessary—any- 
thing to undo the harm she had unwittingly done. 

Sitting up in bed, she turned on the light. 

“Go back to your own room, Dolly dear,” she said. “You 
deserve to have everything in this world you want, and 
you shall if I have anything to do with it.” 

“And you do think he cares a little?” 
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“Indeed I do! Just go on being your own sweet self, and 
he can’t help caring.” 

Dorothy Freer, greatly comforted, lifted a wet cheek to 
be kissed. 

“You must think [’m an awful goose, Cynthia,” she 
whispered with a quivering breath. 

“T think you are an awful darling,” said Cynthia. “Leave 
the door open if you like, and call me if you need me.” 

Ten minutes later Dorothy Freer was sound asleep under 
the canopy of her own bed, but Cynthia lay staring up into 
the darkness, trying to think things out. She saw her life, 
which had broadened out of late into new interests, shrink 
back into the narrow duties of Hickory Hill Farm. She saw 
the new, ideal Cynthia, whom Curtis Benson liked, chang- 
ing back into the hard, cynical Cynthia whom he deplored. 
Not until this moment had she realized how ardently she 
wanted his approbation, how much it was going to cost her 
to be firm in her resolve. 


Part II 
CURTIS BENSON 


CHAPTER ONE 


Curtis BENson was spending the week after his trial 
sermon at St. Timothy’s, with the Herbert Freers in their 
pretentious new home in Giles Court. It had been a most 
gratifying week, beginning with a welcome to the parish 
that far exceeded his expectations, and ending with invita- 
tions that would keep him socially engaged for some time 
to come. 

As he emerged from his shower-bath the second morning 
of his visit, feeling fit and vigorous after a brisk rub, he 
assured himself that never before had life seemed so over- 
flowing with blessings. After ten years of comparative 
oblivion in small Southern parishes, he had at last over- 
come a natural inclination to take the line of least resistance 
and let well enough alone, and had followed up a possible 
call to a much larger and more influential church in 
Kentucky. 

St. Timothy’s had more than fulfilled his dreams. A beau- 
tiful Gothic edifice with vine-clad towers; a wealthy, culti- 
vated congregation; a church organization that ran in 
established grooves. To be sure, he was asked only to supply 
the old rector’s place during his sojourn in Europe. But it 
was tacitly understood that the rector was in failing health, 
and that if the new incumbent proved acceptable he might 


reasonably hope to wear his robe permanently. 
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The warmth of his reception had left no possible doubt 
as to his acceptability, and even as he read the prayers for 
the sick, with the rector in mind, he made one in his own 
behalf that if Providence did not see fit to grant the first, it 
might grant the second. 

As he leisurely dressed himself, this radiant autumn 
morning, he gave vent to his satisfaction in song. He was 
glad his voice had lost none of its rich vibrance! It was 
the first thing people mentioned; even before they com- 
plimented his sermon, they praised his voice. He must use 
it more! It wouldn’t be a bad idea to sing like this for ten 
minutes every morning. He stood before a long mirror and, 
squaring his chest, let his voice out gloriously. But sud- 
denly the song ceased. Turning sideways, he viewed his 
figure with apprehension. Accustomed to viewing himself 
in a short mirror, he was agreeably familiar with every 
line of his fine shoulders, his well-rounded head, and his 
full chest. This full-length view revealed something new 
and disturbing, a slight but unmistakable rotundity at the 
waist line. In scoffing disbelief he viewed it at various 
angles, exhaling, inhaling, expanding the chest. Still that 
ominous curve remained, a slight but menacing portent of 
things to come. 

“I must begin to diet,” he told himself in alarm. “All 
these teas and dinners are too fattening. I shall cut sweets 
down to the minimum.” 

But when he reached the breakfast table, he forgot his 
good intentions. Mrs. Freer had her breakfast in bed, and 
Mr. Freer had long since departed for the office. Con- 
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sequently Curtis enjoyed the luxury of prolonging his meal 
indefinitely, dawdling over the paper, running through the 
morning mail, and keeping no account whatever of the 
number of hot waffles he disposed of. 

He found it extremely pleasant sitting there in the 
luxurious sun-porch before a small perfectly appointed 
breakfast table, with a well-trained butler at his elbow. He 
noted with satisfaction the thickness of the cream as it 
poured out of the antique silver jug, and the golden glint 
of the strained honey in its crystal stand; he enjoyed feel- 
ing himself well groomed, fit in body and soul, an integral 
part of this well-organized household. 

The only cloudlet that marred his horizon was the notice 
of a funeral that must be conducted at four o’clock on 
Friday afternoon. Funerals were the most irksome of 
Curtis’s duties. Even a firm faith in the immortality of the 
soul did not offset the unpleasantness of committing earth 
to earth. Moreover, this particular funeral conflicted with a 
large tea which Mrs. Herbert was giving for him on 
Friday. 

However, he told himself, he would not spoil this perfect 
hour by anticipating anything unpleasant. His eye fell on 
a small envelop which he had overlooked. It was pale 
lavender, and bore the faint odor of heliotrope. 

“Curious how that perfume suits her!” he thought with 
a smile as he ran a fruit knife under the flap. 

It was a note from Dorothy Freer, which assured him 
in dainty underscored phrases that his sermon on Sunday 
had been the most wonderful and inspiring message that 
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she had ever listened to, and that she wanted him to 
know that all the adulation and acclaim that had come to 
him from the entire congregation, could not begin to equal 
the pride and affection and joy that was felt by his devoted 
friends at Hickory Hill Farm. 

“Bless her heart!” thought Curtis, as he poured himself 
another cup of coffee. “Such a warm, enthusiastic little 
friend! I must go out there very soon.” 

To be sure, the old place was rather inaccessible, and 
very neglected and shabby. Miss Elizabeth was a terrible 
bore, and that dog Meph was a nuisance. But Mrs. Freer 
was one of the sweetest women he had ever met, Ethel 
frankly adored him, the taciturn Frederick hung on his 
words, and as for that beguiling Barney, it was almost 
unbelievable the way the boy had responded to his efforts to 
reform him. 

Cynthia alone remained outside the picture. Since that 
memorable night on the Island he had scarcely had a 
glimpse of her. On the days when he went to the farm 
she was usually in town, and her acknowledgment of the 
books he sent her was casual, almost indifferent. Even 
now, when his merest acquaintances were warmly con- 
gratulating him on his wonderful introductory sermon, 
Cynthia had not written. So far as he knew, she had not 
even attended the service. 

What a strange, contradictory creature she was! Gay and 
serious, conscientious and scoffing, given to impulsive 
advances and sudden retreats. No one could be more de- 


lightful than she had been that night on the Island. To be 
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sure, most girls poured out their confidences soon after 
meeting him, but there was something distinctly flattering 
in the fact that Cynthia Freer had done so. And why had 
she evaded him since? 

Comfortably settling himself in his easy-chair, he lit a 
cigar and let his fancy play through the smoke rings. 
Much of his life had been spent in swimming in and 
around a tempting array of feminine bait, and he rather 
prided himself on being able to nibble discreetly at savory 
morsels without being caught on the hook of matrimony. 
Now he began to doubt the wisdom of this proceeding. 

That morning, for the first time, the dragon of middle 
age had crossed his path. He was still a bit shaken by the 
encounter. Up until now an adoring mother and two 
fatuous sisters had provided the domestic feminine atmos- 
phere so necessary to his happiness. Should he be called 
to St. Timothy’s, it would be unreasonable to expect them 
to leave their own home in South Carolina in order to 
make one for him in Kentucky. 

Established in an ideal church, with a comfortable living 
assured and a commodious rectory at his disposal, there 
was no reason why he should not contemplate an even 
more radical change in his way of living. But he must not 
act upon impulse, and he resolved to consider the matter 
from every angle before he came to any decision. 

When he arrived in Kentucky three months ago, lonely, 
discouraged, and extremely dubious concerning the success: 
of his mission, his chance encounter with Dorothy Freer 
had been a godsend. The acquaintance had ripened into a 
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warm friendship, and he had the comfortable conviction 
that a word from him would precipitate the affair into a 
yet warmer relationship. To be sure, a penniless widow 
with four children could not be reckoned an advantageous 
alliance. But he hoped soon to be placed beyond the neces- 
sity for expedience, to be able to follow the dictates of his 
heart. é, 

The trouble was that that usually amenable organ was 
developing strange traits. Even as he calmly visioned 
Dorothy Freer presiding prettily over his breakfast table, 
receiving his callers, visiting the sick, standing beside him 
at the church door on Sunday morning, graciously saying 
the right thing to every one, he was disturbingly aware of 
another feminine presence that by flight challenged pursuit. 
In and out of his consciousness flitted the elusive, tantaliz- 
ing personality of Cynthia Freer. In vain he had told 
himself that she had none of her mother’s charming gra- 
ciousness, nor little Ethel’s appealing loveliness. The fact 
remained that he found even in the thought of her some- 
thing vivid, exciting, almost dangerous. 

That night on the Island, for instance. She hadn’t been 
in the least sharp or cynical then. He recalled the lights that 
had played in her eyes, grave, tender, merry. He thought 
of the way she had confided in him. Then a truant thought 
led him up an old sycamore tree, and to such a moment of 
ecstasy as he had never before had in his life! 

“Thinking about your Sunday sermon?” asked Mrs. 
Herbert Freer, coming up behind him. “Are you sure you 
had enough breakfast?” 
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“Too sure, my dear lady,” he said, springing to his feet. 
“You really must not spoil me by letting me sleep late like 
this.” 

“Tt’s good for you. I heard you singing like a lark when 
I got up. What a stack of mail! Invitations, I suppose. You 
won't forget that you belong to me on Friday?” 

“Ah, that reminds me,” he said with a frown. “A most 
unfortunate complication has come up. I’ve just had a 
request to conduct a funeral service on Friday at four.” 

“But you can’t. I’ve asked over fifty people to meet you. 
You aren’t going to disappoint me?” 

“Well, I don’t see what else I can do.” 

“Whose funeral is it?” 

“A Mr. Benjamin Johnson’s, I believe.” 

“Oh, of course! I’d forgotten,” said Mrs. Herbert Freer, 
in a tone of relief. “It’s the sexton. I am sure I can ar- 
range that all right. I will get them to change the hour to 
three.” 

“But Mrs. Freer,” Curtis protested, “I never allow any- 
thing to interfere with my professional engagements, 
especially when they are of this nature.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said Mrs. Herbert. “You are too 
good and conscientious. But I can manage it. I spend my 
life in getting dear Herbert out of difficulties. ll send Mrs. 
Johnson a box of flowers with a tactful note, and ask her if 
as a special favor to me she will change the hour. Now let’s 
talk about your party. Is there any one you specially want 
asked ?” 

“The only real friends, besides yourselves, that I have 
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made in Kentucky are doubtless already invited. Of course 
you have asked Mrs. Dorothy and Miss Cynthia?” 

“Asa matter of fact I haven’t. Barney’s coming, of course, 
and Claire; I never have anything without her, she is so 
decorative. But Dorothy has never gone anywhere since 
Barnett’s death, and Cynthia simply loathes teas. Don’t you 
think she is a queer girl?” 

“In what way?” he parried. 

“Oh! She’s so attractive and clever, and yet she never acts 
like other girls. I wanted to give her a début party and she 
refused point-blank. When I ask young men here to meet 
her, really eligible young men, she is just as apt to snub 
them as not. I don’t think I approve of college education for 
women, do you? It makes them so critical and analytical.” 

Curtis secretly agreed with her. He had always held the 
comfortable opinion that man was meant to be woman's 
superior. He liked to be the stalwart oak to the clinging 
vine. He wished to be looked up to intellectually, appealed 
to morally, leant upon physically. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Herbert continued, “I can’t do anything 
for Cynthia when she refuses to do anything for herself. 
She could get almost any man she wanted, if she would 
just take the trouble. But she is either outrageously indif- 
ferent or else she laughs at them. Men don’t like that, do 
they?” 

Curtis had to agree that they did not. More than once of 
late he had found himself the victim of Cynthia’s mirth. 
Whenever he inadvertently tossed up a clay pigeon for a 
real one, she brought it down with a verbal shot. Often after 
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their meetings he had to remind himself that he was fifteen 
years her senior and one of the most admired and respected 
members of his chosen profession, before he could fully 
regain his equanimity. 

“We must make allowances,” he said magnanimously. 
“She is young and has not quite found herself yet. Has it 
ever occurred to you that perhaps the family lean at times 
too heavily upon her young shoulders?” 

“Yes, I suppose we do. Whenever things go wrong, I 
know I send for her. I often tell her that she hasn’t a bit of 
use for me except when I am in trouble, and then she is an 
angel! As for Herbert, there isn’t anything he won’t trust 
her with. Only the other day he let her engage a new 
chauffeur for him, the strangest-looking youth you ever 
saw. But sure enough, he has turned out to be a perfect 
treasure, and we are crazy about him. But Herbert gets 
terribly provoked with Cynthia and the outrageous things 
she says. He hates the way she mimics people, and the 
funny names she gives everybody.” 

“Fer sense of humor is at times a bit abnormal,” admitted 
Curtis. “By the way, I wonder if she has found a name for 
me?” 

Mrs. Herbert laughed. “Don’t you know it? She calls you 
‘the Reverend Apollo.’” 

“Terrible!” said Curtis, knitting his brows in mock re- 
sentment. “I shall have to take her to task for that!” 

“You can do it on Friday at the tea. Perhaps she will 
come when I say you particularly want her.” 

“And Mrs. Dorothy too!” he stipulated. 
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A shout from the lawn below caused them both to 
look-up. 

“It’s Barney!” exclaimed Mrs. Herbert, delightedly. 
“Where on earth did you come from, dearest? Have you 
had your breakfast?” 

“Ages ago. I am a laboring man,” said Barney, kissing her 
cheek as he extended a hand to Curtis, saying, “You are the 
very person I want to see. Say, you look smooth this morn- 
ing! Isn’t that a doggie tie, Aunt Dora?” 

Curtis smiled indulgently. He and Barney had been 
seeing a great deal of each other of late, and the boy’s easy 
familiarity flattered him. It seemed to bridge the gap of 
years between them and make his efforts at ‘reformation 
more the kindly offices of a pal than the admonitions of an 
elder. 

“You know that little scheme I was telling you about?” 
said Barney, eagerly, pulling up a chair and leaning forward 
with his elbows on his knees. “Well, it’s all but settled. 
Have you got time to hear about it?” 

“I will make the time,” said Curtis, affably, “if Mrs. 
Freer will excuse us.” 

Barney plunged at once into his proposition. For two 
months now he had been selling stocks and bonds, the fifth 
venture in his varied business career. This time it seemed 
that he was really going to make a success. He was a born 
salesman—confident, aggressive, persuasive, full of schemes 
for making money. 

As he poured forth his present project, Curtis watched 
him with satisfaction. Barney was still too thin and nervous, 
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and there was too much color in his cheeks, but his eyes 
were clear and brilliant and his hands were quite steady. 
Curtis had reason to know that his conduct of late had been 
exemplary, and he could not refrain from congratulating 
himself. 

“This is the surest bet on the market,” Barney was saying, 
lapsing from the memorized patter furnished by his firm, 
into a headlong, youthful enthusiasm which was difficult to 
resist. “I’ve got four good business men to take fifty shares 
each. One more and I'll swing it. It’s the chance of a 
lifetime, Mr. Benson! You know I wouldn’t let you take 
anything that wasn’t absolutely gilt-edged. But it’s a shame 
for you not to clean up a neat little sum when it’s yours for 
the taking. Here, just look over these earnings for last 
year!” 

Curtis studied the sheets before him. He was the last 
person on earth to take risks. It had been the policy of his 
life to play safe in everything. But since the chance he had 
taken in coming to Kentucky had met with success, his 
sporting instinct seemed to be developing. As luck would 
have it, he had in the bank just about the amount Barney 
required. Why shouldn’t he let the boy have the advantage 
of investing it? If four good business men had looked into 
the scheme and found it sufficiently promising to buy stock, 
then why should he hesitate to do so? 

“If I agree to make this investment,” he said slowly, “I 
want you to understand it is solely on your account. I know 
nothing whatever about stocks, I am not even interested in 
them, but I do know young.men. I believe you have made 
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a great decision, Barney, that you have definitely abandoned 
the old wild life and started on the upward path. I cannot 
tell you how gratified I am! It warms my heart to know 
that I have been able to help you, that I can help you in 
this.” 

“We've sure got a cinch!” cried Barney, with elation. 
“You don’t have to know anything about the market if 
you’ve got a good broker. These cheap skates are no good, 
they'll do you every time, but I’m here to deliver the goods. 
We're going to clean up a neat little pile; you see if we 
don’t.” 

“But Barney,” Curtis reminded him, “it’s the other thing 
I am most interested in. You are going to make every 
possible effort to warrant the faith I have in you?” 

“Absolutely,” said Barney. “It would take a couple of 
machine-guns to get me off the water-wagon. You see, Mr. 
Benson, I wouldn’t have gotten in so bad if that old fool 
Doctor Rawlins hadn’t thrown such a scare into me about 
having T.B. I know now the family put him up to it. But 
instead of straightening me out, it made me let go worse 
than ever. Now that I am getting better and have landed 
this bully job, nothing can stop me. Besides, I’ve got a 
special reason for wanting to get on my feet.” 

“Indeed! What is it?” 

“Oh! that’s my secret. But you just watch my smoke! By 
the way, got a cigarette? Thanks. So long; see you on 
Friday at the tea-fight,” and with a grip of the hand, he was 
down the steps two at a time and off across the lawn. 

“What miracle are you working in our dear boy?” asked 
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Mrs. Herbert, drifting in as Barney blew out. “They all 
agree that he is a changed being.” 

“No miracle whatever,” Curtis disclaimed; “just faith 
and understanding. And perhaps I am not claiming too 
much if I say that I have a little knack in handling young 
men.” 

“You certainly have!” Mrs. Herbert agreed warmly; 


“but then, you have a knack in handling everybody!” 


CHAPTER TWO 


Mrs. Hersert Freer’s tea had reached its most resonant 
pitch when Dorothy and Cynthia. arrived. Curtis welcomed 
their advent, with relief. In spite of a stormy afternoon the 
rooms were overcrowded, and for an hour the strident buzz 
of feminine voices had sounded in his ears. At his elbow 
his hostess, smartly gowned and coiffed, presented an 
apparently endless line of kind ladies, mostly elderly, each 
of whom stopped the procession to tell him how wonderful 
his initial sermon had been and to comment on his beau- 
tiful voice. It seemed to him that for two weeks past he 
had done nothing but accept compliments and invitations. 
As Cynthia had predicted, he had been like a bee drowned 
in honey. Of course, he reminded himself, it had all been 
most delightful, and not until to-day had he felt the first 
touch of satiety. 

In the human current that swirled about him, only a few 
black coats were visible. A dutiful vestryman drifted up 
from time to time, made a few inaudible remarks, and was 
again swept out by the tide. Now and then Herbert Freer 
anchored long enough to boom a platitude, but Mr. Freer’s 
utterances were seldom provocative of conversation. Once 
Julius Freer offered a temporary respite. Unlike his brother, 
he possessed the social gift. He had prominent black eyes, 


a pink-and-white complexion, and the large rounded head 
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of an irrepressible optimist. Buoyant, suave, and courteous, 
he was still capable of bestowing a flattering insincerity 
with the skill of an expert. 

Curtis had taken a room at the Britain, where Mr. Julius 
lived, and he rather enjoyed the old reprobate’s spicy society. 
Mr. Julius was a connoisseur of food and femininity. Over 
more than one good dinner they had discussed “the best 
families” of the city, and Curtis had gained much valuable 
information concerning his congregation. 

To-day, however, Mr. Julius’s gossip was too personal to 
be agreeable. 

“Ha-ha!” he said, with two fingers on his lips, and his 
eyes half closed. “I hear you have been taking a flyer in 
stocks!” 

Curtis cleared his throat. 

“Hardly that,” he protested. “I did buy some stock in a 
new enterprise, to encourage our young friend Barney.” 

“So he told me,” said Mr. Julius. “I believe you are to be 
one of the directors in the new company he has formed.” 

“But that is all tentative. I doubt if there will be a com- 
pany organized, and I did not say positively that I would be 
a director. As a matter of fact—” 

“Oh, you don’t know that nephew of mine! No grass 
grows under his young feet. Not only is the company 
formed, but on the strength of your name he has interested 
another influential citizen in his little scheme. Colonel Billy 
Sellers; perhaps you have heard of him, president at one 
time of the Jockey Club. A very dear friend of mine and a 
prince of good fellows. I told Barney that with the Lord 
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couldn’t fail to sell the stock.” 

It was at this moment that Curtis spied Dorothy Freer 
and Cynthia, and glad to put an end to a conversation that 
held disturbing possibilities, he hastened across the room 
to greet them. Before he could do so, however, his hostess 
bore down upon him. 

“Mr. Benson,” she said, with a Propaceey hand on his 
arm, “every one is wild to hear you sing. I have tried to 
spare you, but it is no use; you will have to humor them.” 

“But, my dear friend, how can I? I’ve no music and no 
accompanist.” 

“I have loads of music; you can surely find something 
you know. And Dorothy Freer has just come. She can play 
anything at sight. You will do it for me?—just one little 
song? They shan’t tease you for an encore.” 

In vain he demurred: the crowd closing in implored, 
flattered, insisted. Then in the circle, like a wild flower 
among hothouse plants, appeared Dorothy Freer’s small 
piquant face, adding its silent appeal. 

“Do you think we can achieve it?” he asked, smiling over 
the heads of the others, into her eyes. 

“You can, of course,” she answered, “and I will do my 
best.” 

It was queer how those illuminated eyes affected him. 
They seemed like footlights, bringing out all of his best 
points, and revealing him to the world in his most becom- 
ing aspect. 

As he and Dorothy stood for a moment alone in the 
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alcove, looking over the music, she took a small yellow rose 
from the copper bowl on the piano and slipped it into his 
buttonhole. It was a gracious act of homage, followed by 
an engaging pat as she adjusted the lapel of his coat. 

“You were ours first,” she whispered, with a little nod of 
triumph. 

“T am yours still,” he replied softly, his lips almost touch- 
ing her soft hair. Then, frightened at the warmth of his 
tone, and at the color that surged into her face, he turned 
quickly to the music. 

He was in no hurry to bring things to a crisis. Dorothy 
Freer was his ideal of what a woman should be, and in all 
probability he was going some day to ask her to marry him. 
But the pastime of wading in the shallows of love was very 
different from the stern business of swimming out beyond 
one’s depth. 

As he turned the sheets of music, Mrs. Herbert bustled 
up importantly. 

“T know what I want you to sing,” she said. “It is a lovely 
old English song, and will suit your voice to perfection. 
Here it is.” 

Curtis found that he had sung it before, but he had for- 
gotten the words. He hummed through the score, to make 
sure it was within his range, then he handed it to Dorothy, 
who thought she would have no difficulty with the accom- 
paniment. 

Stepping forward, he cleared his throat, gave the signal to 
Dorothy, and, as a hush fell on the company, began to sing. 
Even he was surprised at the rich volume of his voice; 
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never before had he sung so well. He could feel the vibra- 
tions sweep from him to his audience, see the rapt look on 
all those faces, old and young, dark and fair. And above all 
he could feel the perfect sympathy and ardent admiration 
of his fair accompanist. Under the influence of the emotion- 
charged atmosphere, he unconsciously raised himself 
slightly on one toe, clasped his hands lightly forward, with 
one forefinger detached, and let himself soar on the wings 
of song. 

“Would God,’” he sang with fervent abandon, “‘I were 
the tender apple blossom.’ ” 

As the ardent wish was dying on the air and Curtis was 
descending to earth with the concluding note, his eyes 
came to rest on one averted face. It was a slender, quizzical 
face, with long narrow eyes, and lips that were unmistak- 
ably trying to control a smile. Instantly he was on his guard. 
His heels touched the floor, his hands dropped at, his 
sides, and he managed to finish his operatic performance 
with a modicum of restraint. 

Five minutes later he escaped from the admiring throng 
that closed about him, and went in search of Cynthia Freer, 
He was piqued and fretted that she treated him as she did. 
Something must have happened to change her attitude so 
completely. He was determined to find out what it was. 

She was not in the parlor or library, and he had almost 
come to the conclusion that she had gone home, when he 
spied her in the sun-porch, half hidden by a large fern, 
talking to Claire Kelsey. The two girls presented a sharp 
contrast—Claire in brilliant crimson and Cynthia in demure 
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gray. They were evidently absorbed in their conversation, 
and to judge from Claire’s perturbed face and lively ges- 
tures, she was in the midst of a dramatic recital. At sight of 
Curtis, however, she instantly assumed the gay conscious 
manner with which she always acknowledged a masculine 
presence. 

“Come out and join us. It’s much cooler out here,” she 
urged. 

“T think I will go in and have a cup of tea,” said Cynthia, 
rising. 

“Let me bring you both some!” insisted Claire. “How 
do you like your tea, Mr. Benson? Cream? Sugar? Or just 
a whiff of brandy?” 

“Alas!—not a whiff,” ,said Curtis, ruefully. How he 
hated prohibition! Turning to Cynthia, he added: “Can’t 
we sit down and chat for a moment?” 

There was a perceptible pause before she decided to accept 
his invitation. 

“Aren’t you getting too far out of the spotlight?” she 
asked. 

“Ah! In spite of the rain I have found the sunlight,” he 
replied gallantly. Then he lifted an accusing finger and 
shook it at her without speaking. It was an old trick of his, 
which he usually found effective. An under lip caught 
between his teeth, a handsome reproachful eye, and that 
accusing finger suggested knowledge of some secret naugh- 
tiness, and instantly piqued curiosity. Usually it was noth- 
ing more than a signal for the feminine train of thought to 
stop at his station, but to-day he really had a grievance. 
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“Well,” said Cynthia, “what is it?” 

“Why did you laugh while I was singing?” 

“Did I?” she asked demurely. “I’m sorry. Perhaps it was 
visualizing you as an apple blossom!” 

“Ah, it zs a silly song,” he agreed, quite relieved to know 
that her laughter was not at him. Then he rose to accept 
his tea from Claire. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he asked politely, hoping devoutly 
that she would not. 

Claire stood before them like a bright red bird poised for 
flight. Her eyes were restless and she seemed curiously 
excited. She took out a cigarette and found she had no 
match. 

“May I?” she asked, lifting her lips, with the cigarette 
between them, to Curtis. 

He bent his head and their faces came close together as 
their cigarettes touched. He did not fancy young Mrs. 
Kelsey. She was too audacious, too free and unwomanly. 

“Have you seen Barney to-day?” she asked him when 
she had got her light. 

“Only for a moment, in a drug store. He was getting 
some throat lozenges. Said he was taking cold and feeling 
groggy. I begged him to go over to the hotel with me, but 
he said he had to see a man out in the country and would 
come here later.” 

“He promised to meet me here at four,” Claire pouted. 
“If he doesn’t turn up soon, he is going to hear from me!” 

“I hope he is not caught in this driving rain,” said 
Cynthia. “He never carries an umbrella.” 
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She rose as she spoke, saying she supposed she ought to 
be doing her duty to some of the other guests; but a maid 
came up to say Mrs. Kelsey was wanted on the telephone, 
and Cynthia had to wait until Curtis finished his tea. 

“And now,” said Curtis, settling himself on the couch 
beside her with a sigh of contentment, “I want to hear all 
about everything. What have you been doing? Why haven’t 
I seen anything of you of late?” 

“You have been too busy being lionized,” said Cynthia, 
not looking at him. 

“Hardly that,” protested Curtis, “though, as a matter of 
fact, they have kept me rather busy. You should see my 
mail! I haven’t had a free evening for three weeks, and I 
am actually booked up until after Thanksgiving. If this 
continues, I am afraid I shall be spoiled.” 

Cynthia sipped her tea, and her eyes twinkled at him 
oyer the rim of her cup. It was queer what different effects 
she and her mother had upon him! In Dorothy’s presence 
his ego became slightly and agreeably inflated and soared 
pleasantly. With Cynthia it no sooner showed its presence 
than it was pricked by a word, a glance, a twitching lip. 
Dorothy made him feel like a superman, Cynthia at times 
made him feel like a boy. 

But sometimes even that was agreeable. That night on 
the Island, for instance, he had actually, for the time being 
at least, recaptured his lost youth. Not in years had he 
drifted in a boat on a moonlight night and sung love-songs 
to a pretty girl. Not in years had he met any one who left 
him with such a delicious but disturbing sense of insecurity. 
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Sitting there with her, behind the ferns on the sun-porch, 
he had to remind himself that he must be very careful. 
Fortunately, an incident occurred to change the current of 
his thoughts. 

Claire appeared again in the doorway, looking more dis- 
turbed than before. Her eyes were a bit wild, and she broke 
into their conversation without apology: 

“If Aunt Dora asks where I am, tell her I’ve gone to 
my room. That I’ve got a headache. That I don’t want to 
be disturbed.” 

“Tl come up with you!” offered Cynthia, instantly. 

“No, please. I don’t want anybody!” and with a petulant 
toss of her head she turned and slipped into the back hall. 

“You see?” said Cynthia to Curtis. “She has been like 
that for ten days. I wish I could help her.” 

“You are always wanting to help somebody—anybody but 
me. You did not even care enough to come to hear my first 
sermon.” 

If he hoped to get a belated apology, he was disappointed. 
Cynthia only stirred her tea and said she had heard that he 
played to a capacity house. 

“Not even standing room,” he began eagerly, “and every 
one was good enough to say I acquitted myself creditably. 
In fact—” he checked himself. “But that’s neither here nor 
there. I want to ask you about something your mother just 
told me. She says I remind you of some one you used to 
be tremendously fond of. I feel very much flattered.” 

“Oh! She was talking about Ted Faulkner. But there is 
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some one else you remind me of, even more. I was thinking 
of it while you were singing.” 

“Really! How interesting. Who is it?” 

“Richard Cory.” 

“Cory? I don’t seem to remember the name.” 

“Then perhaps you remember the poem: 


“And he was always quietly arrayed 
And he was always human when he talked; 
But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 
‘Good morning,’ and he glittered when he walked.” 


Curtis was not familiar with the quotation, and he was 
dubious as to its application. 

“T have not noticed any signs of your pulse being flut- 
tered,” he said. 

“My pulse is flutter-proof,” she assured him. 

Curtis, sitting there so close to her on the divan, gave way 
to a rash impulse. 

“Would you mind telling me,” he said, and he was sur- 
prised at the slight tremor in his voice, “just why you treat 
me as you do? I can’t think it’s because you dislike me.” 

Instantly the scoffing expression vanished from Cynthia’s 
face, and she was all contrition. 

“Dislike you? How absurd! I not only like you but I am 
simply bursting with gratitude for what you have done 
for Barney. You’ve worked a miracle!” 

Curtis’s ears were very delicately attuned to praise. He 
could distinguish overtones that were lost on most men. In 
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Cynthia’s quick change of mood, in her softened voice and 
shining grateful eyes, he saw something that made all the 
adulation of this afternoon seem as nothing by comparison. 

“Why, he is like another person,” she went on eagerly. 
“You can’t imagine what a difference it makes in the whole 
family. As for Mother . . .” Her voice caught. 

“I know,” said Curtis, warmly. “I’ve never seen her look 
prettier or happier than she does this afternoon. As for 
Barney, I do not think he will give you any more trouble. 
He has had a real change of heart. He has given me his 
sacred word of honor—” 

“But Barney’s word of honor is awfully brittle,” she 
reminded him. 

“Please!” he protested. “You must have faith in him. 
That has been the trouble; no one has quite understood 
him or taken him seriously before. He has depths that 
no one suspects. I not only have faith in him but I have 
proved it to him. I’ve invested in the stock company in 
which he is interested, and I have every reason to think that 
my faith is justified.” 

“But you shouldn’t have done that!” said Cynthia, 
emphatically. “His judgment isn’t good. He'll take any kind 
of risk.” 

“There, there! You are doubting him again. I believe in 
people, Cynthia, and people invariably live up to my ex- 
pectations. That is the secret of whatever success I may 
boast of. I’m like the sculptor who sees the angel in the 
unhewn block of marble.” 


“You’ve got wonderful eyesight if you can see an angel 
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in Barney,” she began, then added contritely: “But who 
knows? You may be right. We have spoiled him and loved 
him to death and at the same time doubted everything he 
said and did. You have helped him more in two months 
than we have in his lifetime.” 

“It is good of you to say so,” said Curtis, “but I imagine 
there is another cause for his reformation. From something 
he said to me recently I believe he has fallen seriously in 
love.” 

“Of course he has!” said Cynthia. “Don’t you remember 
what I told you? It is Claire. They are mad about each 
other.” 

Curtis frowned. “I hoped it was some one else! That 
would be most unfortunate. I think everything possible 
should be done to discourage them.” 

“T am afraid it is too late,” said Cynthia. “She was talking 
to me about it when you came up just now. She is really 
quite desperate. She says if her husband won’t give her 
any cause for divorce, she will furnish the cause.” 

“How dreadful of her to talk like that! I sincerely hope 
she wili not be free to marry Barney. His first cousin, a 
divorcée, and certainly not the best influence for him.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” Cynthia argued. “If it were 
not for the children, I think I should be for it. Barney 
would have no consideration for a wife who would not 
pay him back in his own coin. If he hurt Claire, she 
wouldn’t hesitate to hurt back. And he can’t stand being 
hurt. Besides, I believe they are honestly in love with each 


other.” 
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“But surely that alone does not justify marriage.” 

“It is the only thing that does justify it,” said Cynthia, 
her hands tightly clasped in her lap and a far-away look 
coming into her eyes. 

Her momentary abstraction gave Curtis an opportunity 
to watch her unobserved. Yes, he had to admit there were 
moments when she was almost beautiful. They usually 
came when she was off her guard, when for a moment her 
mask of mockery slipped aside, showing an over-sensitive 
face full of tender wistfulness. 

Curtis had always prided himself on being a good 
shepherd of his thoughts, but when Cynthia looked like 
that, more than one stray lamb of a thought became unruly 
and threatened to stampede the flock. There in the warm 
dusk of the porch, with the voices from the rooms beyond 
deadened by the beating rain without, he had a sudden 
and very unclerical desire to take her in his arms and kiss 
her. Discretion as usual restrained him, and he compromised 
by slipping his hand under hers and lifting it cautiously to 
his lips. 

Instantly Cynthia was on her feet, and as he saw her slim 
young figure fleeing through the hall, he felt as if youth 
itself were leaving him. In vain he told himself that he 
was very foolish to be interested in the girl. She was the 
last person in the world for a clergyman’s wife. She was 
too modern, too unorthodox, and entirely too disturbing to 
a man’s peace of mind. But even as he warned himself of 
the danger, he felt himself drifting toward the falls, and 
in spite of himself he longed for the catastrophe. Let him 
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have that one prodigious thrill of Cynthia’s love and the 
future could take care of itself! 

When he reéntered the library, he found most of the 
guests departed, and Mr. Herbert Freer pacing the floor in 
a high state of indignation. He was always irritable when 
he had to attend one of his wife’s parties, and to-day his 
temper had not been improved by the fact that his hand- 
some new car, which he had just sent for to take Dorothy 
and Cynthia home, was not in the garage, and that the 
new chauffeur also was missing. The collision of circum- 
stances was provocative of local thunder. 

“But I shall be most happy to take the ladies home,” 
urged Curtis. “My car is at the door. It is an open one, to 
be sure, but we can manage, with curtains.” 

“That is not the point!” thundered Mr. Freer, to whom 
his limousine was sacrosanct. “Dorothy has already been 
provided for; she’s gone. But the idea of that scoundrel 
taking my new car out, without permission, on a day like 
this!” 

“But Uncle!” protested Cynthia, eagerly, “Iser is per- 
fectly trustworthy. He will be able to explain everything 
when he returns.” 

“He will have no chance to explain,” exploded Mr. Freer. 
“He is fired right now.” 

“But Uncle Herbert—” Cynthia began again indignantly. 

“It is no use, Cynthia. My mind is made up. You per- 
suaded me to take this McGurk boy against my better 
judgment. Now you see the result. You might as well go 
home. There is nothing you can do about it.” 
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“Very well,” said Cynthia, with spirit, “I will call a 
taxi.” 

“No,” said her uncle, peremptorily, “you know I disap- 
prove of girls running around in taxis alone after dark. 
Besides, Mr. Benson has offered to take you in his car.” 

“But there’s no use putting him to the trouble. I'll go out 
on the train.” 

Curtis felt that the situation threatened to become awk- 
ward. Cynthia had not looked at him since he joined the 
group, and she was very angry, whether at him as well as 
her uncle, he did not know. 

“T assure you it’s not the least trouble to run you out 
home, Miss Cynthia,” he said quietly, “unless you mind the 
open car and my rather inexperienced driving.” 

“T don’t mind anything right now but Iser McGurk,” she 
said indignantly as she submitted to being buttoned into 
her aunt’s rain-coat and escorted to the front porch, where 
Mr. Freer with evident relief was bidding his last guests 
good-by. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Tue night was dark and what with the driving rain and 
the slippery streets, Curtis had to give his undivided atten- 
tion to the car. It was not until he got out of the city traffic 
and on the road that paralleled the river, that he dared to 
engage in conversation. Even then Cynthia could think 
and talk of nothing but Iser McGurk. 

“T can’t understand it!” she said. “He is stupid and slow, 
but he is absolutely obedient. He was bursting with pride 
over his new job and his livery, and he wouldn’t have 
anything happen to the car for the world. Only to-day 
Uncle told me Iser was the best chauffeur he had ever had; 
and yet he is ready to discharge the boy for his first mis- 
take, without waiting for an explanation. I think it’s a 
shame!” 

“Gently! gently!” protested Curtis. “Aren’t you viewing 
the situation entirely from your protégé’s standpoint?” 

“Not at all! I only want him given a chance to explain.” 

“Well, he will doubtless have it,” Curtis reassured her. 
“Your uncle and aunt are the kindest people in the world.” 

“Kind to their own kind,” said Cynthia. 

Curtis frowned. He liked to think of a woman as a con- 
fection, and when she turned out to be a condiment it dis- 
turbed him. But even as he registered his disapproval of 
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Cynthia’s tartness, he was experiencing a thrill of satisfac- 
tion that he was alone with her in this small car, quite shut 
off from the rest of the world by the rain and the wind 
and the coming night. If he could only “shatter her to bits 
and then remould her nearer to the heart’s desire,” might it 
not yet be possible to consider her seriously? 

“Cynthia,” he said, softly admonitory, “do you think that 
last remark of yours was generous? Sometimes I do not 
understand you in the least.” 

“Why should you?” she asked coolly. 

“Because I want to—very much. You remember our talk 
on the Island, about the two Cynthias?” 

She nodded, and he went on: 

“Will you forgive me if I say that just lately the wrong 
Cynthia has seemed to me to be getting the upper hand? 
Not that I don’t constantly see you doing the most beau- 
tiful, self-effacing things; but you do them in secret. It’s 
your speech that seems cold and hard, and sometimes, I 
fear, a bit cruel.” 

“I know it,” she confessed with one of her sudden transi- 
tions from cynical indifference to engaging intimacy. “It’s 
my pet vice. But if it’s any consolation to you, I'll tell you 
that I am lots worse with you than I am with any one 
else.” 

“With me? Why, my dear girl, what have I to do with 
Tee 

“You are too good. You want to lasso everybody with 
your own halo.” 

He smiled complacently. “Alas! I have no halo. But I 
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suppose I'll have to own up that my pet vice is idealizing 
people.” 

“Guess again!” said Cynthia. “You’ve got a much dearer 
vice than that.” 

He knew from the sound of her voice that he would 
better not pursue the subject, but his curiosity was stirred. 

“May I ask what it is?” he inquired. 

“It’s enjoying your virtues,” she said slyly. 

Just at that moment the sharp honking of a car behind 
them caused him to pull sharply off to the side of the 
road. He flashed on his spotlight as a big limousine 
careened by at terrific speed. Cynthia leaned forward. 

“That was Uncle’s car!” she cried excitedly. “And there 
was a woman on the front seat. I saw a red scarf or a red 
hat. You don’t suppose .. .” 

“Tt looks rather bad for your protégé,” said Curtis, still a 
bit shaken. 

“But he’s too shy to speak to a girl. And besides, he would 
never drive like that. Why, the car must have been going 
fifty miles an hour! Oh! I hope nothing will happen!” 

“Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you,” he 
reminded her. “What were we talking about? Oh yes. You 
were laughing at my virtues.” 

“You don’t like me much when I laugh, do you?” 

“Yes, but I do not like your sense of humor to dominate 
all your other emotions. There are few things so inimical 
to love as a sense of humor in a woman.” 

“Or the lack of it in a man,” amended Cynthia. 

Just here a police guard on a motor-cycle dashed by, and 
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Cynthia was in instant alarm for fear he was after Iser. 
It was with difficulty that Curtis brought her back to the 
subject under discussion. 

“Making fun of people,” he said, “can be a rather dan- 
gerous pastime.” 

“But I never laugh at them unless I like them a lot!” she 
defended herself. “That’s why I laugh at myself.” 

“And what about me? Is that the reason you laugh at 
me?” 

For a second her teasing gray eyes met his in frank 
challenge, and in that second he threw discretion to the 
winds. 

“You wretched girl!” he cried. “You know I have fallen 
in love with you. Ever since that night on the Island—No, 
don’t laugh, please. I am not jesting.” 

“Yes you are!” she said, snatching her hand away. “We 
are both being silly. Let’s talk of something sensible.” 

“But I tell you I am serious! I care for you more than I 
have ever cared for any one. And, in spite of the way you 
treat me, I believe you care.” 

“Of course I care,” she said abruptly. “We all do—Mother 
and Barney and I. You have been a wonderful friend.” 

“But I want to be more than a friend. You must believe 
me, Cynthia, when I tell you that I am in love with you.” 

“You are not!” she said almost savagely. “I won’t have it. 
Do you understand? It—it would just spoil everything!” 

“But my dearest child, that is absurd. Unless there is some 
one else?” 

“Not so far as I am concerned.” 
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He gasped with relief. “Then all I ask is the chance to 
win you. You will not deny me that?” 

“I—I don’t want to be won,” she said, and her voice 
sounded strangely weak and unfamiliar. “I just want to be 
let alone,” and from the sudden catch in her breath he 
knew she was crying. 

Never had anything in his life stirred him more than 
Cynthia Freer’s tears. They were so unexpected and so 
totally inexplicable. 

“Why, my darling girl,” he began, trying to draw her to 
him, but she repulsed him sharply. 

“No! No, Mr. Benson! I mean what I say. You will make 
me very unhappy if you ever speak to me of this again. You 
must promise me this minute that you never, never will!” 

Her face, looking strangely white and perturbed in the 
dusk, was almost on a level with his own, and he was 
amazed at the intense seriousness of her eyes and voice. 

“But I don’t understand, I—”’ That sentence was never 
finished. Several dark objects loomed in the road immedi- 
ately ahead, and it was only by the quick application of the 
emergency brake that he got his car stopped in time to 
avoid trouble. 

“There’s been an accident!” cried Cynthia, peering 
through the blurred wind-shield. “There’s an overturned 
car, and a man lying in the ditch. Let me out!” 

He tried to detain her, but she had already flung open 
the door and was splashing through the mud. By the time 
he got out and followed her he saw what he feared, the 
gray bulk of the Freer limousine half-overturned, and 
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another smaller car wedged in between a telephone pole 
and the fence. Lying half in and half out of the ditch, and 
quite unconscious, was a chauffeur in livery who he sup- 
posed was Iser McGurk. 

But it was not over the injured man that the two officers 
with their lanterns were standing. They were in angry 
controversy with some one crouched on the bank, and as 
Curtis approached he saw that it was Barney Freer, wild- 
eyed and dazed, with blood on his face and hands, belliger- 
ently trying to evade the questions that were hurled at 
him. 

“Get back into the car, Cynthia,” Curtis implored. “I wilt 
look after this.” 

But she had already scrambled up the bank, with a fiercely 
protective gesture, and flung her arms about her brother. 

“Don’t talk, Barney darling,” she commanded, wiping the 
blood from his face. “Don’t try to explain, it makes you 
cough so! Why doesn’t some one go for a doctor?” she 
added indignantly. 

“Doctor’s been and gone,” said one of the officers. “He 
said these two guys would come around all right, but he 
had to rush the young lady and the other chap to the 
hospital.” 

“What young lady?” demanded Cynthia. 

“My God! It was Claire!” burst out Barney, struggling 
to get up. “Let go of me! I’ve got to go to her!” 

“You ain’t goin’ nowhere till the patrol-wagon comes,” 


threatened the officer. 
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Curtis stepped forward with an air of authority. “See 
here, my good man, you have made a mistake. This young 
gentleman is Mr. Barnett Freer, and the car belongs to his 
uncle Mr. Herbert Freer.” 

“Yes, your Reverence,” said the officer, respectfully. “Me 
an’ Barney here has met before. That there car was hittin’ 
it up at fifty-five mile a hour. Officer Burk signaled him to 
stop at the Cut-Off, an’ when he never even slowed down, 
he phoned ahead to me. Then they was smart enough to 
turn off the lights so’s I couldn’t get their license-plate 
number. But me an’ Officer Curd, here, chased ’°em down 
till they tried to turn up a side road on us, an’ hit the 
Ford.” 

“The young lady?” anxiously demanded Cynthia, of the 
officer. “Is she badly hurt?” 

“Can’t say, miss. All of ’em was knocked groggy but this 
one. By the time we got here he had crawled out an’ 
pulled the other two out. The lady was the worst of the 
lot.” 

Barney groaned. He was hunched up now, with his 
elbows on his knees and his head in his hands. From time 
to time heavy tremors shook him, and he coughed inces- 
santly. At the officer’s last words he tried to get up. 

“I am going to her,” he cried. “I’ve got to find out if... 
lie reuenit sserious!”, 

“It’s serious all right,” said the officer. “You’d oughter 
thought o’ that when you was speedin’ that car sixty mile a 
hour.” 
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“He was not driving the car,” said Curtis, positively and 
indignantly. “Can’t you see the chauffeur’s livery on the 
man in the ditch there?” 

The two officers stepped back and swung their lanterns 
over the unconscious Iser. 

“Our mistake, sir,” admitted the first man, touching his 
cap. “In the mix-up we never noticed. But we got to take 
Mr. Barney along too. He’s under arrest for bein’ drunk an’ 
disorderly, an’ for abusin’ a officer. He cut up rough before 
you all got here, sir, an’ I’ve took his back talk for the last 
time.” 

“Have you any explanation to make, Barney?” asked 
Curtis, gently shaking his shoulder. 

“My car broke down,” he muttered, “and I walked a long 
way in the rain. Must have had a chill. A man in a grocery 
gave me some whisky. Then I phoned Claire and she said 
to wait there and she’d come for me. Oh, my God! can’t 
you find out how badly she’s hurt?” 

His teeth were chattering, but his hand as it gripped 
Curtis’s wrist was burning with fever. 

“We are going to find out right away,” Curtis assured 
him. “Here comes the patrol-wagon, and you will have to 
go with the officers. But Cynthia and I will go straight to 
the hospital.” 

Barney’s eyes met his and they were full of tears. 

“I was trying to be on the level with you,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “That’s the first drink I’ve had in months.” 

“I know it, my boy,” said Curtis. “I do not blame you in 
the least.” 
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Just here the two officers appeared with a stretcher on 
which they lifted Iser McGurk into the patrol-wagon. 

At sight of his limp form Cynthia scrambled to her feet. 
“Td forgotten about poor Iser! Is he badly hurt? Will he 
come to all right?” 

“He’s coming to now, miss,” said the officer. 

Curtis felt Barney’s shoulders stiffen as Cynthia left his 
side and climbed into the wagon. 

“Tser!” she said, kneeling down beside the stretcher, 
“don’t you know me? It’s Miss Cynthy.” 

Iser looked up with opaque blue eyes, into which intelli- 
gence was gradually returning. 

“Where’s Miss Claire?” were his first words, then he 
added in perplexity. “Me an’ her was startin’ to get Mr. 
Barney. She said you would want me to. She said she’d 
Wake eit 2, alls). right’. +.with ts Mri Freer? He 
lapsed for a moment into his former state, then opened his 
eyes again and looked about in bewilderment. “What’s the 
matter? Where am I at? What’s happened?” 

“Plenty’s happened,” the big officer said gruffly, pushing 
the stretcher over to make room for Barney. “I reckon you 
dont remember runnin’ your car sixty mile a hour, smash- 
ing into a Ford, an’ pretty near killin’ everybody?” 

Iser ran his muddy hand through his hair. His jaw 
dropped and a look of terror came into his face. 

“No! No!” he protested. “I couldn’t ’a’ done that! You 
tell me, Miss Cynthy. I can’t seem to recollect nothin’ since 
me an’ Miss Claire started out o’ the garage. Where did we 
get Mr. Barney? What’s the matter with his face?” 
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“There was an accident, Iser,” Curtis heard Cynthia ex- 
plaining. “You and Barney have to go with the officers. Lie 
still; don’t try to talk.” 

“But I got to understand. Was it my fault? My God, Miss 
Cynthy! Tell me what happened!” 

Curtis put a firm hand on Cynthia’s arm. 

“You must get out,” he said. “They are ready to start. 
Brace up, Barney, old chap; we will telephone you as soon 
as we get to the hospital. Things are probably not half so 
bad as you fear.” 

He and Cynthia watched the tail-light of the patrol- 
wagon disappear, then they made their way across the 
streaming road to their own car. They were soaked to the 
skin and their shoes were covered with mud, but not- 
withstanding their discomfort they paused a moment before 
the overturned limousine. 

“Look!” said Curtis, compassionately. “Here’s Mrs. 
Kelsey’s red scarf caught in the steering gear! What a 
shame that she sould be a victim of that half-wit’s care- 
lessness!” 

Cynthia did not answer. She was looking intently at a 
small object which she had picked up from the front seat 
of the car. As Curtis turned, he saw her close her hand on it 
and thrust it into her coat pocket. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


On the way back to the city, Curtis tried to reassure 
Cynthia, but she sat bolt upright, staring straight ahead of 
her, and seemed to pay no attention to what he was saying. 
Once when he was in the middle of a consoling sentence, 
she interrupted him to ask what would happen if Claire or 
the man should die. , 

“Why anticipate anything so serious?” he remonstrated. 

“Because I must know.” 

“Well, it would probably go rather badly with young 
McGurk.” 

She flashed a strange glance at him, then stared back at 
the blurred wind-shield. 

“We don’t know for certain,” she said slowly, “that Iser 
was at the wheel.” 

“Not at the wheel!” repeated Curtis, incredulously. 
“What possible reason can you have for thinking that?” 

“Because Claire was on the front seat. I am sure of that. 
She wouldn’t have been there unless Barney was.” 

For the first time Curtis felt impatient with her. “Now, 
my dear Cynthia, this is absurd! Didn’t you hear Barney 
tell the officer that the chauffeur was driving?” 

“No, I heard you tell him.” 

“But Barney did not correct me. He would never have 
allowed the statement to stand if it had been false. Besides, 
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what would he gain by it? Both Iser and Mrs. Kelsey will 
make statements.” 

Cynthia drew a quivering breath of relief. 

“I had not thought of that,” she admitted. 

“You are just nervous and overwrought, or you would 
never have imagined such a thing. Mrs. Kelsey will be able 
to put your mind at ease as soon as we get to the hospital.” 

But when they arrived at the hospital all side issues were 
forgotten in the gravity of the news that greeted them. The 
attendant at the desk said that Mrs. Kelsey was in the 
operating room, and that the other patient had not regained 
consciousness. 

Curtis sat in the dreary reception room and waited while 
Cynthia dashed off a note to her mother. The light from a 
heavily shaded lamp fell on her bent head, on her moving 
white hand, and on the bare oak center table. All beyond 
was unrelieved gloom. The rain rattled on the window- 
panes, and the air was sultry and faintly reminiscent of 
ether. How he loathed that smell! It carried him back to 
France and the few months he had been chaplain at the 
base hospital at L. Later on at the relay camps, where he 
had to deal with well soldiers, he had been quite happy, but 
those hideous months with the maimed and broken were 
still a nightmare to him. 

But much more than the smell of ether contributed to his 
discomfort as he sat there in his wet clothes and faced the 
present situation. He was genuinely distressed over the 
accident and its consequences to all concerned, he was 
chagrined and a bit humiliated by his summary rebuff at 
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the hands of a girl almost young enough to be his daughter, 
but even more immediate and disturbing was his sharp dis- 
taste at being involved in this present disgraceful affair. 
How sordid it all was! Police-court proceedings; the prob- 
ability of having to appear as a witness; the unpleasant 
notoriety that would attend his connection with the affair. 

The appearance of a nurse in the doorway interrupted his 
gloomy thoughts. Mrs. Kelsey had been brought down from 
the operating room and the surgeon sent word that he 
would speak to them on the fourth floor. As they got out 
of the elevator, they were met by a heavy-set, bald-headed 
man who had the grim, preoccupied look of one who is 
habitually concerned with matters of life and death. He 
wasted no words in stating the case. The patient’s injuries, 
he said, were probably fatal. She had sustained a compound 
fracture of the pelvic bone, besides other serious internal 
injuries. 

“At first,” he said, drumming on the desk with his squat 
surgeon’s fingers, “we thought an operation might save her, 
but we abandoned the idea when we discovered her present 
delicate condition.” 

Curtis saw Cynthia’s eyes widen with startled apprehen- 
sion. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded almost indignantly. 

“I mean,” said the surgeon, “that the young woman is 
pregnant.” 

There was a moment of nerve-racking silence, then 
Curtis felt called upon to explain. 

“There is evidently some mistake,” he said with dignity. 
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“Mrs. Kelsey has been separated from her husband for over 
a year. She—” 

“Which is her room?” interrupted Cynthia. “I must go 
to her.” 

The surgeon demurred. 

“I advise against it,” he urged. “It will only distress you 
and can do her no good. She is just coming out from the 
anesthetic and is quite hysterical. The morphia we have 
given her may soon take effect, then you can go in.” 

“But she must have some one she knows with her when 
she wakes up. Then she won’t be so frightened,” insisted 
Cynthia. 

“Don’t go in,” implored Curtis, to whom the thought of 
seeing any one broken, anguished, and fatally injured was 
almost intolerable. 

But Cynthia would not listen to him, and he reluctantly 
followed her down the corridor. 

“The doctor doesn’t understand,” he kept telling her. 
“When I explain the situation, he will see his error, and 
there may yet be time to operate.” 

At the door of Claire’s room Cynthia turned on him 
impatiently. 

“There’s no mistake,” she whispered desperately. “Don’t 
you see? Can’t you understand? It’s Barney. The whole 
thing is too awful, whether she lives or dies. The poor, 
poor girl! Go back and explain to the doctor. Tell him 
everything and ask him to keep the secret. Then phone 
Uncle Jule to come at once, and phone Uncle Herb to get 
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hold of Barney. Then for Heaven’s sake get this note out 
to Mother before she and Aunt Lizzie hear of the accident 
from some one else.” 

“But you, Cynthia—what about you? Your clothes are 
drenched. You are shaking like a leaf.” 

“T am all right. But some one must get dry clothes for 
Barney. He will have pneumonia if he has to stay... 
where he is, all night.” 

“He will not have to stay there,” Curtis assured her. “We 
will manage all that. Don’t distress yourself unnecessarily, 
Cynthia. I will attend to everything.” 

She caught his arm impulsively, and for a moment clung 
to it, as if for support, then hearing a sharp cry of pain 
from the room behind her, she straightened her shoulders 
and resolutely turned the knob of the door. 

Half an hour later, Curtis Benson, having accomplished 
the delicate and disagreeable task of explaining matters to 
the surgeon, accepted the hospitality of that gentleman’s 
comfortable office, and decided to perform the rest of 
his duties by telephone. While drying his clothes before 
the open fire, and sipping a hot drink, he called up 
different members of the Freer family, tactfully suggesting 
in what particular way each one could be of the most 
service. Mr. Herbert Freer was sent to the station-house to 
rescue Barney from the clutches of the law; a taxi was 
dispatched for Mrs. Maria Lewis, to take her out to Hickory 
Hill to break the news to that branch of the family. Mr. 
Charlie headed a forlorn hope to locate Mr. Julius, who 
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had not been at his hotel for several days, and Mr. Charlie’s 
wife, the ex-trained-nurse, was asked to take charge of Miss 
Lizzie, to whom the news might prove fatal. 

Curtis even called up the night editors of the two leading 
newspapers, suggesting that reporters be sent to the hospital 
in order that he might give them a carefully guarded 
account of the accident. 

It was only when every detail had been thought of and 
every arrangement had been efficiently attended to, that he 
remembered the letter Cynthia had given him to take to her 
mother. Even then he assured himself that he had been far 
more useful where he was than in rushing out to Hickory 
Hill or in pottering about the station-house with Barney. 
If only Cynthia had not insisted on spending the night at 
the hospital! The thought of what she was undergoing, in 
the room above, disturbed him deeply. But with his usual 
ability to save himself anxiety, he decided that by this time 
young Mrs. Kelsey must be resting comfortably under a 
sedative, and that Cynthia was probably lying down in an 
adjoining room. 

This idea was so consoling that he stretched himself out 
on the doctor’s couch and was soon sound asleep. 

It was not until a maid came in to dust the room, the 
next morning, that he woke with a guilty start. Hurrying 
up to the fourth floor, he asked the nurse at the desk how 
Mrs. Kelsey had rested, only to be told that the patient in 
No. 414 had died at midnight. 

“But where is Miss Freer?” he demanded in chagrin. 
“Why was I not called?” 
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“She did not know you were here, sir. She said you had 
gone out to stay with her mother.” 

“But where is she now?” 

“She left as soon as the lady died. We tried to persuade 
her to go to bed here, for she had been under an awful 
strain. The patient knew her and clung to her up to the 
very end, but she never spoke a word. Poor thing! They 
say she had been so pretty, too. At the last it was something 
terrible!” 

Curtis shuddered and drew his hand across his brow. 
“Do you know where Miss Freer went?” 

“She said she had to go to her brother, who was also in 
the accident.” 

“Did she leave any word for me?” 

“Yes, I think she did, sir. There’s a card here on the 
table.” 

Curtis turned to the window to read the hastily penciled 


lines: 


It’s all over. I have gone to tell Barney. Please cable to Capt. 
Peter Kelsey, U.S.A., Gereral Hospital, Manila, P.I., and then 


go back to the farm and comfort them till I come. 
C. F. 


Curtis held the card in his hand and frowned slightly. In 
spite of his activities of the previous evening, he had the 
uncomfortable feeling that he had let Cynthia bear the 
brunt of things alone. But she was so headlong and strenu- 
ous, so determined to spare herself nothing. He wanted to 
do all that was possible for these dear friends in affliction, 
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but just at present he must have a bath and a shave, and 
breakfast. And there was the cable to send, and arrange- 
ments for young Mrs. Kelsey’s funeral. He really did not 
see how he could get out to Hickory Hill before evening. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Tue weeks that followed were like a nightmare to Cynthia. 
The horror of Claire’s death and its sinister secret; Iser’s 
imprisonment pending his trial; her own difficult position 
with Curtis Benson, and the probability of soon having to 
give up the twins, combined to reduce her to a shadow of 
her old buoyant self. 

But as usual her most immediate concern was for Barney. 
He had been desperately ill with pneumonia, following the 
night of exposure, and it was only when he began to im- 
prove that he realized fully all that had happened. For the 
first time in his life he was face to face with a personal 
grief, something that no one could spare him, and his 
passionate resentment at losing Claire was shared in full 
by his mother and Miss Lizzie. To them the fact of Claire’s 
losing her life and the twins’ losing a mother was far less 
poignant than that Barney had lost Claire. That they had 
fought her getting a divorce, and would have bitterly 
opposed the marriage of first cousins, did not seem to occur 
to them. 

So Barney was enthroned as a martyr, and his mother 
compromised with the doctor’s orders for quiet by admit- 
ting only relatives to the sick-room. 

“Don’t mention anything disturbing,” she warned each 


one. “He doesn’t even know the trial has been postponed 
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until he is able to appear as a witness. The poor lamb has 
enough to stand, without worrying about Iser McGurk.” 

The only person outside the family who was allowed to 
see him was Mr. Benson. He could be relied upon never 
to make tactless references or ask disturbing questions. 
During his frequent calls he talked quietly and cheerfully 
about impersonal matters, while Dorothy Freer sat in the 
room, dividing her adoring looks between the patient and 
the visitor. 

Cynthia, engrossed in the many new duties that had come 
upon her, spent little time in the sick-room during the day. 
When she did go in, she was distressed by a certain furtive- 
ness in Barney’s attitude that was strangely at variance with 
the old happy camaraderie that had always existed between 
them. 

She had tried in vain to obtain bail for Iser McGurk. 
Uncle Herbert was determined that he should be punished 
to the full extent of the law, not only for his criminal care- 
lessness, which had resulted in Claire’s death, but because 
of the heavy expenses otherwise incurred. No one was will- 
ing to give Iser a good word or allow the blame to be 
shared by any one else. So Cynthia had to content herself 
with going to the jail twice a week, to comfort the boy and 
to try to help him recall the events that had led up to the 
accident. Up to a certain point his story was always the 
same, scarcely varying by a word: 

Miss Claire had come a-runnin’ out to the garage, the 
day of the party, and told him Mr. Barney was in trouble 
and she was goin’ to him. He’d said he was skeered to 
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take the car out, and she said never mind, she’d make it all 
right with her uncle. Then, when he still refused, she got 
mad and said she’d have him fired if he didn’t mind her. 
And he didn’t know whatever to do, until the young lady 
said, kinder coaxin’, “Wouldn’t Miss Cynthia want you to 
go after her brother if he was in trouble?” And then he 
said yes, he’d go if Miss Claire would promise to make it 
all right with Mr. Freer. And she never went back to the 
house, but got in the car—yes’m, on the back seat, of 
course—and they started out to Poole’s Grocery on the 
Eighteenth Street Road. And it was rainin’ and the street 
was slippery, and...and... after that everything was 
a blank. 

“And you can’t recall anything more?” she persisted on 
one of her visits. 

The trouble in his face deepened. “Honest to God, I can’t, 
Miss Cynthy. They won't none of ’em believe it, and some- 
times I can’t hardly believe it, myself. But I’m tellin’ you 
the truth when I say I don’t know where we found Mr. 
Barney, or how we got him into the car, or nothin’. All I 
know is, one minute I was drivin’ Miss Claire out the 
Eighteenth Street Road to get him, and the next minute I 
was layin’ in some kind of a wagon, an’ you was callin’ to 
me, and they was sayin’ I’d about killed somebody.” 

Ever since he had been told he was the cause of Claire’s 
death, all fear of the consequences to himself seemed swal- 
lowed up in his anguish over having betrayed his trust and 
having in some mysterious way brought about this disaster. 

“I hope they'll hang me!” he cried out fiercely, as he sat 
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on the side of his cot and ran his fingers through his shock 
of tan hair. “Hangin’s too good fer a fellow that ’d do what 
I done, after all you done fer me.” 

“But Iser,’ Cynthia protested, “it was an accident. 
They’ve got no right to blame you for what you couldn’t 
help.” 

“I never had no accident before,” he insisted. “You know 
I am slow an’ careful, Miss Cynthy. I always ‘lowed I 
could drive that River Road blindfolded.” 

“They said the car was going between fifty and sixty 
miles an hour.” 

“Then I am crazy,” he moaned. “Paw always ‘lowed 
there was a screw loose.” 

Cynthia held his distracted eye. “You are perfectly sure, 
Iser, that you had had nothing to drink? Barney didn’t 
give you anything, did he?” 

Iser looked at her reproachfully. “Why, Miss Cynthy, you 
know I never had a drink o’ liquor or a chaw o’ tobacco in 
my life! Maw prayed me off ’em before I was born.” 

He seemed to grope hopelessly in the labyrinth of his 
mind. 

“I just set here,” he said, “steddyin’ about it all till the 
pains run up an’ down back o’ my years, an’ I can’t recall 
nothin’. Don’t you guess I’m goin’ daffy, Miss Cynthy? It 
sorter runs in my maw’s family.” 

“Of course you’re not. You had a terrible blow on the 
head that injured the part of your brain where those lost 
impressions were stored. Don’t try to understand; just take 
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my word for it that you aren’t crazy and you aren’t to 
blame.” 

He looked at her in dumb gratitude, then a new fear 
assailed him. 

“Mr. Barney? You said he was awful sick. Is he goin’ to 
die too?” 

“No, Iser, but he will have to stay in bed a long while. 
As soon as his fever goes, we can get him to tell us more 
about the accident, and perhaps that will help you to 
remember.” 

Iser shook his head disconsolately. “It won’t bring Miss 
Claire back. I can’t sleep at night fer seein’ her so slim an’ 
pretty, bareheaded, with that red thing around her neck. 
An’ what about the fellow in the other car, that I smashed 
into? Is he goin’ to die?” 

“No indeed! I saw him yesterday at the hospital. His 
collar-bone is broken, but he is as chipper as you please. Says 
this is the first rest he has had in years, and that his accident 
insurance covers all his expenses. You cheer up, boy; it 
doesn’t help a bit to brood over things the way you are 
doing. I am going to get you out of here as soon as I can.” 

“It won’t do me no good,” he said hopelessly. “I can’t 
never get another job. Nobody won’t trust me, as long as I 
live.” 

“Yes they will,” urged Cynthia, her hand on his shoulder. 
“I trust you, and I’m somebody. If I owned a car I'd ask 
you to be my chauffeur this minute.” 

Iser’s face underwent a sudden contortion, and Cynthia, 
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even in the midst of her sympathy, could not help noting 
his resemblance to an agonized white rabbit. 

“Now I must be off!” she said briskly, “and you are going 
to feel a lot better when I come back. There are some 
magazines and oranges and cookies in the basket. Hold up 
your head, Iser. Look at me! That’s right! How about a 
smile? Good! I will come back again on Sunday.” 

With every visit Cynthia became more convinced that 
the responsibility for the accident was Barney’s rather than 
Iser’s. She dreaded, yet longed for, the day when her brother 
would be well enough for her to confront him with the 
questions that were torturing her. Suppose he had been too 
drunk to know what happened, and that he actually be- 
lieved Iser was to blame? That was the possibility she clung 
to, the one thing that would exonerate him for his silence. 
But even then the matter was no easier for her. Suppose 
that she, and she alone, guessed the truth. Suppose her 
knowledge of the reckless, dominant, persuasive Barney, 
_ and the humble, ignorant, trustworthy Iser, together with 
even more tangible evidence, afforded her and her alone a 
key to the situation? 

The horror of not being loyal to Barney, of not standing 
by him in this crisis as she had in so many less serious ones, 
was only a trifle less than her despair over seeing him 
petted and pampered and excused while poor inarticulate 
Iser remained behind the bars. 

If only there were some wise disinterested person she 
could talk it over with! She longed to broach the subject 
again to Curtis Benson, and to get his comforting reassur- 
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ance. But since the night of the accident she had carefully 
avoided being alone with him. The fear was not only for 
what he might do and say but for herself. While the 
personal encounter between them had been apparently 
swallowed up in the graver issues, she was acutely aware 
of the quiet, determined pursuit on his part, and the occa- 
sional tendency on hers to fling herself and all her worries 
into his strong arms, and to accept his assurance that God 
was in His heaven, and all was right with the world. 

She never stopped to ask herself if she was in love with 
him, she only reminded herself a dozen times a day that 
she must not, even for a moment, stand between her mother 
and happiness. The idea became an obsession. The very 
concentration of her effort to put him out of her mind 
only defeated its purpose. The fact that she was deter- 
mined not to recognize the situation, only made her the 
more self-conscious in his presence and gave a dangerous 
clandestine effect to her avoidance of his eyes and her 
refusal to be alone with him. 

Her mother, fully reassured by his frequent visits to the 
farm, was entirely unconscious of the turn affairs had taken. 
Even her anxiety over Barney was tempered by the joy of 
sharing it with Curtis. 

Cynthia’s problem of undoing the harm that she had 
done remained unsolved. Seeing that her present policy 
of avoiding him was not proving successful, she resorted 
to the expedient of putting herself in his way, in order to 
disillusion him. 

It proved a harder task than she thought. In the face 
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of his unfailing kindness, his gentleness to Barney, his 
chivalry to her mother, and his tact with Miss Lizzie, she 
found sharp speeches dying before they passed her lips. It 
was only when she could bring herself to look at him coldly 
and critically, that she could say things to offend him, 
And every time she succeeded, she cried half the night and 
came down to breakfast red of eyes but white of con- 
science. 

Fortunately, counter-irritants were not lacking to take 
her mind off her own affairs. The automobile accident 
seemed to involve endless consequences, besides Barney’s 
illness. Uncle Julius, having made a continuous effort to 
drown his sorrow in drink, was now at Hickory Hill, 
sobering up. Ethel, taking advantage of her mother’s di- 
verted attention, was making weekly excuses for staying in 
town over the week-end, and rumors were reaching Cyn- 
thia of her being constantly seen with the forbidden Bob. 
Worst of all, a cable had arrived from Captain Kelsey, 
saying that he had secured a four-months’ leave of absence 
and was coming to America early in the new year to get 
his children. 

This last catastrophe was the crowning one for Cynthia. 
Pip and Jerry had wound themselves into the very fibers 
of her being. No matter what trouble encompassed her, 
she found unfailing delight in the twins; and since Claire’s 
death, she had come to regard them as her very own. Their 
father was a stranger to them, an army officer moving 
- from one post to another. He would probably marry again, 
and the children might once more be at the mercy of some 
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heedless, indifferent girl. The memory of the two forlorn 
anemic babies who had arrived at Hickory Hill six months 
before, made her shiver. For once she agreed entirely with 
the family. A solid front must be presented to the enemy, 
and every possible effort must be made to keep Peter 
Kelsey from getting possession of the twins. Uncle 
Herbert had already engaged a lawyer to investigate his 
past record, with the hope that he could be proved an un- 
trustworthy guardian for his children. 

Meanwhile, with Barney’s convalescence came the dis- 
turbing notice that Iser’s hearing before the Grand Jury had 
been set for December 15, and that Barney was sum- 
moned to appear as the chief witness. The news threw the 
family into chaos. Dorothy and Miss Lizzie lost no oppor- 
tunity to voice their protests. Even the uncles thought it 
was outrageous that the boy should have to go through 
the ordeal when he was still so weak. 

But it was Cynthia on whom the keenest anxiety rested. 
She knew that if Barney was guilty and failed to tell the 
truth, he would either be caught in the cross-examination 
or, worse, still, go scot-free and let another man take his 
punishment. Either alternative filled her with horror. 

As the date approached she became so desperate that she 
was driven once more to lay her suspicions before Curtis 
Benson and insist upon his giving them the serious con- 
sideration they deserved. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Tue opportunity presented itself sooner than she expected. 
One afternoon, as she was hurrying through the hall, 
she encountered Curtis Benson coming in. His cheeks 
were ruddy from the sharp wind without, and his very 
presence breathed health and strength and superb vitality. 

“Hello! Where have you been keeping yourself lately?” 
he asked, barring her passage. 

“Everywhere and nowhere,” she said evasively, poised for 
flight; then she went near to him and said in a low voice: 
“What train are you taking back to town? I want to go 
with you.” 

The surprised look of pleasure which lighted his face 
told her she had blundered. 

“The next one, if you say so.” 

“No,” she whispered, “you must see Barney and Mother 
and Aunt Lizzie as usual. But if you can make the four- 
twenty, I'll be waiting down at the station.” 

A voice in the hall above made her put her finger on her 
lips and slip into the parlor. She hated subterfuge and 
secrecy, but nothing could take place at Hickory Hill with- 
out discussion and explanations, and this matter admitted 
of neither. 

At four o’clock she heard Curtis go down from Barney's 
room to Miss Lizzie’s, heard her mother, after a laughing 
colloquy with him at the top of the steps, come down the 
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hall toward her room. Before she could get her hat off, 
Dorothy appeared in the doorway, flushed and smiling: 

“Why Cynthia!” she cried, “why are you going to town 
so late?” 

“Just an errand, Dolly.” 

“But you can’t get back in time for supper, and you 
know how that annoys Miss Lizzie. Are you going to your 
Uncle Herbert’s?” 

“No.” 

“To Aunt Maria’s?” 

“No.” 

“It must be something wrong with Ethel or Frederick.” 

“No, no, Mother. If you must know, it has to do with 
Iser McGurk.” 

“Oh, dear, I wish you wouldn’t get mixed up in the 
trial! Brother Herbert says he must take his punishment 
for the good of society. He’s determined to prosecute him 
to the full extent of the law. I am sorry for him, of 
course, but when I think of his driving that car when he 
was drunk, and causing poor Claire’s death, and almost 
killing my Barney—” 

“T’ve told you a dozen times, Mother, that Iser has never 
taken anything to drink in his life,” said Cynthia. “If he 
drove fifty miles an hour, I bet it was because Barney made 
him.” 

“T don’t see how you can take that common, ignorant 
boy’s part against your own brother!” complained Dorothy. 
“Mr. Benson thinks he can remember much more than he 


pretends to.” 
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“Mr. Benson doesn’t know Iser when he sees him. He 
doesn’t know how perfectly honest and reliable he is. It 
isn’t fair for you to put the whole blame on him.” 

“Well, I should like to know whom else we can put it 
on!” cried her mother, indignantly. Then she turned her 
head to listen. “Why, that surely can’t be Mr. Benson leav- 
ing so early! He must be looking for me,” and with a 
pleased smile she ran to the mirror, dusted her nose with 
powder, pinched some color into her cheeks, and tripped 
lightly downstairs. 

Cynthia, feeling very secretive and unhappy, passed them 
as they stood in the front door, her mother begging him to 
stay and he pleading an engagement. She was just going 
out the door when Curtis stopped her. 

“Tf you'll wait a moment, Miss Cynthia, I'll walk down to 
the station with you,” he said quite casually, as he got into 
his overcoat. 

All the way down the hill path Cynthia was conscious 
of her mother’s wistful eyes following them. She renewed 
her determination to keep the situation well in hand, and 
not to allow the conversation to swerve from the main issue. 

When they were on the train she turned to Curtis 
abruptly. 

“I had to see you alone,” she said almost defensively. 
“There’s something I’ve got to talk to you about.” 

Already his manner had become dangerously personal: 
he slipped his arm along the back of the seat and looked 
at her with undisguised admiration. 

“What is it that troubles you, dear?” he asked tenderly. 
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Cynthia ignored the epithet. The time was short, and she 
had much to say. 

“You remember what I told you the night of the acci- 
dent?” she asked. 

His eyes met hers with ardent expectation. “You mean 
when I asked you a certain question?” 

“No, no. I mean my ... my suspicion about who was 
driving Uncle’s car?” 

Curtis’s brows lowered. “Now, you surely are not going 
back to that absurd possibility!” 

“But I can’t get away from it!” she said desperately. 
“Would you mind my talking the whole thing over with 
you? I am nearly wild from keeping it bottled up inside 
me!” 

“Why, of course you may talk to me. I want you to 
come to me with everything, even such a silly little fear 
as this one.” 

“But it isn’t silly,” she persisted. “You remember my 
saying, when the big car passed us that night, that I saw 
something red on the front seat?” 

“But my dear girl, how could you be sure of that when 
the car was going so fast?” 

“For the same reason that we both saw the color of the 
car. Our spotlight was shining right across the road.” 

“Well, granted you did see it, couldn’t the scarf have 
been lying across the front seat?” 

“Y-e-s,” admitted Cynthia, “but there’s something else. 
I’ve never breathed it to any one, but I picked up Barney’s 
cigarette case from the front seat of the car.” 
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Curtis laughed. “That proves absolutely nothing. Why, 
in a collision like that objects fly in every direction. You 
haven’t the slightest cause for anxiety on that score. 
There has never been the faintest suggestion that Barney 
was at the wheel.” 

“That’s because nobody knows what I know.” 

“But you don’t know anything, my dear; you are simply 
letting your imagination play tricks with you. Mr. Herbert 
Freer has gone into the matter from every angle. He has 
two witnesses to prove that Iser took the car away from 
Poole’s Grocery, at five-thirty, and that Barney and Mrs. 
Kelsey were on the back seat. He is confident that young 
McGurk is shamming about his loss of memory. It is an 
old trick with delinquents.” 

“You don’t know Iser,” said Cynthia. 

“No, but I know your brother, and not for an instant 
do I think he would remain silent if what you suggest is 
true.” 

“But perhaps he doesn’t know what happened. He was 
sick, and drinking, and perhaps he can’t remember, either.” 

Curtis shook his head. “All these lapses of memory are 
highly incredible. You must give me your word of honor 
not to mention your foolish fears to any one else. Why, the 
faintest suspicion, however ungrounded, might seriously 
confuse the issue. Think of the distress it would cause your 
family, and what a charge of disloyalty could justly be 
brought against you. You were quite right in bringing 


your doubts straight to me and letting me settle them once 
and for all.” 
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“But they aren’t settled!” cried Cynthia, stubbornly. “I 
adore Barney, and I want to be loyal to him, but I can’t 
let Iser go to the penitentiary, if there is the slightest 
chance of his being innocent.” 

“Innocent!” repeated Curtis, and he removed his arm 
from the back of the seat. “Really, Cynthia, you are for- 
getting the facts. The boy took the car out without per- 
mission, when he had been expressly forbidden to do so; 
he drove it at a breakneck speed on a slippery road, caus- 
ing the death of one person and serious injury to two oth- 
ers. Then he pretends to remember nothing. He was either 
doped or drunk or he is an unconscionable liar.” 

Cynthia felt her anger rising. Curtis was so complacent, 
so determined to see only one side. 

“You can’t understand in the least,” she declared hotly. 
“Tser thought Claire had a right to give orders. He was in 
the habit of going after Barney when he was in trouble. As 
to what followed, I haven’t the faintest idea, except that 
I believe he is telling the truth when he says he cannot 
remember anything.” 

“Does he claim he was not driving?” 

“Certainly not. He takes the blame as a matter of 
course.” 

“Which makes your position all the more untenable,” said 
Curtis. “What possible reason could he have had for 
changing places with Barney?” 

Cynthia did not know. When she tried to put her fears 
into words, they sounded foolish and futile. 

“Barney is fighting for his life,” went on Curtis, “morally 
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as well as physically, and he needs all our faith and loy- 
alty to restore his lost confidence. He has been through a 
terrible experience, but it will make a man of him. His 
mother and auntie both assure me that they have never 
known him to be so serious and thoughtful before.” 

“That’s not all grief for Claire,” said Cynthia. “He’s ter- 
ribly broken up, of course, but he’s scared, too. We have 
all protected him and gotten him out of most of his 
scrapes in the past. If he is to blame this time and gets away 
with it, he is done for.” 

“But he is not to blame,” insisted Curtis. “Except in his 
conduct with Mrs. Kelsey; of course I make no excuse 
for him there.” 

“The family was to blame there. If they had helped 
Claire get her divorce last summer, she and Barney would 
have been married, as they should have been.” 

Curtis shook an emphatic head. 

“T cannot agree with you,” he said with dignity, “but 
that is beside the mark. The poor boy did wrong, and he 
has been duly punished. I have never seen any one more 
contrite than he was over his broken pledge to me in re- 
gard to drinking. The grocer who gave him the liquor told 
Mr. Freer that he made him take it when he came in out 
of the rain, shaking with a chill.” 

“Oh, I am not blaming Barney for that! Or for Claire. 
Or anything, except for his silence about Iser. He has 
never asked a question or shown the slightest interest in 
him, and yet Iser would never have been in jail had it 
not been for him.” 
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“You forget that the doctor has forbidden him to talk 
of the accident or anything connected with it. He would 
have told me the whole story at any time, I am sure, had 
I given him the slightest encouragement. It was much 
wiser for him to reserve all his strength for the trial.” 

“But what if they get him all tangled up in his story? If 
Barney would only make a clean breast of it and tell what 
actually happened, he might save Iser as well as himself.” 

“And that is just what I believe he will do!” said Curtis, 
triumphantly. “Come, let’s forget all these morbid fears. 
It isn’t like you to look on the dark side. Leave this un- 
happy business to older and wiser heads than yours. What 
you need is to get away from it all for a while. Why don’t 
you come over to the hotel for dinner with me, and then 
go to the theater afterward? There’s an amusing comedy 
at the Brown, I’m told. It will do you good to have a 
hearty laugh.” 

Cynthia’s firm resolve to keep the situation in hand 
wavered. She was so tired in mind and body that the 
prospect of an evening of diversion was more than she 
could withstand. 

“T'll stop at the first booth and phone your mother that 
I’ve carried you off for the evening,” Curtis said exultantly, 
as the train pulled into the station and they stepped down 
upon the platform. 

She felt a sudden weak comfort in his tone of joyous 
authority, and in the strong arm that guided her so pro- 
tectingly through the crowd. There was something ex- 
ceedingly consoling in his very bigness and confidence. 
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After all, he was much older and wiser than she; why 
shouldn’t she trust his judgment? 

“All right!” she said, her spirits suddenly rising. “Let’s 
drown our sorrows in mushroom soup!” 

A few moments later, as she stood waiting while Curtis 
went into the station to telephone, she caught sight of two 
familiar figures hurrying toward the gates that led to the 
train-shed. One was small and childish, and carried a huge 
shiny new hat-box that bumped against her thin legs as 
she walked. The other was tall and shambling, and was 
burdened with a suitcase and two grips. 

Cynthia darted after them. 

“Ethel!” she cried. “Bob!” 

The young people turned and viewed her with conster- 
nation. 

“I... am just going out to Mary Cowan’s for the 
week-end,” stammered Ethel. “Bob came down to see me 
off.” 

Cynthia looked from one to the other. “Bob didn’t have 
to bring a suitcase for that. What do you two think you are 
doing? Eloping?” 

Bob made a faint denial, but Ethel lifted a defiant face. 

“Well, what if we are?” she said angrily. “They won’t 
let me see Bob at school, and they won’t let me see him at 
home. Everybody treats me like a child, and I’m not going 
to stand it another day. I’m eighteen, a whole year older 
than Mother was when she married.” 

“But Ethel, you promised me, last summer—” 

“I said I wouldn’t do anything if you would arrange 
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for me to see Bob every week. And you did for a while, and 
then you forgot all about us, and we had to go sneaking 
about, meeting on the sly. This morning I left school, and 
I'm never, never going back. I’ve been hiding in Bob’s 
room all day, and I’d have stayed there all night if we 
hadn’t decided to run away.” 

“Where are you running to?” asked Cynthia, trying to 
speak lightly. 

“To Cincinnati, and we are going to be married the first 
thing in the morning.” 

Cynthia looked from the girl’s excited, determined face, 
to Bob’s stolid troubled one. 

“And you, Bob?” she appealed to him. “Aren’t you 
ashamed to be sneaking off with Ethel like this, when you 
know the trouble it is going to cause everybody? Do you 
think it honorable?” 

Bob took off his hat and ran his hand through his thick 
red hair. 

“T didn’t want to do it like this, Miss Cynthia; honest I 
didn’t. But all of your folks are so down on me. And I can’t 
bear for Ethel to be so unhappy. She’s been coming up to 
my room, and I knew that would get her talked about, and 
so—I thought—” 

“He’s been perfectly wonderful!” burst out Ethel. “I 
wish I was half as good! And as for being honorable, he’s 
the most perfectly honorable human being I ever met.” 

Bob looked at her dumbly, with adoring eyes. 

The gateman called out their train, and Ethel gave 
Cynthia a quick embrace. 
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“Make it all right with Mother,” she pleaded. “No, you 
can’t stop us. Nothing can stop us! And go over to-morrow 
and tell Bob’s mother, will you? He’s all broken up about 
her. Good-by!” 

Cynthia’s hand tightened on her arm. “Just one minute, 
Ethel dearest. Suppose I promise that if you give this up 
I will help you to get married properly?” 

“To-night?’ demanded Ethel, already half-way through 
the gate. 

“Yes. To-night. Mr. Benson is waiting in the station for 
me now. We can go right up to the Parish House and get 
it over with at once. Please, please do as I ask you!” 

Ethel still hesitated. 

“Mr. Benson won’t do it. He'll be afraid to, on account 
of Mother and Aunt Lizzie and all the others. Come on, 
Bob!” 

“Then we will find a preacher who will,” said Cynthia, 
clutching at her frantically; “we will keep on going until 
we do.” 

Ethel hesitated. “This will put all the blame on you, 
Cynthia. They will never forgive you for helping us.” 

“I don’t give a darn about the blame!” cried Cynthia. 
“Come on Bob, she will follow us.” And seizing the shiny 
hat-box, she steered the prospective bride and groom back 
to the waiting parson. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Erne. was right when she predicted that the wrath of the 
family would fall chiefly upon Cynthia. It used her as a 
lightning-rod, and left the young delinquents in compara- 
tive peace. Uncle Herbert, already indignant with her for 
sponsoring the cause of Iser McGurk, did not hesitate 
to say that Cynthia had no social standards whatever. Aunt 
Lizzie refused for a week to speak to her, notwithstanding 
the fact that Cynthia brought her trays and helped her with 
her toflet. When she did break silence, it was to say that 
she did not understand where Cynthia could have gotten 
her taste for common people—certainly not from the 
Freers. Whereupon, Cynthia suggested that it might be 
from her mother’s side, as Dorothy’s ancestors had come 
over with the rabble in the Mayflower. 

It was her mother’s attitude that hurt Cynthia the 
most. In vain she tried to explain the necessity for imme- 
diate action. Dorothy only repeated over and over: 

“You knew what was going on, all the time, and you 
didn’t try to stop them. You should have held them at the 
station until some of the family got there.” 

“But I tell you nothing could have stopped Ethel. She 
was determined to be with Bob, whether she was married 
or not.” 

“But we could have locked her up, put her in a convent 


until she got over it. She’s nothing but a child!” 
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“She’s old enough to have one!” Cynthia reminded her. 
Whereupon Dorothy wept afresh, and said Cynthia was 
simply horrid to suggest such a thing about poor little 
Ethel. 

Fortunately for every one, Curtis Benson had not been 
involved in the tangle. Seeing his consternation at being 
drawn into the dilemma, Cynthia had sought another 
preacher, and after some difficulty had found a poor un- 
known parson who had no influential parishioners to be 
offended by his act. Curtis had even gone on record as 
having done all in his power to dissuade the young couple 
from their rash act. 

“He could have done it, I am sure,” said Dorothy, “if it 
hadn’t been for Cynthia.” 

So Cynthia took the blame in silence, getting what satis- 
faction she could out of the knowledge that Ethel and Bob 
were at last safe in the matrimonial port and, judging from 
appearances, supremely content. 

With the approach of Iser’s trial, even Ethel’s elopement 
faded into the background. Barney had been told that he 
was to be the chief witness, but further than that no one 
had discussed the matter with him. The doctor, Curtis 
Benson, and the family were all concerned about his 
physical reaction to the ordeal; Cynthia alone sensed his 
increasing mental perturbation. 

One Sunday afternoon, when Miss Lizzie was asleep and 
Dorothy had gone to St. Timothy’s to vesper services, Cyn- 
thia heard Barney moving restlessly about his room, and 
called to him to come into the Inkery. He was still appal- 
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lingly thin and weak, but the old insolence had come back 
into his eyes and the easy laugh to his lips. 

“Sit here in the big chair, Barney boy,” said Cynthia. “I'll 
fix your cushions.” 

But Barney sat on the couch instead, and twisted his 
fingers nervously. 

“Say, Sis!” he began abruptly, “I guess they'll get Iser 
off all right, won’t they?” 

“Tm afraid not, Barney. You see, Uncle Herbert is doing 
all he can to put him in the penitentiary.” 

“Good Lord, no! On what charge?” 

“Voluntary manslaughter.” 

“But gosh, Sis, that’s outrageous! It was an accident. 
Anybody was apt to come a cropper on that slippery road, 
with the rain on the wind-shield. Why, you couldn’t see—” 
he stopped abruptly, and his eyes shifted uneasily. 

Cynthia felt a quick contraction about her heart. Why 
couldn’t he look her in the eye? Why were his hands 
fumbling like that? 

“Does Iser still claim he can’t remember anything that 
happened?” asked Barney. 

“Not a thing. Nobody knows—except you.” 

“There’s nothing to know, except that the car hit the 
Lizzie and turned turtle in the ditch. That fool man in 
the Ford should have blown his horn. Served him right to 
get his collar-bone broken.” 

“But didn’t you see his light?” 

“Not until—Oh, I don’t know what I saw! I’ve tried to 
forget the whole business.” 
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“But you’ve got to recall as much as you can, for Iser’s 
sake. You know you will be closely cross-questioned.” 

“Well, all I can say is that the man didn’t honk his 
horn, and that we weren’t going near as fast as the cops 
said. It’s a darned shame to hold a man responsible for an 
accident on a dirty night like that.” 

“But Barney, suppose another witness should turn up— 
some one who saw the car just before the accident?” 

The growing uneasiness in his face sharpened to acute 
comprehension. 

“T don’t know what you are driving at,” he said harshly. 

“May I tell you, Barney? Will you let me talk the whole 
thing over with you? And perhaps you can explain it all 
in a word.” 

“T’ve got nothing to explain,” he said, rising unsteadily, 
“and I don’t feel like going over it now. I’m going back and 
lie down.” 

“You can lie down in here. But please let me talk to 
you! It will make it easier at the trial, if you do. Give me 
your hand, Barney, look me in the eye! You know how I’ve 
always stood between you and trouble, how I’ve gone with- 
out things so you could have them, and fought your battles 
again and again.” 

“You used to, all right,” said Barney, “but something’s 
changed you. You’ve gone back on me, Sis.” 

“No, no!” she protested, her arm instantly around his 
shoulder. “I'll never do that. I'll stand by you, whatever 
happens, if you will only tell the truth.” 
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“The truth?” he repeated irritably. “What in the devil 
are you talking about?” 

“I am talking about your share of the responsibility 
of the accident. Iser would never have been in the scrape 
if it hadn’t been for you.” 

“Well, he never would have been driving Uncle’s car 
if it hadn’t been for you!” retorted Barney. 

“That’s true,” admitted Cynthia. “So we both have to 
see that he gets fair play.” 

“Oh, he'll get off all right,” said Barney. 

“Not unless some one else is proved guilty.” 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded Barney. 

“T mean that the question might come up whether or 
not Iser was driving.” 

Barney turned a shade paler. “What rot! Who said he 
wasn’t P” i 

“Nobody has said it yet, but somebody suspects it.” 

“Who?” 

“T do.” 

The fear in Barney’s face turned to fierce anger. “You're 
a pretty sister, I must say! What are you trying to do? 
Land me in the pen?” 

“No, no, Barney. I am just trying to get at the truth. 
You may be able to explain everything.” 

“I can do nothing of the kind!” he cried furiously, snatch- 
ing his hand away and flinging himself toward the door. 
“I am sick of the whole damned business. Isn’t it enough to 
have Claire gone and me facing T. B., without you pawing 
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over the mess, trying to find some new thing to spring on 
me?” 

She got between him and the door, and stood with her 
back to it. 

“No,” she said positively. “You can’t go till you have 
heard me out. Nobody suspects you but me. Circumstantial 
evidence is so strong against Iser that nobody has ques- 
tioned it. But Barney, you seem to have forgotten that you 
passed Mr. Benson and me just before you had the smash.” 

He put out a hand and steadied himself by the dresser. 

“Well, what of it?” he demanded. “You surely couldn’t 
see who was driving, if we were going as fast as they said 
we were.” 

“No,” she admitted, “I couldn’t. But I am sure Claire 
was on the front seat. I saw her red scarf.” 

“Well, what if you did?” cried Barney, defiantly. “I was 
as sick as a mule, and she got out front so I could lie 
down.” 

“But Barney dear,” persisted Cynthia, “after you and 
Iser went with the officers, Mr. Benson and I went over to 
the car and found Claire’s scarf wrapped around the 
wheel, and I picked up this on the front seat.” 

She had opened the drawer of her desk and taken out 
his silver cigarette case and the soiled scarf. 

Barney’s eyes fastened on the latter, and he began to 
shake. 

“For God’s sake don’t bring it all back!” he cried. “That 
sickening crash and Claire’s face when I got to her, and 
that man’s leg sticking out through the window-glass!” He 
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sank down on the old horsehair sofa and covered his face 
with his hands. 

Cynthia turned her eyes away in an agony of sympathy 
and despair. The suspicion that had been stalking her for 
months, peeping at her from behind things, pouncing out 
to seize her, only to scurry again to cover, had come boldly 
forth to confront her now as a great and terrifying cer- 
tainty. Barney’s every word and gesture confirmed it. She 
must make a decision, and whatever decision she made 
would bring its own peculiar punishment. If she remained 
silent and Iser went to the penitentiary, she could never 
have a free moment until he was released. If she told what 
she knew, and Barney was convicted, the very foundations 
of his life and all those connected with him would be 
shaken. 

It was bad enough to have the gay, debonair Barney sit- 
ting there crushed and ill before her; but what would it be 
to have him shut away from them all, where they could not 
nurse him and help him and protect him! 

Conscious that he was watching her, she looked at him. 
All his bravado was gone, he was shaking from head to foot, 
and his breath came with a childish sob. 

“Sis... you... aren’t going to...to say anything 
about all this to anybody, are you? It’s not true... of 
course it’s not. But it would get me in Dutch. To have my 
own sister bring in testimony like that, not to believe my 
WOE give pMlOt tO) «2 

Cynthia suddenly saw her own eyes looking out at her 
from-his face, felt the anguish that was shaking him, knew 
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the cold terror that was sending an icy chill to his heart. If 
only she could get some of her own courage into him, in- 
stead of letting his fear penetrate her. A sister giving a 
brother up to punishment. She, Cynthia, giving up Bar- 
ney! What treachery! He was young and desperately ill. 
Perhaps had only a few years to live. But Iser was young, 
too, and he probably had a long life before him. Should he 
spend it in prison for another man’s crime? 

Barney caught her hand. 

“Be a good scout, Sis,” he implored. “We'll get Iser out 
—if not now, in a few months. And I'll make the grade yet. 
Mr. Benson believes in me. He don’t think I’m a rotter; 
neither does Aunt Lizzie, nor Mother, nor anybody but 
you.” 

“But how can I help it, Barney, when you lie to me and 
to yourself? If you will only face the truth—” 

Barney sprang to his feet in a passion. 

“Damn the truth!” he cried. “Don’t you see? Can’t you 
understand?” And then he lurched forward suddenly as a 
gush of blood spurted from his mouth and streamed over 
the white coat of his pajamas. 

Cynthia caught him as he fell and eased him to the 
floor. 

“It’s all right,” she said, trying to keep her voice steady. 
“Don’t be frightened, the doctor said it might happen. Lie 
still till I run down for some ice. I won’t be gone a minute.” 

But he clung to her, and his eyes seemed to glaze with 
terror as he whispered faintly: 

“You promise not to tell, ever?” 
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“Yes, yes. Of course I promise, darling! I oughtn’t to 
have excited you. It’s all my fault. But I love you, Barney. 
I love you!” 

For a moment she held him tight against her heart, as if 
to shield him not only against death but against herself, 
then she left him lying across the threshold while she 
rushed out to telephone the doctor. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Wuen Iser McGurk was indicted by the Grand Jury, his 
trial had to be postponed on account of the continued ill- 
ness of the chief witness. The tuberculosis which Barney 
had been fighting since childhood was no longer a dread 
possibility but a certainty. He had begun life with a 
weak constitution, and his passage from boyhood to man- 
hood had been a ruinous adventure. Now that he was face 
to face with the inevitable, he had no reserve strength or 
courage with which to meet it. Unreasonable, sullen, re- 
sentful, he could only resist it, as he had resisted all pun- 
ishment in the past. 

Old Doctor Rawlins, whose methods of treatment were 
as antiquated as the old buggy in which he rode, held out 
no hope. Tuberculosis was something to be nursed, not 
cured, and the only prospect he could offer Barney was 
that of permanent invalidism. 

When the verdict was pronounced, each member of the 
family took it differently. Dorothy Freer, whose innumer- 
able anxieties had always culminated in this one, lost her 
head completely. She was still agonizing over Ethel’s mar- 
riage to Bob Dillon, but that catastrophe was completely 
swallowed up in this one. She deluged herself and Barney 
with tears whenever she came near him, and usually low- 
ered his morale and increased his fever. 


Miss Lizzie, from whom facts could no longer be hidden, 
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loudly questioned her Maker as to what she had done to 
deserve so much affliction, and then she went on a hunger- 
strike to show her resentment against the unjust fate that 
had overtaken her adored Barney. 

Except for the spasmodic assistance of Frederick, Cyn- 
thia was left to run the farm single-handed. She was up at 
dawn and frequently still going at midnight. To be sure, 
she had Mammy, who looked after the twins, and old 
Mandy, whose asthma necessitated frequent absences. She 
had a practical nurse for Barney, who had to be waited 
on and who used more linen in one day than the family 
used in a week. 

It was an unusually severe winter, and everything that 
could freeze on the farm took advantage of the occasion. 
When pipes were not bursting, chimneys were smoking; 
and the problem of keeping the grates and stoves supplied 
with coal was never solved. All the humble tasks which 
Iser McGurk had once looked after, seemed to go undone. 

But Cynthia minded the turmoil of the day, with its 
endless demands and its constant visitation of the family, 
less than she minded the sleepless nights. She had moved 
her bed over into the nursery, as both the twins were 
subject to the croup, and she alone could comfort them. It 
was when she lay staring into the darkness that life seemed 
to close in upon her on every side. Where were the serene 
places of earth where artists escaped to dream their dreams, 
free from the perplexity of other people’s tangled exist- 
ence? Year after year she had hoped to go on with her 
writing. She had told herself, with each problem solved, 
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that now she could take up her own life again. But the 
burden was no sooner pushed laboriously to the top of the 
hill than it came rolling down again. 

Was there no end to it all? She was getting old— 
Twenty-six next month! Where was the old care-free Cyn- 
thia who used to find the world amusing? Who was this 
strange, unhappy person whose loyalties were all in con- 
flict, whose duties were at variance? What did her life 
amount to? Nothing! What did it promise? Nothing! She 
was like a water insect, she told herself, skating madly 
about, getting nowhere, accomplishing nothing. 

An old adage often came back to her: “At wit’s end lies 
God.” She was at wit’s end, but where was God? She 
could not accept Aunt Lizzie’s deity, who sent sickness 
and affliction on his children and regarded martyrdom as 
the highest achievement of a Christian. She hated her 
mother’s anthropomorphic conception of a fearsome old 
man with a vindictive nature, whom it was wise to pro- 
pitiate by attending all church services, and to refrain from 
annoying by not attracting his attention. As for Mr. Ben- 
son’s sultanic theory, she could not for a moment believe 
that such a deity would stop controlling the traffic of the 
Milky Way long enough to concern himself in her small 
affairs! 

So she fell back upon the still small voice within, and 
tried to be quiet enough to hear what it counseled. Gradu- 
ally out of the turmoil of her soul, one certainty emerged. 
The truth must be told, whatever the cost, and Barney 
must be the one to tell it. Having arrived at this decision, 
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she went about her tasks pale and preoccupied, absorbed 
with the one idea of achieving her purpose. All that was 
good in her called out to the good that was in him, and 
in rare moments she dared to hope that he was feeling the 
influence of her silent appeal. 

But most of the time his thoughts were apparently only 
of himself and the slowness of his recovery. 

“Old Rawlins is a mossback!” he complained. “He is not 
doing me one bit of good.” 

“But you won't take his medicines,” said Cynthia. 

“Neither would you! Gosh! if I took all his stuff I’d be a 
walking drug store. Why don’t they ship me out West or 
down South or somewhere? I don’t want to check out of the 
world when I’ve just about arrived!” 

Cynthia’s hand closed tightly on his. “Of course you 
don’t. Just as soon as the trial is over—” 

His face hardened and he snatched his hand away. 
“What’s the use in risking a fellow’s life, to get a little 
worthless testimony out of him? I’m going to see if Mr. 
Benson can’t get them to let me off.” 

Cynthia did not reply. She knew that the struggle was 
no longer between herself and Barney but between Barney 
and his conscience. All she could do was to wait and pray, 
in a way she had never prayed before. 

Barney’s forlorn hope of getting away before the trial, 
was forestalled by a new complication. The business ven- 
ture in which he had been interested at the time of the 
accident, turned out to be a fuse connected with a bomb 
the explosion of which now had far-reaching results. 
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The most prominent casualty was Curtis Benson, whose 
hopes of a permanent living at St. Timothy’s were blown 
to fragments. The appearance of his name as a director in 
so doubtful a concern as “The Claire Realty Co., 
itself damaging, but when the business went into bank- 
ruptcy and paid only a few cents on the dollar, the news- 
papers seized upon the sensational feature of the story and 
printed it under the heading: “The Rev. Curtis Benson, as- 
sistant Rector of St. Timothy’s, Involved in Real Estate 
Scandal.” 

St. Timothy’s was rocked to its foundations. Nobody 
doubted that Mr. Benson was the victim of an unscrupu- 
lous speculator, but the conservative element, while willing 
to exonerate him as an individual, was quite unwilling to 
permit him to step into the ecclesiastical shoes so soon 
to be vacated by the aged and sanctified Doctor Keene. 

To Cynthia this last disaster seemed the final twist of the 
screw of misfortune. That Mr. Benson, who had been lavish 
in his gifts of friendship to the whole family, should be 
involved in Barney’s downfall seemed an injustice not to be 
borne. Never had ske admired him more than in these days 
of trial. Hurt, humiliated, and sorely disappointed, he 
nevertheless conducted himself with a simple dignity and 
sincerity that won her warmest regard. 

But she dared not champion his cause as she longed to 
do. His refusal to perform the ceremony for Bob and 
Ethel, on the night of their elopement, had served as a 
pretext for a coldness which she carefully maintained. If 
only she could keep completely out of his way, he might yet 
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return to her mother for the comfort he sorely needed, and 
poor little Dolly, whose banners were all trailing forlornly, 
would once more come into her own. 

Christmas came and went almost unnoticed at Hickory 
Hill, and then just around the corner of the new year 
loomed the trial again. The case was to come before the 
Grand Jury in March. 

Cynthia faced it with hopeless despair. She had prayed 
constantly for Barney’s spiritual awakening, and it had 
not come. Only two alternatives were left her—to break her 
promise to Barney and give the testimony that might 
convict him or to let an innocent man be punished in 
his stead. 

The whole situation became so intolerable to her that one 
morning she felt she must escape it if only for an hour. 

It had snowed heavily for several days, and now for the 
first time the sun was shining. Cynthia bundled Pip and 
Jerry into their red jerseys and brownie caps, and taking 
an old bob-sled of Frederick’s, struck out for the gentle 
slope that led down to the station. 

A new, fresh earth lay all about them, blue-white and 
dazzling, and crunching deliciously underfoot. Layers of 
snow covered everything, curving over the fence rails, 
powdering old Hick and the scrub-oaks, making gorgeous 
white plumes of all the straggling weeds. Radiant sunlight 
danced in every hard white crystal that studded the hill- 
side, and falling athwart the tall bare trees, flung velvety 
blue and violet shadows behind them. 

Cynthia felt her spirits rising as she raced along, drink- 
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ing in the cold rarefied air. Meph was frantic with joy, . 
and the children scarcely less excited. It was their first 
personal encounter with snow, and they rolled and 
tumbled like two demented puppies. But the climax of 
their joy was reached when Cynthia, sitting astride the 
sled, put them in front of her and with an experienced hand 
took them flying down the grade, over mountainous hil- 
locks and around forbidding stumps, landing them in a 
joyous tangle of arms and legs at the bottom of the hill. 
Again and again the exciting adventure was repeated, 
in spite of the difficulty of getting those chubby legs, 
swathed in overalls, back up the hill. It was not until the 
sun went under a cloud, and the air grew perceptibly 
colder, that Cynthia announced it was time to go in. 
The idea that this new and wholly intoxicating pastime 
could have an end, had never occurred to the twins. Pip 
registered his protest in pitiful wails, but Jerry became 
belligerent. He flung himself upon the sled and then upon 
Cynthia, and the battle was on. With legs and arms and 
head he fought, resisting every step of the homeward way. 
At last Cynthia laughingly imprisoned his arms and was 
about to swing him up into captivity, when he leant over 
swiftly and caught the flesh of her finger between his small 
teeth. The pain was sharp and the blood copious, and as 
Cynthia viewed her hand in dismay, she saw a long shadow 
fall on the snow beside her. The next moment an arm 
shot across her shoulder and seized the struggling bunch 
of babyhood that was Jerry. Wheeling about, she found 
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herself face to face with a strange man who was in the 
act of administering a sound shaking to the small de-. 
linquent. 

Cynthia’s anger blazed. 

“How dare you do that?” she said. “You brute you!” 

The stranger paid no attention to her whatever. He was. 
kneeling in the snow, his eyes devouring first Jerry, who 
had been rendered silent through surprise, and then Pip, 
who still sat upon the snow like a fat red robin. 

“Are these my children?” demanded the young man, 
with a catch in his voice. 

Cynthia’s heart almost ceased to beat. It had come at last! 
Peter Kelsey, whose very name had been a terror to her, 
stood before her in the flesh, claiming his children. His. 
first act in the rdle of father had been to lay violent hands 
on the adored Jerry, and she told herself that never as. 
long as she lived would she forgive him. 

The victim apparently failed to share her resentment. 
Already he had settled himself comfortably in the strong, 
restraining arm, and his shrieks had subsided to an occa- 
sional jerky sob. 

The stranger at last tore his eyes from the twins and. 
looked at Cynthia. 

“Oh! I forgot your hand,” he said apologetically. “Did 
the little rascal hurt you much?” 

“He didn’t mean to hurt me at all,” she answered with. 
more dignity than veracity. “And I want to tell you that 
that is the first time in his life he has ever been punished.” 
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“But not the last time, eh Pip? Or is this Jerry?” 

“T’th Derry Telsy, I fink,” volunteered the youth in ques- 
tion, a remark which made his father shout with laughter. 

Until now, Cynthia had been too angry to note what he 
looked like, but as he knelt there in the snow with an 
arm around each small boy, she viewed him critically. He 
was of medium height and muscular, with strong, irreg- 
ular features that were grim in their tense control, ex- 
cept when relaxed as now in a frank boyish smile. But 
it was the expression of his eyes that struck her especially. 
There was an almost famished hunger in them, as he 
turned first to one child, then to the other. 

Finally he got up and brushed the snow from his knees. 
He was taller than she had thought, and he handled his 
body with the easy precision that comes from military 
training. 

“I suppose you are Cynthia?” he said quite casually. 

Again her anger rose, sending the blood to her cheeks. 
Never had she encountered such offhand insolence! 

“T guess it’s your mother I should talk to,” he went on, 
quite oblivious of her crushing silence. “Shall I find her up 
at the house?” 

“My mother is in the city,” said Cynthia. 

“Is she coming back for lunch?” 

“I presume so.” 

“Then I will wait for her,” he said, taking a hand of 
each of the twins and starting up the path toward the 
house. 


As Cynthia trudged behind them, she was filled with a 
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fierce, consuming jealousy. Already Pip and Jerry had 
gone over to the enemy, and she, who a few moments 
before had been everything to them, was entirely forgotten. 

As for Meph, it was disgusting the way he had fallen 
for the stranger. To be sure, the few remarks Captain 
Kelsey had made to him showed he was thoroughly conver- 
sant with dog-language, and Cynthia thought it a pity that 
his manner to human beings was so much less perfect than 
his manner to dogs. 

She viewed the new-comer’s broad back with disfavor. 
He was even worse than she had imagined. Rude, familiar, 
domineering. And he had shaken Jerry, he had dared to 
lay those big heavy hands— 

“Got any iodine at the house?” he called back over his 
shoulder. “I want to put some on that finger of yours.” 
Then, when she did not answer, he looked around at her 
in quizzical surprise. 

“By Jove! I believe you are still angry with me for shak- 
ing the youngster.” 

“T certainly am,” she assured him. 

“That’s too bad! What about it, Jerry boy? Were you 
naughty?” 

“No,” said the now beaming Jerry. “It wath Pip did it! 
Wathn’t it, Pip?” 

And when Pip, who suffered from a chronic case of mis- 
taken identity, cheerfully agreed that it was, Cynthia had 
to join in the captain’s hearty laugh. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Perer Kersey rummaged in his battered old army bag 
and swore softly and continuously under his breath. Don- 
ning a uniform was a simple matter, but this business of 
assembling a civilian costume was a nuisance. Impatiently 
he discarded a blue tie, then a chaste mauve one. What he 
was looking for was a gorgeous red one, and he was going 
to find it if he had to dump on the floor every article in 
that damned bag. 

For a week now he had been established in the Dillons’ 
spare bedroom. From his window he could see the path 
which he had made in the snow, going back and forth to 
Hickory Hill Farm. Not that his welcome there had in 
the least warranted two visits a day. Peter smiled grimly 
as he thought of the varying degrees of antagonism with 
which the different members of Claire’s family had re- 
ceived him. Those two pompous old coves, her father and 
her Uncle Herbert, had treated him with the freezing 
formality due a scoundrel who had claims on the family. 
Her aunts had kept him at a safe distance, and the sick 
one had refused to see him. Even the tubercular chap, 
whom they were killing with coddling, was not friendly. 

He wondered what in thunder Claire had told them 
about him. Not that he particularly minded. He had had 


too many knocks in life to be sensitive. Only, he would 
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like Cynthia Freer to know the truth. She had been un- 
commonly decent to him after the first few encounters. 
He chuckled with amusement as he thought of that sec- 
ond morning after his arrival. He had presented himself at 
the farm at the unconscionable hour of eight-thirty, only 
to be told that the ladies asked to be excused and that the 
twins could not be brought down, as Pip had the croup. 

“Where’s the nursery? T’ll just have a look at him,” he 
had said, and brushing past the astonished old negro 
woman, had gone up the steps two at.a time. At the head 
of the stairs he had found himself at the open door of an 
old-fashioned room, with two cribs and a big bed in which 
Pip was propped in royal state; opposite the door was a 
bright crackling fire before which Cynthia Freer was 
bathing Jerry in a tin tub. They had evidently been en- 
gaging in a water fight, for her sleeveless blue slip was 
splashed from neck to hem and there was a dab of soap- 
suds on her glowing cheek. When she turned and saw him 
standing there in the doorway, the laughter died out of her 
face and her manner was anything but reassuring. By 
Jove! The girl had all but ordered him downstairs! She had 
firmly informed him that when she asked to be excused, she 
meant it. And then he had apologized most humbly—and 
stayed on. 

As he recalled the picture of that sunny nursery, and the 
tall fair girl trying to be stern and failing completely before 
his own easy persistence, and the antics of the naked, laugh- 
ing baby, he smiled with masculine complacence and re- 


doubled his efforts to find that red necktie. 
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It was strange that in spite of the tragic circumstances 
of his home-coming and the coldness of his reception, he 
was happier than he had been for a long time. In four 
years he had been a bachelor, a benedick, a father, a pros- 
pective divorcé, and a widower. It was as if he had been 
shot through these experiences and emerged untouched by 
any of them except that of paternity. From that day in 
the hospital in Paris when two squirming bundles had been 
laid in his arms, life had taken on a new and poignant 
interest. The subsequent trouble with Claire, and their 
separation, had been of secondary importance to his separa- 
tion from his children. He had lived through these tor- 
turing years in the Philippines, first on the hope of 
Claire’s bringing them out to him, and later in the pros- 
pect of having them with him at least half of the time. 
Then had come the cable announcing her death, followed 
by his leave of absence, and the long journey back to 
America to claim his boys. 

From the first he had realized it would be a nasty job 
getting them away from the family. Already he had met 
persistent opposition, and he knew that every possible ob- 
stacle would be placed in his way. There were obstacles 
enough already! What he needed were help and sound 
advice and kindly codperation. But with it or without, he 
was determined that never again would he be separated 
from his children. 

The only thing he really minded was taking them away 
from Cynthia Freer. She had been a real mother to them, 
and it was going to be pretty rough on her, giving them 
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up. And it was also going to be rough on them, giving 
her up! 

Cynthia was a queer girl. He had never met any one 
like her. She was not exactly pretty, and she made no 
effort to please, preferring to spar rather than to flirt. 
Yet he, who prided himself on not caring what people 
thought of him, who never deigned to explain his actions 
or defend his conduct, found himself increasingly anxious 
to obtain this young person’s good opinion. 

During his breakfast, which Mrs. Dillon served on her 
best china, he managed to bring the conversation around 
to the subject uppermost in his mind. 

“Miss Cynthia?” repeated Mrs. Dillon. “Oh! she’s one 
girl in a thousand! Of course I like little Ethel, and I am 
glad Bob married her, but if I had a daughter like Miss 
Cynthia, I’d die of pride! There isn’t anything that girl 
can’t do, and won’t do for anybody in trouble. And funny! 
Of course she hasn’t been like herself since the accident, 
but she used to come over here and keep me laughing by 
the hour, taking off the family and the neighbors. I’ve 
seen her take off Mr. Dillon right to his face, showing how 
he worked his jaw when he got into an argument with 
old man Becker. He wouldn’t have stood it from another 
living creature, but he’d sit there laughing like he was at 
a minstrel show. She’s a fair caution once she gets going.” 

“She hasn’t laughed much since I’ve been here,” said 
Peter, accepting a second plate of hot waffles. 

“No, poor girl, she’s had too much on her shoulders. 
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Sometimes I am wicked enough to wish her whole family 
would get blown away by a cyclone.” 

“But why does she take so much responsibility?” asked 
Peter, impatiently. 

“Because she can put things over when the rest of them 
can’t, and because she’s got the biggest heart of any one I 
ever knew. You wouldn’t always think it from the way 
she carries on, but you just ask anybody for miles around 
and they'll tell you. There’s hardly a poor family in this 
county that don’t know Cynthia Freer, and that don’t 
go after her when they are in trouble. Why, take that dog 
Meph: I’ve seen him go limping around all day with a 
thorn in his foot, refusing to let anybody touch it, until he 
could lay it on Miss Cynthia’s knee. Everybody goes to her 
for everything.” 

“Well, it ought to be stopped,” Peter grumbled. “They 
are wearing her out, that’s what they are doing.” For the 
second time he looked at his watch. Twenty minutes yet to 
nine, the earliest hour at which she had agreed to see 
him. He decided to go over to the farm and play around in 
the yard with Meph until the time was up. 

Hickory Hill Farm had already become a source of 
romantic interest to him, not only because in the course 
of events it would descend to his children but because 
of its inherent picturesqueness. Crossing the field, he 
turned into the dirt road leading up to the house. It was 
used only for pedestrians now, as it was too narrow for 
the passage of automobiles, and grass grew luxuriantly be- 
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tween the old carriage ruts. At the gate he stopped to 
examine the huge posts, frost-split and bound with iron 
bands, yet good for many a year to come. Again he looked 
at his watch. Fifteen to nine. 

With Meph at his heels, he prowled around the prem- 
ises. The snow had almost gone, and he followed the paths 
without difficulty. Back of the house were the old slave 
quarters, four tumble-down log cabins, all in disuse now 
except the one occupied by Aunt Mandy. Back of these 
was the smoke-house, with the round stone burr of a 
water-wheel corn-mill serving as a door-step. Peter stood 
peering down into the dark interior, where hickory bark 
and limbs had smoked hundreds of hams and where the 
greasy walls still held a succulent fragrance. 

Crossing the pasture, he paused at the family burial- 
ground, a small inclosed plot with flat stone slabs and half- 
erased inscriptions extolling the virtues of departed Freers. 

To Peter the old homestead seemed a veritable haven of 
rest. The lazy peace of it, hidden away from the world, 
gave him a sense of permanence, of stability, that he had 
never felt before. How wonderful it would be for his boys 
to have such an anchorage, such a home to come back to 
some day! 

He whistled softly as he tramped back to the house, un- 
consciously following the spiritual that Aunt Mandy had 
been singing as he passed the kitchen door. There was a 
softness in the air after the sharpness of the past few days, 
and through the melting snow there showed patches of 
tender green. Suddenly overhead he heard the measured 
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beat of myriad wings. The sky was dark with hundreds 
of blackbirds following the river course, joyfully beating 
their way, by day and night, back to their old nesting-places, 
obeying the insatiable desire that haunts every living thing 
for a home and a mate. 

Peter stood watching them until they had passed, then, 
without stopping to consult his watch again, he strode up 
to the porch and through the open door. 

There was no one in the front hall, but from where he 
stood he could see Cynthia Freer stretched out on the sofa 
in the parlor. Her eyes were closed, and the look of ex- 
haustion on her face alarmed him. 

“Hello, there!” he said, hurrying toward her. “What is 
the matter?” 

Cynthia sprang to a sitting posture: 

“Who let you in?” she demanded. 

“T let myself in. What are you doing, stretched out in this 
cold room?” 

“I was dusting,” said Cynthia, “and I suddenly went cold 
and wobbly.” 

“Well, you aren’t going to dust any more. I am going 
to light the fire!” 

“No, don’t. We shan’t be here a minute. The children 
aren’t here. Mother’s taken them to town to get them some 
clothes, and they are to have lunch with their grand- 
father.” 

“Good!” said Peter, kneeling on the hearth and surprising 
the kindling with an unaccustomed match. “Now put this 
overcoat around you until you get warmed up.” 
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“But I’m not going to lie down again. I’ve got a lot of 
work to do. It was just that I didn’t sleep last night. I am 
all right now.” 

“You look it! No color in your face, and as nervous 
as a witch!” 

“Beguiling picture,” scoffed Cynthia. “It’s bad enough to 
be a witch, without being a sallow one.’ 

Peter paid no attention to her remark. He recognized her 
as a patient, and his professional instinct was roused. 

“Will you let me feel your wrist a moment?” he asked. 

“T will not,” said Cynthia, trying to rise and then 
sitting dowh again limply. 

“Then answer me one question. Is your heart bothering 
you?” 

“T haven’t got one,” Cynthia murmured flippantly, lean- 
ing back and closing her eyes. “It got cracked when I was 
young, and I threw it away.” 

Peter was not listening. He was looking at her pale lips 
and noticing the shortness of her breath. 

“If you don’t ease up, young lady, you are in for a 
breakdown,” he warned her severely. “You’ve no idea how 
tired and worn you look.” 

“Why shouldn’t I look as I feel?” she asked, then added 
with a wry smile, “Besides, you don’t have to look at me, 
you know.” 

“Yes I do. And if you will be sensible, I can help you. 
You have entirely too many responsibilities.” 

“And what do you propose to do about it?” she asked, 
still smiling. 
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“There’s one thing I can do,” he said. “I can get the 
children off your hands.” 

Instantly she was on the defensive. “The children have 
nothing whatever to do with it. I adore taking care of 
them. Besides, Mammy’s back again. She was only gone 
three days, you know, to bury her divorced husband’s son- 
in-law.” 

Just here they were interrupted by the insistent ringing 
of a bell in the room across the hall. 

“It’s Aunt Lizzie,” groaned Cynthia. “She may keep me 
hours.” 

“If she does, I shall come for you,” said Peter. “I'll give 
her five minutes, and that’s all.” 

During Cynthia’s absence, he paced up and down the 
low-ceilinged room, noting with satisfaction the shabby 
hominess of it all. Over the bookcase was a portrait of 
four small boys in velvet suits and white stockings and 
wide lace collars, seated on a grassy knoll, with a blue- 
ribboned lamb at their feet. Peter tried to determine 
which one was Cynthia’s father, and gave it up. Over the 
mantel was another portrait, a young girl with languishing 
eyes and sloping shoulders, holding a half-blown rose to 
her lips. 

“That’s Aunt Lizzie at sixteen,” said Cynthia, coming 
up behind him. “Wasn’t she a darling?” 

Peter was not the least interested in Miss Lizzie at sixteen 
or sixty. What he was concerned with was Miss Lizzie’s 
niece. 

“You haven’t told me what’s wrong with you,” he said, 
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with his elbow on the mantel. “Were you up with yom 
brother last night?” 

“Only twice, and not for long.” 

“The volcanic old aunt, then?” 

“No,” said Cynthia, laughing. “Aunt Lizzie is not erupt- 
ing at present. She is conserving all her energy to annihi- 
late you when the time comes.” 

“Well, then, what kept you awake?” Peter persisted. 

“A bad conscience.” 

“Nonsense! Come, what’s troubling you?” 

“Lots of things.” 

Peter looked at her shrewdly. 

“T believe I am to blame,” he said contritely. “It’s be- 
cause I am taking the children away.” 

For a moment she turned her face from him, and he saw 
that her lip was caught between her teeth; then she knelt 
before the fire and held out her hands to the comforting 
blaze. 

“That’s part of it,” she admitted. “I feel sometimes that it 
will kill me to give them up. And yet I think you ought 
to have them.” 

“Tam glad you don’t share the opinion of the rest of the 
family,” he said. “They seem to think I am rather a bad 
lot. But it is natural they should take Claire’s part. Poor 
kid! I am glad they do!” 

Cynthia looked up at him with puzzled brows. 

“You and Claire,” she said slowly. “I can’t imagine you 
two belonging to each other.” 

“We didn’t,” said Peter, then after a moment he added: 
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“Say, would you mind stretching out there on the couch 
and letting me tell you all about it? If I could just once 
get it off my chest, perhaps it would help me to forget it.” 

She hesitated for a moment; then, either because of her 
indisposition or because of her curiosity, she not only 
stretched out on the couch but submitted to having his 
coat put over her. But no sooner had he gotten her com- 
fortably settled than a whine of protest came from Meph, 
who had followed him into the house. Meph was not used 
to seeing his active young mistress lying down and he was 
very unhappy about it. Even when he got his muzzle under 
her arm and his mournful eyes fixed on her face, he was 
not completely reassured, but whimpered uneasily. Peter 
watched the way she soothed and comforted him, not only 
with her firm slender fingers, but with little crooning 
sounds of endearment that somehow kept him from feel- 
ing out of the conversation. “She’s a peach!” he thought, 
but he only drew up a chair and said: 

“Shall I begin at the beginning?” 

“Where you met on the steamer.” 

“Did she tell you about it?” 

“Yes, but I want your version.” 

“Well, you see, it was at Constantinople. I was being 
transferred from Russia to France, and she was on a Medi- 
terranean cruise with Judge and Mrs. Hollister. When I 
arrived on the scene she had gotten into Mrs. Hollister’s 
bad graces for flirting with the judge. He was fifty, if he 
was a day, and you know what Claire was like—pretty and 
daring and full of pep. She appealed to me to help her 
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out of her difficulty. Said the “hot Papa” as she called him, 
had gotten out of hand and she was scared stiff. I was 
ready enough, you may be sure, and during the rest of 
the voyage I hardly let her out of my sight. At every port 
I'd take her ashore and show her places and things the 
average tourist never gets a peep at. At night we’d dance 
or be out on the bridge-deck in the moonlight. Ever been 
on the Mediterranean?” 

“Never been anywhere,” said Cynthia, with her eyes 
closed. 

“Well, you can imagine what it’s like. There are some 
things that make a fool of ’most anybody. I’m not ex- 
cusing myself. I ought to have seen the way things were 
going and headed them off. Mrs. Hollister was an awful 
old hen. Instead of being grateful to me for cutting in on 
the judge, she got even with Claire by saying I had com- 
promised her! Up to that time neither of us had thought 
of anything serious. But when the blow-up came, we de- 
cided in a moment of quixotic fury that Claire couldn’t 
possibly go on with the Hollisters, and that she couldn’t go 
to Paris alone, so the best way out of the difficulty was for 
us to leave the ship at Monte Carlo and be married at 
once.” 

“Were you in love with each other?” asked Cynthia, 
deeply interested. 

“Yes, physically. It was one of those whirlwind affairs 
that don’t admit of much reason. We had a corking time 
until we got back to Paris and I had my orders to report at 
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the hospital at Neuilly. Then the trouble began. She re- 
fused absolutely to live there.” 

Peter felt his jaw stiffen at the memory of it. “I thought 
she understood what army life was like. One has to take the 
bad with the good, you know. But she wouldn’t even try 
it. She persuaded me to let her go back to Paris and stay 
with a silly young Frenchwoman she had met in Cairo. Of 
course I came in for the week-ends, but she was always 
booked up with engagements, and I was generally too tired 
to keep up the pace.” 

“But you did come in to stay when the babies came, 
didn’t you?” asked Cynthia. 

“Oh yes. Before that I got transferred to the American 
Embassy. It was a tame job, after my laboratory work out 
at Neuilly. You see, I’d got hold of an idea that they thought 
might lead to something, and a few more months would 
have tested the thing out. But of course when Claire really 
needed me, I dropped everything and went to her. We 
took an apartment on the Left Bank, and for six months 
I thought the sacrifice had been worth while. Then summer 
came and Claire got back in her old crowd. Up all hours 
of the night and asleep most of the day.” 

“And what about Pip and Jerry?” asked Cynthia, indig- 
nantly. 

“That was the trouble. They were cooped up most of 
the time in that hot, stuffy apartment with a stupid bonne 
who I found was giving them paregoric to make them 


sleep.” 
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“How outrageous!” cried Cynthia. “I should have 
choked her on the spot. What did Claire do?” 

“She wouldn’t believe it.” Then he added apologetically: 
“I don’t mean to be hard on her. She was young and pretty 
and not naturally maternal. You’ve no idea what a fuss 
they made over her. There were always two or three love- 
sick Frenchmen hanging around. Not that she cared a 
rap for any of them. Her deviltry was all on the surface. 
I hope I’ve made that clear?” 

Cynthia nodded silently at the ceiling. 

“Tt was my fault as much as hers,” he said argumen- 
tatively, as if defending her against an unspoken charge. 
“I had no business marrying her on a two-weeks acquain- 
tance. She didn’t want to settle down until she had had 
her fling. But when the children came, I had to make a 
stand. They were both anemic. I knew their only chance 
was to be in the country, with proper care and right 
food. Claire insisted that it was just a ruse of mine to get 
her out of Paris. Nothing I could say could budge her. 

“Oh well! the long and short of it was that we fought 
over that and other things until we were both sick of the 
whole business. When I got orders to report for duty in 
the Philippines, she suggested that I go alone, and that 
after a year one of us could sue for a divorce. Of course that 
made me as mad as the devil, but I decided to call her 
bluff. I said I'd agree on one condition—that I should have 
the twins six months out of the year. I hoped that would 
settle her. But not at all. She was perfectly willing. Up to 
the time for leaving I thought she would give in. I had 
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even engaged her passage, but she stood her ground. I was 
terribly broken up; not that I cared for her any more, but 
I would have made almost any compromise to keep the 
children with me and her with the children.” 

“Tt must have been ghastly for you, leaving them like 
that,” said Cynthia. 

“Ghastly!” repeated Peter. “My God! when I think of 
those first months in Manila I wonder I didn’t go crazy. 
I kept thinking she would come to her senses and join 
me. I met every steamer and waited for every mail. She 
didn’t come and she didn’t write, not even to acknowl- 
edge my monthly checks. Then I swallowed my pride 
and implored her for news of the children. At the end of 
the year she sent a brief scatter-brained letter saying she 
was out of funds and asking me to cable her more money so 
she could go back to America. Then I heard nothing more 
until the news of her death.” 

“And such a death,” said Cynthia, with a shudder. 

“You were with her?” 

“Yes, to the last.” 

Peter put his hand over his eyes as if to keep from 
visualizing the thing that ever since his return he had 
dreaded to face. He had asked no questions; was, in fact, 
ignorant of all the events that had led up to the accident. 
Now for the first time the complete horror of it all swept 
over him. 

“Poor Claire!” he said brokenly, dropping his head in 
his hands to hide the spasm of pain that contracted his 
features. 
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For a while neither of them spoke, and only the crack- 
ling of the new-made fire broke the silence. Then Peter 
drew a deep breath and straightened his shoulders. 

“It’s been a relief to talk it out,” he said, wiping his eyes. 
“l’ve never mentioned it to any one before. Do you think 
that if I had been more patient, Claire could have learned 
to be a better mother?” : 

“No,” Cynthia said, “I am afraid not.” 

“Wasn't she any ... any different after she got to Ken- 
tucky?” 

Cynthia hesitated, then she shook her head. 

“And it was you who took care of the children and 
made them what they are.” Peter had a hard time keeping 
the full warmth of his gratitude out of his voice. “And 
now I am repaying you by taking them away from you. I 
should think you would hate me!” 

“T did at first,” she admitted. “I made up my mind to 
fight you to the finish. But since I’ve gotten to know you 
and to know how you feel about the children, it’s different.” 

His heart swelled with gratitude. “And you think I am 
right in taking them? And... you are willing to trust 
me with them?” 

“You could be trusted with anything!” she said vehe- 
mently, then added with a laugh: “The question is whether 
the twins can be trusted with you! They’ll do you in if 
you don’t watch out. But they belong to you, and you 
belong to them, and that’s all there is to it.” 

He grasped her hand in speechless gratitude. What a 
comfort and relief it was to have some one who understood 
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and sympathized! If he could only make her know how 
grateful he was— 

Behind them the door creaked on its hinges and a voice 
said: 

“Honey-chile, where is you?” Then as the dark in- 
truder spied Peter, she instantly withdrew her woolly head 
with the apology: “Fo’ Gaw, Miss Cynthy, I never knowed 
you had a beau in de parlor!” 

Cynthia laughed and sprang to her feet. “Mercy! What 
a time I have been loafing! I haven’t been near Barney, 
and the housework hasn’t been touched. You are a demor- 
alizing person, Captain Peter Kelsey. You must go straight 
home this minute!” 

“T am coming back to lunch,” Peter warned her. 

“You are not,” she said, then she relented. “But why not? 
All the Conscientious Objectors are out of the way. Come 
back at twelve-thirty and take pot-luck.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


Ir was the first time Peter had been accorded the privilege 
of breaking bread with the Freer family, and as the bread 
happened to be golden corn-pone, and the family Cynthia, 
the meal was an unqualified success. Having overcome his 
customary reticence with regard to talking about himself, 
he was surprised to find how easy it was, especially when 
his audience of one sat with her chin in her cupped hands, 
forgetting to eat, her lips parted, her eyes shining, as she 
followed his recital with breathless interest. 

He told her of his childhood days in California, after 
his parents’ death, of his struggles to get a medical educa- 
tion, of his going to France with a hospital unit at the 
beginning of the war. Then came numerous dramatic epi- 
sodes in first-aid stations and on hospital trains, ending 
with the bombing of an ambulance in which he was taking 
a group of wounded soldiers back from the front. He 
touched lightly on the condition in which he was left, 
preferring to dwell on his long convalescence in a base 
hospital, during which he became interested in the research 
work which was now the great preoccupation of his life. 

“You can’t imagine how decent the department has 
been to me,” he concluded. “After my two years in Russia, 
I reénlisted in the regular army, and from that day to this 
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theories. I was doing some interesting things, too, when 
my eyes went back on me. But I am going from here to 
New York to see a specialist, and he will probably get 
me in good shape before I return to Manila.” 

“But isn’t a microscope the worst possible thing for your 
eyes?” 

“Yes, but what of it? What is one pair of eyes com- 
pared with thousands of pairs of lungs? If my tests work 
out as I believe they will, the decrease in pulmonary dis- 
eases will be enormous. It’s not just a pipe-dream: two of 
the best scientists in France believe I’ve got hold of some- 
thing really worth while.” 

Cynthia drew a deep breath. “It must be marvelous to 
have a great ambition and the chance to achieve it. Lots 
of us have the ambition but not the chance.” 

“What’s your ambition?” 

“T want to write. I have always wanted it above every- 
thing. But I am a woman and you are a man, and there’s 
the difference.” 

As he watched her mobile face, Peter thanked his stars 
that that was the difference. It was an interesting face to 
study, full of keen intellectual perceptions and quick emo- 
tional responses. But now and again he caught an ex- 
pression that puzzled him. Surely thwarted ambition could 
not bring that swift shadow of tragedy that now and 
again darkened the girl’s eyes. 

“See here!” he said. “I’ve talked your arm off about 
my affairs, and spilled out all my troubles on you. Turn 
about is fair play. What about yours?” 
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“How do you know I have any?” 

“Because I recognize the symptoms.” 

“Then you ought to be able to diagnose the case without 
my help.” 

“All right, I will. You are suffering from Atlasitis.” 

“What?” cried Cynthia. 

“Carrying the world on your shoulders. Why do you fee: 
impelled to play Providence to the whole family? Why do 
you butt in on God’s business?” 

Cynthia laughed. “Because I am an interfering person, I 
suppose.” 

“Tf one’s first duty is to look after one’s self, I must say 
you're not on your job,” said Peter, sternly. 

“What would you have me do?” she asked with mock 
meekness. 

“What would you like most to do?” 

She drew a deep breath and considered the matter. “Well, 
sometimes I think I’d like to be on a desert island, with a 
barrel of ink and a fountain-pen and bales of paper; and at 
others I'd rather be a fairy and sit on a star, blowing beau- 
tiful bubbles through eternity!” 

“And instead,” he said, “you rush around, at the beck 
and call of everybody, waiting on people, humoring them, 
making them selfish and dependent. Don’t you ever get 
off to yourself?” 

“Sometimes,” she retorted. “I was trying to this morn- 
ing when you came in.” 

He laughed. “A nasty dig. But I deserve it. Seriously, 
can’t you stop living other people’s lives for them? It 
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doesn’t help them a bit, you know. The only way they can 
learn is through experience. I used to watch Pip and Jerry 
when they were learning to walk. Down they would go 
again and again, and up they’d scramble, full of courage 
and persistence. The joy of keeping their balance even for 
a minute compensated for all their failures.” 

“It’s harder for grown-ups than for children,” said Cyn- 
thia. “Some of them never seem able to stand alone.” 

“Sometimes they never get the chance. They are pam- 
pered and petted and protected until they haven’t any back- 
bones.” 

“Well, you take this family,” said Cynthia, argumen- 
tatively. “Begin with Aunt Lizzie. I told you all about her 
disappointment in love, and how she has been an invalid 
for twenty years. I’d like to know how we could help 
that.” 

“I could help her right now,” said Peter, “if she would 
lee-me.” 

“She'll never let you,” Cynthia assured him. “She says 
it’s a Christian’s duty to forgive, but she hates being a 
Christian when it comes to you.” 

“That’s natural,” said Peter. “Her mode of life makes 
her a prey to every mental and physical disturbance. Thank 
Heaven, we know more about handling neurotics than we 
used to.” 

“What would you do with her?” 

“I would dig up that old sentimental obsession that has 
caused all the trouble and then jolt her into some new and 
absorbing interest.” 
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“Well, suppose we got her straightened out, there would 
still be all the rest. You see, there are complications in 
the family, of which you know nothing.” 

“Complications which concern you?” 

+ Yesse 

He studied her face intently. “Curtsy Benson, eh?” 

“What has Mr. Benson to do with it?” Cynthia flashed 
back. 

“That’s exactly what I'd like to know. Is he in love with 
you—or your mother?” 

“He is Mother’s friend,” she answered with dignity, 
adding lamely, “though of course we are all devoted to 
him.” 

Peter drew a breath of relief. “Well, that’s off the map. 
When he told me last night he was not a marrying man, 
I took it for granted you had turned him down. It was your 
mother, I guess.” 

Cynthia sat silent, with her chin still in her hands, 
gazing absently into space, and Peter experienced a swift 
pang of jealousy. Could it be possible that she was in love 
with Benson? But her next speech assured him that her 
thoughts had been along very different lines. 

“Do you think a person is ever justified in withholding 
the truth in order to save himself?” she asked. 

“That would depend on circumstances,” said Peter, 
guardedly. 

“Well, just suppose a man did something very wrong 
and wasn’t suspected. Suppose by confessing it he would not 
only ruin himself but would cause terrible distress to 
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his whole family. Do you think that would be any excuse 
for his keeping silent?” 

“Not a bit,” Peter assured her. “He would be far more 
likely to ruin himself by refusing to face the consequences. 
It’s not what happens to any of us that ruins us, it’s the 
way we take it. Much good it would do a chap to go scot- 
free if he knew all the time he was a liar and a coward.” 

“But his family—what about them?” 

“They shouldn’t be considered in a question like that. A 
man’s got to be decent regardless of consequences.” 

She looked at him intently. “Will you do something for 
me, Captain Peter?” 

“Anything you ask me.” 

“I want you to make friends with my brother Barney,” 
she said impulsively, her words tumbling one over the 
other. “Say the things to him you have been saying to me. 
He’s sick in his mind as well as his body. He’s . . . he’s 
terribly worried over something.” 

“Brooding over the accident, you mean?—over Claire’s 
death?” 

“Not exactly that, though of course it was an awful 
shock to him. The truth is that Barney knows something 
that he ought to tell, and yet he’s afraid to tell.” 

“Know’s something?” repeated Peter. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Don’t ask me. Don’t even try to guess. The less you 
suspect, the more influence you will have. If you could 
only win his confidence and get him to confess everything, 
then you could advise him—tell him what to do.” 
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She was leaning toward him now with great earnestness, 
and he saw that her hands trembled. 

“But I scarcely know your brother. Why don’t you talk 
to him, yourself?” 

“I did, and it brought on a hemorrhage. I thought I’d 
killed him. You see, I am the only one who knows, and he 
is afraid of me. He won't even look at me when I go near 
his bed. I thought if some one who didn’t know could just 
talk to him impersonally and help him to see the right 
course—” 

“Develop his moral muscles, eh! and then trust that he 
will act for himself? It is not a bad plan. You say no one 
suspects the truth but you?” 

“I tried to get it over to Mr. Benson, but he wouldn’t lis- 
ten to me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, Ae considered consequences.” 

“Are they serious?” 

“Oh, very! Serious for Barney if he tells and frightful for 
some one else if he doesn’t.” 

“So this is what has been playing the devil with you?” 
said Peter. “Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“I didn’t know you well enough until to-day. Besides, 
I hadn’t the courage. When I think what I am doing . . .” 

Her voice broke, and for a moment she could not go on. 

Peter scrutinized her gravely. She was not the kind of 
woman to break down without reason. He had known from 
the day he first saw her that she was under a severe ner- 
vous strain, but he had attributed it to overwork, to exces- 
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something definitely wrong, a concrete thing with which 
he might help her. If only professional etiquette weren’t 
such a confounded nuisance! 

“You are sure his own doctor can’t get at your brother?” 

“Never!” she replied vehemently. “Barney hates him. 
He hasn’t touched his medicine for weeks, and all but 
insults him every time he comes.” 

“That’s bad,” said Peter. ““Why don’t they call in an- 
other man? From what you tell me, the old doctor is em- 
ploying methods that were obsolete twenty years ago.” 

“They are afraid of hurting his feelings,” said Cynthia. 
“Anything that has been in the family as long as he has, is 
sacred. I wish to goodness you could take the case.” 

“T believe I could handle it,” said Peter. “I’ve pulled pa- 
tients through who were farther gone than he is. But you 
see, I'll not be here; and if I were, my hands are tied.” 

“Tl untie them,” said Cynthia, desperately. “If you will 
make friends with Barney, I'll manage the rest. He can’t 
help liking you, once he knows you, and then he'll want 
you for his doctor. The rest is easy. Barney always gets 
what he wants.” 

“He is a lucky chap,” said Peter, and before he realized 
it he was regarding Cynthia with such a fervent look that 
she rose abruptly, declaring that she had two trays to 
prepare. 

“When do you want me to see him?” asked Peter. 

“Right now, if you will. Pl take you up with his 


luncheon.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


Tue outcome of Peter’s visit to Barney was that the cap- 
tain was called in for consultation with Doctor Rawlins. 
How Cynthia managed it he never knew, but after his 
indignant protest to her against the antiquated method of 
treatment that was being employed, and his confident as- 
surance that the boy was in a very serious condition, the 
result was achieved. 

The report on the consultation was given at a family 
conclave in Miss Lizzie’s room. She had been persuaded 
with difficulty to this arrangement, for she had persistently 
refused to meet Peter, and still regarded him not only as 
the cause of all poor Claire’s misfortunes but also as the 
monster who insisted upon snatching the poor innocent 
children from the safe shelter of the maternal roof and 
bearing them away to a barbarous foreign land. Only 
her acute anxiety over Barney could have reconciled her 
to talking to him. 

Peter had been warned not to shock nor upset her in 
any way. But being inept at side-tracking or evasions, and 
tremendously interested in the issue at stake, he promptly 
forgot the warning. His first utterance was cataclysmic. In 
answer to a question as to the probability of Barney’s re- 
covery, he had referred quite casually to the fact that the 


boy’s chance was materially lessened by the fact that he was 
an alcoholic. 
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“A what?” asked Miss Lizzie, sitting erect in bed, every 
curl vibrant. 

“An alcoholic. I understand that he had been drinking 
since he was sixteen.” 

“That’s an outrageous lie!” cried Miss Lizzie, infuri- 
ated. “Whoever told you such a thing?” 

“He did,” said Peter, unperturbed. “I believe his father 
drank before him?” 

A silence, then Dorothy Freer feebly admitted that he 
did, “occasionally.” 

“And his grandfather,” pressed Peter, relentlessly. 

Miss Lizzie was scarcely able to contain herself. 

“I see no reason for casting aspersions on the dead,” she 
said. 

“It was necessary to find out whether it’s an inherited 
tendency or whether Barney just acquired the habit along 
with his other irregularities.” 

In vain Doctor Rawlins sent out warning signals. Miss 
Lizzie was quivering with indignation. 

“I cannot imagine, Doctor Kelsey,” she said, “who has 
been filling your ears with tales about my nephew. He is 
one of the dearest boys that ever lived. The few escapades 
he has gotten into are not a whit worse than what happens 
to all boys. Only, he is always found out. Why don’t you 
speak up, Brother Herbert? Why don’t you and Dorothy 
defend the poor child?” 

“T think, Sister Lizzie,” said Mr. Freer, ponderously, “that 
Barney may have been a little more indiscreet than you 
realize. But that is neither here nor there. If Captain Kelsey 
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has any suggestions to make about his health, we shall be 
glad to hear him, but for the present we will waive the 
question of morals.” 

“But the two interact,” persisted Peter, whose patience 
was straining at the leash. “All this secrecy and evasion, this 
sparing of Barney’s feelings and excusing his weaknesses 
are the worst possible thing for his health. He has no 
stamina, no spirit to fight the disease. He uses up all his 
energy fighting the doctor and the nurse. What he needs is 
a little army discipline.” 

“He needs love and sympathy,” Miss Lizzie raged, while 
Dorothy wept copiously into her handkerchief and Cynthia 
sat upright at the foot of the bed and stared straight ahead 
of her in stony silence. 

“He has had plenty of that,” answered Peter, dryly. “He 
doesn’t seem to have improved under it.” 

Things appeared to have reached an impasse, when the 
old doctor unexpectedly stepped into the breach. 

“There is a great deal in what Doctor Kelsey says,” he 
admitted cautiously. “Barney does need a firm hand. I’ve 
stood a great deal for the sake of the family, but if Doctor 
Kelsey is willing to take charge of the case—and I warn 
him it’s a difficult one—I am more than ready to turn it 
over to him.” 

“But that is out of the question,” stormed Miss Lizzie. 
“You have been our family physician for forty years. Do 
you suppose we are going to put our darling boy into the 
hands of a ...a stranger who is only going to be here 
for a short while?” 


—————— 
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A firm voice spoke up for the first time from the foot of 
the bed: 

“Don’t you think, Uncle Herbert, that it is a question for 
Mother to decide?” 

All eyes were turned first upon Cynthia and then upon 
Dorothy. 

“Oh! don’t leave it to me,” wailed the latter, in consterna- 
tion. “I never can decide anything. If I said to make the 
change and dear Barney got worse, I'd never forgive 
myself.” 

“Then as next of kin, Pll take the responsibility,” said 
Cynthia, rising with authority and looking straight over 
Miss Lizzie’s head at Peter. “Doctor Rawlins has advised us 
what to do, and I am going to do it. Captain Kelsey, will 
you take the case?” 

Peter saw Miss Lizzie stiffen into an image of ire. Saw 
Mrs. Freer cower fearfully in her chair, saw the redoubt- 
able Herbert swell up with indignation; nevertheless he met 
Cynthia’s challenge. 

“I will do what I can while I am here,” he assented; “but 
on one condition: I must have no interference from the 
family.” 

It was an awful moment. Then Doctor Rawlins cleared 
his throat and suggested that perhaps if Doctor Kelsey 
would retire from the room, the matter might be discussed 
with more freedom and less embarrassment. 

What took place behind those closed doors Peter was 
never to know. But early the next day he was summoned 
in haste. Barney had had an alarming turn for the worse, 
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and Doctor Rawlins, utterly unable to cope with his pa- 
tient, had insisted that the case be turned over to Doctor 
Kelsey. 

From that hour on, things began to happen at Hickory 
Hill. The upstairs back porch, opening out of Cynthia’s 
Inkery, was cleared of its rubbish and Barney was moved 
into it. An iron-jawed middle-aged nurse was engaged who 
saw that the doctor’s orders were enforced, and the battle 
for life was begun in earnest. 

At first Barney rebelled against every suggestion. He 
loathed milk; he would not give up smoking; he declared 
he was being frozen to death; he hated his nurse, and he 
openly defied his new doctor. Then he got too ill to care 
about anything, and for two weeks hovered between life 
and death. 

Had it not been for Cynthia, Peter could never have 
withstood the onslaught of the family. Hickory Hill was 
like a fortress against which regiments of relatives marched, 
letting fly criticisms at every step. Miss Lizzie’s room, .the 
parlor, and the dining-room were already in the hands of 
the enemy, conferring, sympathizing, remonstrating, but 
Peter, entrenched with Barney on the back porch, made a 
last desperate stand against death and the family. 

He knew it was a forlorn hope, for Barney had little 
physical stamina with which to meet the crisis. He knew 
that the full responsibility would be laid at his door if the 
patient did not recover. He knew that he ought to be in 
New York, seeing his occulist. But he had promised Cynthia 
to stand by, and he was determined to handle the case 
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criticism or of consequences. 

The only members of the family admitted to the sick- 
room were Cynthia and her mother. Cynthia helped with 
the nursing, and Mrs. Freer was allowed to come in on 
condition that she would not cry. 

“You are an awful tyrant, Captain Peter,” Cynthia whis- 
pered one night, as they sat in the Inkery, sharing the 
second watch while the nurse slept. “You are the only man 
who ever dried Dolly’s tears.” 

“What about Benson? Can’t he do it?” 

“Oh no! He sympathizes and makes them flow. But he 
is a dear. You can’t imagine how kind he has been. He 
comes every day and pours gallons of oil on the troubled 
waters. He comforts Mother and tells her how pretty she is, 
and he lets Aunt Lizzie tell him all her woes. He has even 
reinstated Ethel and Bob, and they have been asked to 
Sunday dinner.” 

Peter experienced a sudden savage dislike for the benefi- 
cent Curtis. 

“He and I seem to represent the saint and the devil in 
this household,” he said bitterly. 

Cynthia smiled at him wanly. “Never mind. Barney and 
I know what you are. Mother is beginning to see, only 
she can’t understand steam-roller methods. You are so 
devastatingly honest! You’ve got all the pagan virtues, 
courage, loyalty, justice—” 

“But a bean-spiller, eh?” 

“Well, I’d hardly call you a diplomat. Aunt Lizzie is still 
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in a state of collapse over the secret you let out the other 
day.” 

“It won’t hurt her,” he said tiptoeing to the door to 
make sure his patient was asleep. “Once she bumps into the 
major conflicts of life, she may forget the minor ones. If she 
had only married and had children—” 

“But I told you that was her tragedy! You saw the 
soulful party in the silver frame on her table? That’s 
Perfidious Albion. She has never mentioned his name since 
he broke the engagement, and she has been an invalid all 
these years.” 

“And you've all encouraged her in the nonsense,” Peter 
fumed. “Wrapped her up in silence and laid her away on a 
shelf to wait for death, instead of shoving her out in the 
world to find another lover.” 

“How could she? She had nervous prostration.” 

“Of course she had! In that air-tight room, with an old 
dead sentiment hanging around her neck. What she needs 
is diversion and distraction, instead of everybody pussy- 
footing around, keeping things from her.” 

“But you don’t know how she feels about Barney. She’s 
perfectly obsessed about him. If anything happens to him, 
it will kill her.” 

“No it won’t—any more than it will kill your mother. 
Backbones stiffen to the emergency.” 

“I wish mine would begin to,” said Cynthia, plaintively. 
“Tt feels like a string of cooked macaroni to-night.” 

Peter looked at her with stern disapproval. All day she 
was meeting emergencies, adjusting difficulties, soothing 
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hurt feelings, and she had no business to be sitting up like 
this at night, exhausted with work and anxiety but ready 
to spring to action at the slightest sound from the porch. To 
be sure, he did not know what he would have done without 
her! The trained nurse had to be relieved, and Barney’s 
mother was worse than useless. Cynthia was quick, efficient, 
and resourceful. She knew before he did when Barney 
wished to be turned, when he wanted water, when he was 
about to waken. Always she was beside him at the right 
moment, smiling reassurance. But she couldn’t go on like 
this. Twice he had seen her stagger and catch herself to 
keep from falling when she rose suddenly. 

“Will you go to bed?” he demanded savagely. “It’s three- 
thirty, and there’s no earthly use in both of us sitting up.” 

“But please, Captain Peter, I’d rather stay. I can’t sleep, 
and it takes my mind off, to be in here talking to you. You 
do think there’s a chance for Barney, don’t you?” 

“The next forty-eight hours will tell,” he answered 
guardedly. “He has held his own better than I dared to 
hope. This sound sleep is the best thing that could happen 
to him.” 

“He’s so pitiful,” she said, “lying there so subdued and 
broken. If only you could have talked to him about what is 
worrying him!” 

“Plenty of time for that later,” Peter assured her. “I’ve 
won his friendship, and that’s the main thing. It’s what’s 
worrying you that concerns me. Can’t you protect yourself 
from all the welter of emotionalism that’s going on in this 
house?” 
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“I can ordinarily,” said Cynthia, “but it’s always a 
struggle. I wish I had been born a hard-shelled crab instead 
of a soft-shelled one.” 

“Then you wouldn’t have been a writer. Ali that keen- 
ness of perception and that creative imagination were given 
you for a purpose. But instead of letting it go into your art, 
where it belongs, the family keeps drawing it off for its 
own miserable little personal satisfactions. The result is that 
you are wasted!” 

“There isn’t a member of my family that isn’t devoted to 
me!” protested Cynthia, loyally. 

“Of course they are all devoted to you. Why shouldn't 
they be? No one of them would willingly poison your food 
or steal your possessions. But that doesn’t keep them from 
poisoning your mind with constant fears and hatreds and 
jealousies, and from robbing you of your peace of mind!” 

“You don’t understand,” she explained wearily. “They 
are all so high-strung and sensitive. Just take the financial 
question, for instance. Aunt Lizzie and Uncle Herbert can 
never talk about money without quarreling, and Mother 
has had to ask for so much that she has a nervous chill at 
the mere thought of it. You see, Uncle Charlie always has 
to be looked after, too, and when Uncle Julius exceeds his 
allowance, there’s always a scene. It is much simpler for me 
to work it out with Aunt Lizzie and then put it up to 
Uncle. It saves trouble in the end.” 

“Yes, but it doesn’t save you! You are always dashing 
yourself to pieces against other people’s minor difficulties. 
Let them do the dashing. Go ahead and live your own life. 
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Your individuality is your main asset. It is what justifies 
your existence. You can’t be of continued use if you let them 
annihilate you.” 

“But your advice sounds so beastly selfish.” 

“Not a bit of it. When I am down and out, do you sup- 
pose I want some one to come down and sit wailing in the 
ditch with me? Not on your life! I want the fellow who 
has been through it, and got back on the road, to just keep 
his light burning so I can see how to climb out.” 

“And you don’t believe in sympathy?” 

“Of course I do, it’s the best thing in the world, next to 
love. But I hate sympathy hounds—the sort that are always 
feeling sorry for you or wanting you to feel sorry for them.” 

“But don’t you sometimes want the fellow who has 
climbed out of the ditch, to reach back and lend a hand? 
Don’t you ever want any one to be concerned about you?” 

“Why should they?” he challenged her. Pride kept him 
from acknowledging just how sorely in need of help he 
was at the present moment. In spite of his apparent self- 
sufficiency, he was desperately concerned over starting out 
alone with the children for the Philippines. To be sure, 
Mammy had been persuaded to go with them, but she was 
old and fat, and the prospect of that long hard journey, and 
the fact that there was no place to take them when they 
arrived, appalled him. Then there was no use denying it, 
his eyes were growing steadily worse; he should have been 
in New York weeks ago, having them attended to. But 
none of these things would he confess to Cynthia. If he won 
her, it must not be through her sympathy or by arousing in 
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her that sense of obligation of which he had striven so hard 
to break her. 

These midnight vigils had been the most wonderful ex- 
periences of his life. For hours at a stretch he had had 
Cynthia all to himself. They had talked with the conf- 
dential intimacy engendered by the time and the occasion. 
The shared anxiety, the whispered colloquys, the times of 
silence with only the crackle of the wood fire in the room, 
brought them very close together. It was only when he for- 
got himself, and rushed headlong toward a certain ardently 
desired destination, that he found himself neatly side- 
tracked and Cynthia speeding off in another direction. 

To-night the wind was due east, a sharp, bitter blow that 
rattled the loose window-sashes and now and then banged 
an outside shutter. But it was cozy and warm in the 
Inkery, which in spite of all its incongruities managed to 
achieve a curiously homelike atmosphere. Peter looked at 
the books crowded on the crude wooden shelves, at the 
unframed prints pinned on the walls, at the lowering plants 
on the window-sill and the rose-shaded lamp which with 
the firelight made a mellow glow in the room. Then his 
eye fell on a photograph on the mantel which had for 
some time been a disturbing object to him. 

“Who is this bird?” he asked, rising and examining it. 
“I thought at first it was Benson, only it is not so good- 
looking.” 

“He was better-looking,” said Cynthia, who was making 
cocoa on a small alcohol lamp. 

“Dead?” Peter inquired hopefully, 
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“He is to me,” she said. 

Peter was determined not to leave it at that. 

“What’s his name?” he asked. 

“Faulkner. Ted Faulkner.” 

“Why did you turn him down?” 

“T didn’t. Where are the crackers?” 

“On the window-sill. Did you quarrel?” 

“No. One lump or two?” 

“As many as you like. What was the trouble?” 

“Who said there was any?” 

“Well, you speak of him as a has-been. Why don’t you 
tell me all about it, Cynthia? Were you engaged to him?” 

Her face hardened at the question. “Yes, but he wouldn’t 
wait for me. He preferred a girl in the hand to me in the 
bush.” 

“What a fool!” he said incredulously. “Why do you keep 
his picture?” 

Cynthia felt sure that Barney was awake, and had to 
disprove it by going to the door. 

“T asked you,” said Peter, “why you keep his picture.” 

“T don’t know,” said Cynthia, looking at it with owl- 
like eyes. “I never want to see him again, but I shall never 
love any one else.” 

“Nonsense! You are surely not going to let him be your 
Perfidious Albion! Let’s put him in the fire! Shall we?” 

He held the photograph poised above the hearth, and as 
she did not forbid him, dropped it on the glowing logs. 

“You didn’t love him any more than he loved you,” he 
said in justification; “if you had, you would have let every: 
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thing else go to the devil and followed him to the ends of 
thevearth.” 

“Well, it’s over now,” sighed Cynthia, gloomily, watching 
the cardboard curling under the flames. “I am off love 
forever. It hurts too much.” 

“Of course it hurts. But you never get anything worth 
while without paying for it.” 

“T know, but hereafter I’ll pay with my head and not with 
my heart. All I ask for is a chance to go on with my 
writing.” 

Peter was standing behind her while she stirred the 
cocoa, and he suddenly put his hands on her shoulders. 

“Cynthia!” he cried impulsively, “if you will marry me, 
you may spill ink all over the universe!” 

“Look out, Captain Peter! You’ll make me burn myself! 
Here’s your cup, and here’s a saucer.” 

“You’ve got to listen sooner or later,’ he threatened, 
seriously handicapped by a cup in one hand and the saucer 
in the other. “Why don’t you go on and get it over with?” 

“Because I don’t want to think about it now.” 

Peter’s heart was hammering against his side. “You mean 
because it’s too soon—after Claire?” 

“No, no, that wouldn’t make the slightest difference.” 

“Is it—” again his heart did a somersault—“is it because 
you're not sure that you like me?” 

Her face softened. “Why, Captain Peter, you know I like 
you! In fact, I think you are my favorite person.” 

By the time Peter had gotten his steaming cup into its 
saucer, Cynthia was at the other side of the table. 
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“Then why won’t you give me a word of hope?” he per- 
sisted ardently; “something to hang on to, until you are 
ready to talk about it?” 

“I may never be ready,” she said unhappily. “There are 
circumstances that may keep me from ever doing anything 
but what I am doing right now. My duty is to stay on the 
job.” 

“Duty!” he repeated scornfully. “Haven’t you some duty 
to yourself? Are you going to let the family devour you 
alive? If this goes on, you'll cease to be you at all. You'll be 
Mrs. Freer’s daughter or Miss Lizzie’s niece or Barney’s 
sister.” 

“Qr,” she added slyly, “the twins’ Cynnie!” 

That brought him up short. Heaven alone knew what 
would have become of his children had she not spent her- 
self so freely for them. But he was soon at it again. 

“Haven’t you as much right to your happiness as other 
people have to theirs? What does sacrifice mean, anyhow? 
Usually that somebody worth while is wasted on somebody 
that is not! And what is the result? The survival of the 
unfit!” 

“Has it ever occurred to you,” asked Cynthia, “that you 
might be guilty of sacrifice, yourself, staying on here to see 
Barney through when you ought to be in New York, having 
your eyes looked after?” 

“There’s time enough for that,” he said gruffly. “Besides, 
it’s no sacrifice when you are doing what you want to do.” 

“But you can want to do two opposite things. You can 
want to do your duty, and you can want awfully to live 
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your own life. It isn’t so simple to follow your advice and 
shirk everything and just go off and be a writer.” 

“Writing be hanged!” said Peter, in exasperation. “It’s 
marrying I am talking about.” 

Cynthia sank back into her big chair and sighed with 
exhaustion. 

“Honestly, Captain Peter,” she said wearily, “I am too 
tired even to quarrel with you. Let’s not marry me off 
to-night, please. I think I could go to sleep right here, if 
you’d just stop scolding me.” 

Still rumbling with wrath, he jabbed an extra pillow at 
her back, and turned the light out of her eyes. Then he sat 
down beside her and contemplated the fire in morose 
silence. After all, why should she love him? He was rough 
and boorish. Benson made ten friends where he made one. 
When people knew him, they liked him well enough, but, 
as Cynthia had once said, he was an acquired taste. In 
thinking it over he decided that his trouble came from his 
inability to pretend that all was right when so much was 
rotten, from refusing to cover up things that ought to be 
exposed, from not shutting his eyes to things that ought to 
be faced. It was what had lost him his major’s commission 
in France. It was what had stood between him and Claire. 
It was what would banish him forever from Hickory Hill 
Farm if Barney should die. 

Just a short time now before he must be going back to 
the Philippines, and the idea of leaving Cynthia Freer had 
already become a terrifying prospect. He was like a ship- 
wrecked man on a raft who sights a steamer in the distance 
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and fears he will not be able to signal it. With every passing 
hour, it seemed more and more a matter of life or death 
to him. 

As he looked at her, asleep in the Morris chair, he 
thought of the sharp contrast between her faded kimono 
and worn slippers and the dainty silk affairs Claire used 
to wear. But there was a grace in her long slender body 
that was quite independent of clothes, and a beauty of 
expression in her face that transcended all question of 
features. How young and tired she looked, and how 
utterly desirable! He had not dreamed he could ever want 
anything as he wanted Cynthia at that moment. But when 
she started out of her sleep with a frightened cry, his 
passion gave place to protective tenderness and a Spartan 
resolve to shield her against everything disturbing, including 
himself. 

“Bad dream?” he asked gruffly. 

“Horrid!” she acknowledged with a shiver. “About 
Barney. I am always dreaming that he and I are at the edge 
of a precipice and I have to jerk myself awake to keep from 
going over.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Peter, as if he were recommending 
a footstool, “you would get along better if you had some- 
thing to hold to. Why don’t you lean on me?” 

Tired as she was, she cocked a sleepy eyebrow at him. 
“You guarantee that it’s perfectly proper when we are not 
engaged?” 

Peter was absolutely sure of it. He made up his mind that 
whatever seething flames of desire were consuming him, 
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he would keep them under control if he perished in the 
effort. With his arm firmly supporting her, and his lips 
just above her head that rested on his shoulder, he sat as 
immovable as a Buddha. From time to time the hand 
within his own twitched nervously, but gradually he felt 
her body relax, and heard the quiet, regular breathing that 
told of restful sleep. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Barney had passed the crisis, but Peter knew that the 
fight had just begun. He saw that the psychological prob- 
lem he had to deal with was quite as serious as the 
pathological one. During the long siege of convalescence he 
devoted virtually all his time to building up his patient’s 
morale. He sat with him by the hour, talking to him, 
sometimes about tuberculosis, its causes and treatment, 
sometimes about the men he had known in army hospitals 
who by intelligent cooperation with the doctors had come 
out victorious over much worse conditions than these. And 
always in the background of his talk was the one theme 
—courage, mental, moral, and physical. 

And Barney, who could not remain indifferent to any one 
for long, soon was clinging to him as a drowning man 
clings to a raft. He submitted to his drastic orders about 
rest and fresh air and diet; he gave up smoking; for the 
first time he was helping instead of hindering the process 
of recovery. 

Then came the news that Iser McGurk’s trial had again 
been set for an early date and that Barney could no longer 
be excused from appearing as a witness. The effect upon 
him was disastrous. He lost the few pounds he had so 
laboriously achieved, and with them his paltry fund of 
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One evening when Peter came in to say good night, he 
found his patient lying on the bed, highly nervous and 
distraught. 

“Say, Captain,” he pleaded, “for the Lord’s sake give me 
something to put me to sleep! I get along pretty good in 
the daytime, when there’s some one to talk to. But gee! the 
nights are fierce! I am going crazy if I don’t get relief.” 

Peter looked at him with puzzled brows. “You shouldn’t 
need anything to make you sleep now. What’s the matter? 
Worrying over anything?” 

“Haven’t I got enough to worry over?” demanded 
Barney, angrily. 

“T don’t know,” said Peter. “Have you?” 

“TIl say I have. My head’s like a cheese full of maggots.” 

“That’s probably what’s keeping your temperature up. 
Why didn’t you tell me this before?” 

“T don’t know. There’s nothing can be done about it.” 

“Sure there’s something can be done! Something has got 
to be done. You can’t expect me to work in the dark, can 
you?” 

“No. But this isn’t anything you can help.” 

> Debts ti 

“No. Sis saw to that.” 

A airle 

Barney’s lips tightened, and he shook his head em- 
phatically. 

“Tll give it up, then,” said Peter. “If it isn’t a girl that’s 
keeping a man awake, it’s usually money. You will have 
to help me out, Barney.” 
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Barney lay stubbornly staring at the ceiling; then sud- 
denly he flung his arms across his eyes, and Peter saw his 
lips twitch. 

“T don’t mean to belly-ache about it, Captain,” he said 
with a break in his voice, “but luck’s certainly been against 
me.” 

“Luck’s against us all,” declared Peter, dropping his hat 
and sitting down on the side of the bed. “Experience is 
what we cut our wisdom teeth on. The trouble is you didn’t 
begin young enough. You are trying to cut all yours at 
once, and it hurts like the devil.” 

“Tt ought to hurt!” said Barney, fiercely. “It ought to 
kill me! I’m no good. I’m yellow through and through!” 

Peter attempted no consolation. He simply stood by while 
Barney flung himself on his face and sobbed like a child. 
Only once, when a paroxysm of coughing seized the boy, 
did he come to the rescue with a glass of water, and as he 
held the glass to Barney’s lips he said quietly: 

“You'll be better for that, partner. Now let’s talk the 
whole matter out.” 

And as soon as Barney could catch his breath, he did 
talk. All the miserable evasions and cowardice with which 
he had barricaded himself for four months were swept away 
by a torrential confidence. He told the story of the accident 
from the beginning—how his car had broken down in the 
country and he had caught a chill walking in the rain to the 
nearest telephone station; how the groceryman, seeing his 
plight, urged him to drink some whisky; how he had tele- 
phoned for Claire to come for him. He recounted in detaih 
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how he had quarreled with Iser McGurk for refusing to 
turn the car over to him; how he and Claire were going off 
without him when Iser jumped on the running-board and 
climbed in behind. 

“By that time,” said Barney, “what with the mean whisky 
and the fever in my head, I was half crazy. It was raining 
like hell, and Claire was clinging to my arm, and Iser was 
hanging over my shoulder, trying to stop the car. You’ve 
been stewed?” 

Peter nodded, sympathetically. 

“Well,” went on Barney, “I don’t know how it affects 
you, but I get happy and reckless and want to tease every- 
body; guy the cops, you know, play the devil generally.” 

He waited a moment to catch his breath, then went on: 
“When I came to after the crash, I was sober. Claire and 
Iser were under the car and the other man lying by the 
road. I was covered with blood, myself, and the only one 
who knew anything.” 

For a moment Barney could not continue. The recollec- 
tion of it all brought on a deadly nausea. When he could 
go on, he said: 

“After that, you know what happened. The police came, 
and the doctor, and they took Claire and the man to the 
hospital. Then Sis and Mr. Benson came, and everybody 
was asking questions. Then I heard Mr. Benson tell the cop 
I wasn’t driving the car. I don’t know why I kept still; I 
knew Iser or Claire would tell the truth later. But when Iser 
came to he couldn’t remember anything that happened, and 
I decided to keep quiet until we got to the police station and 
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I could get hold of some of the family. I honestly meant to 
tell them, but when news came that Claire was dead, and I 
realized what a hole I was in, I just plain flunked. Oh, God! 
I’ve wished a thousand times it had been me that was killed 
instead of Claire!” 

Peter held his wrist in a reassuring grip. 

“There, there,” he said, as he would have spoken to a 
patient emerging from an anesthetic. “The worst is over. 
Of course you want to make a clean breast of it now, and 
clear the other chap?” 

Barney’s head moved feebly on the pillow. It might have 
been either an assent or a dissent, but Peter did his own 
interpreting. 

“That’s fine!” he said. “Once this thing is settled, I believe 
you've got a good chance to get well.” 

“Get well!” burst out Barney. “What in hell should I 
want to get well for? I’ve disgraced the family, and will 
probably be sent up for God knows how long. What I want 
to do is to die, and I’m going to if I get the chance!” 

“No you're not. Dying’s easy. You’ve got to do something 
harder than that. You’ve got to face the music.” 

“But I can’t! I can’t!” wailed the boy. 

“Yes you can. And I am going to stand right by you and 
fight the thing to a finish.” 

“Can’t it be settled on the q.t.?” urged Barney. “If I plead 
guilty, can’t they chuck me off wherever they are sending 
me, without a trial or publicity or anything of that sort?” 

“But we want publicity. We want it known that you are 
voluntarily giving yourself up to justice; that though you 
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are down and out physically, you are not too weak to do 
the decent thing and take your punishment like a man.” 

“It’s going to kill Mother and Aunt Lizzie,” groaned 
Barney. “As for Sis, she’s known it from the first. You can’t 
fool her. And she’s stood by me like a brick, even though I 
could see she thought I was a rotter.” 

“Well, from now on, nobody can think you are a rotter,” 
said Peter, “not even yourself.” 

Barney’s eyes were grateful, but he was shaken by his 
confession and evidently terrified at what was before him. 

“There’s a chance of your being acquitted,” Peter consoled 
him. “I can think of some testimony right now that is in 
your favor. Don’t lose your nerve, boy! I was court- 
martialed and all but sentenced, in France, for insubordina- 
tion to a superior officer who kicked a patient in my ward. 
Everybody thought I was done for, but I came home with 
two or three decorations. You just keep your mind on the 
main issue. There was one decent thing to do, and you are 
doing it. Now I must get busy.” 

“What’s the first move?” asked Barney, nervously. 

Peter grinned. “Why, I am going to call a family council 
for to-morrow morning.” 

“You aren’t going to tell them yet?” begged Barney. 

“Sure. Why not? I am proud of you, boy. I want to tell 
the world!” 

But afterward, when he was tramping across the field to 
the Dillons’, he had to confess to himself that the situation 
was most serious. So this was what Cynthia had been 
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facing! If a couple of hours of emotional strain had left 
him as done in as he felt at the moment, what must have 
been the strain of months on that highly imaginative, super- 
sensitive girl? 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Barney’s confession shook the family to its foundations. His 
mother, beside herself at the possibility of his being pun- 
ished, vacillated between the belief that he was making a 
vicarious sacrifice to save Iser, whom he had gotten into the 
scrape, and the theory that he was mentally unbalanced and 
not responsible for his actions. Mr. Herbert Freer changed 
overnight from the relentless prosecutor to the indignant 
defender. Mr. Julius advocated underground methods of 
influence and even went so far, with his brother’s consent, as 
to feel out certain officials as to the advisability of trying to 
buy Barney’s freedom. Every uncle and aunt and cousin in 
the whole connection had an opinion to express and advice 
to offer. 

Miss Lizzie alone remained in ignorance of the truth. 
She had been so distraught over Claire’s death and Barney’s 
illness that it was decided to keep this final catastrophe from 
her as long as possible. When Peter took charge of Barney, 
nothing could convince her that her lamb was not going to 
die under the inhuman treatment to which he was being 
subjected. She had wrung the fact from Aunt Mandy that 
he had actually had a tube stuck in his poor lung and all 
the air pumped out! 

But even her indignation over this matter gave way to an 
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family. She could hear whispered conferences outside her 
door, was aware of mysterious hints and references acci- 
dentally let fall at her bedside, was conscious of being con- 
stantly evaded when she asked questions. 

After forming many conjectures, she came to the conclu- 
sion that Barney was dead. Nothing could convince her to 
the contrary, until she was carried up to the sun-porch to 
see for herself. It was the first time she had been off the 
ground floor for twenty years. But when she found Barney 
sitting up, and effusive in his welcome, she was so relieved 
in her mind that she quite forgot to have a collapse. 

In fact, the experiment proved so exhilarating that she 
demanded to be taken up every day, at first in a chair, and 
then leaning on Curtis Benson’s stalwart arm. Thus it hap- 
pened that one afternoon, when there was nobody in 
the house to help her, she decided to attempt the ascent 
alone. 

Peter and Barney were on the sun-porch, discussing the 
approaching trial, and Peter was just saying in a loud, 
cheerful tone, “Well, suppose they do convict you, you'll 
probably have not have to serve more than two years!” 
when he looked up and saw Miss Lizzie balancing herself 
unsteadily in the doorway. 

He sprang to her assistance, but she pushed him aside, 
No old bird-dog ever picked up a scent with more unerring 
instinct. She was not to be put off. Then and there she must 
know the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

In vain Barney tried to evade her; she pinned him down 
with questions after question, until Peter, seeing that his 
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patient was about to seek refuge in his old practice of subter- 
fuge, blurted out the main facts. 

Miss Lizzie’s rage knew no bounds. She berated every 
one for deceiving her; she declared that she had been out- 
rageously treated, that she was neither an idiot nor a fool, 
that they were ready to let her poor darling boy go to the 
penitentiary when he was no more guilty of wrong-doing 
than they were! She raged at the world in general, and at 
the Freers in particular. 

Peter, fearing the effect of all this excitement on his 
patient, took her firmly by the arm and assisted her back 
downstairs. No one else being in the house to take charge 
of her, it further devolved upon him to help her to bed 
and get her quiet. For ten minutes she raved and wept 
aloud, then she ordered him out of her room. 

“All right,” he said soothingly, “I'll go just as soon as you 
get over your hysterics.” 

Miss Lizzie’s complaint had never been named to her 
before, and the shock of his bluntness silenced her. She lay 
for some time with an outraged quivering profile outlined 
against the wall. Then, evidently realizing that this was her 
one chance of finding out what she wanted to know, she 
offered a half-way apology to Peter for her rudeness and 
implored him to tell her everything. 

Peter drew a chair to her bedside and, putting a profes- 
sional hand on her wrist, told her, as gently as he could, the 
whole story. After all, she was a frail and frightened little 
woman, and he quite sympathized with her for kicking up 
a row over the way she had been treated. With infinite 
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patience he went over and over the facts, answering her 
innumerable questions, hiding nothing, but speaking in the 
quiet, impersonal, reassuring tone that had been so effica- 
cious with Barney. 

“And you think there’s a chance for him?” she asked at 
last, forgetting her emotions and beginning to use her 
brains. “You think they may acquit him?” 

“They will if they see it as I do,” Peter assured her. 
“There isn’t a doubt in my mind that Barney was a very 
ill man on the night of the accident. The groceryman says 
he didn’t give him enough whisky to affect him, and both 
Mr. Benson and Cynthia say he was running a high tem- 
perature when they got to him.” 

“Then why did you say to Barney that he might have to 
serve two years?” demanded Miss Lizzie. 

“Well, it seems there is some doubt about the Prosecuting 
Attorney. Mr. Herbert Freer had made pretty certain of his 
friendliness and understanding of the situation. But he has 
been called out of town, and it seems that the Assistant 
Prosecuting Attorney is a personal enemy of your brother 
Herbert’s.” 

Miss Lizzie’s eyes widened. 

“A personal enemy?” she repeated. “It’s not... it can’t 
be Albion Hardin?” she quavered. 


Peter nodded. 
For a moment it seemed that Miss Lizzie was about to 


relapse into her former hysterical state, then she evidently 
thought better of it, and getting control of herself, asked: 
“Has my brother Herbert approached him about it?” 


———_— 
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“No, he says he is the one man at the bar of whom he 
would never ask a favor.” 

“Then I'l] ask one!” cried Miss Lizzie, her nostrils swell- 
ing and her lips compressed. “I will tell him all that you 
have told me and demand that he give Barney every con- 
sideration. Albion Hardin is not in a position to deny me 
anything.” P 

She spoke with calm dignity, and Peter noted that the 
pulse in her wrist had steadied to a strong, regular beat. 
He looked at her still handsome features, and then at the 
photograph on the table. 

“Tt’s not a bad idea,” he said. “Why not ask him to come 
out here and talk it over?” 

She shook an emphatic head. “No, I do not wish any one 
but you to know of the interview. The situation is a very 
difficult and painful one to me, and I am the only one who 
can cope with it. I hate to ask a service of a stranger like 
yourself, but I will trample my pride underfoot. Do you 
think you could get me in to Mr. Hardin’s office and back 
again before my sister-in-law and niece return at five?” 

Peter was used to transporting wounded soldiers in all 
states of mutilation, but the prospect of getting this fragile 
bunch of nerves in to town staggered him. He urged her to 
wait until another day, but she was adamant. She must go 
before any one could prevent her, and she must go secretly 
and at once. 

“Can you get yourself dressed to go out?” he asked 
doubtfully. 

_ “With assistance,” she said formally. “I have no hat or 
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wrap. I have had no need of them for years, but if you will 
kindly look in my sister-in-law’s closet in the front room 
upstairs, you will doubtless find both articles.” 

“It is a risk,” warned Peter, “that I don’t advise your 
taking.” 

“I am not asking your advice, Doctor Kelsey, I am asking 
your assistance. Will you call a taxi or shall I try to do it 
myself?” 

He saw there was no deterring her, so he decided ta 
despatch the matter as promptly as possible. 

An hour later Miss Elizabeth Freer, leaning heavily on 
his arm, was ushered into the private office of her erstwhile 
lover. 

Peter was not given to sentiment, yet he could but wonder 
what embers stirred in their hearts as the frail lady in the 
velvet coat and the hat that was too small for her, and the 
stout lawyer with the double chin, looked into each other’s 
eyes for the first time in over twenty years. Could that 
bald-headed man have ever been the slim, romantic youth 
in the Florentine frame? Could Miss Lizzie have looked 
like the spirited brown-eyed sylph in the portrait over the 
parlor mantel at Hickory Hill? 

Suppose Cynthia kept on refusing him, and he went out 
of her life, would they meet some day like this, old and 
wasted and thwarted? But he was not going out of her 
life. Every day, every hour she was becoming more of an 
obsession with him. His zest for his work, his ambition 
for his children, his chance for personal happiness all de- 
pended upon her to make the game worth while. Surely she 
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would learn to care for him! She already did, a little— 
more than she cared for any one else. But a little wouldn’t 
suffice. He must have all, heart and soul and body! 

With an effort he wrenched his attention back to the 
business in hand. Of his two companions, the lawyer was 
by far the more embarrassed. In spite of the deference and 
courtesy with which he addressed his unexpected visitor, he 
stammered in his speech, and from time to time ran his 
handkerchief about the back of his neck and across his 
forehead. 

“I have come,” announced Miss Lizzie, seating herself 
with Peter’s assistance, in the proffered chair and speaking 
with dignity, “to advise you concerning my nephew Barnett 
Freer, whose case I believe you are going to prosecute next 
week.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Hardin, fidgeting among the dis- 
orderly papers on his desk. “Here it is. The State versus 
B. M. Freer. But I had no idea this was a relative of yours! 
I understood it was one of the Bullitt County Freers.” 

“Unfortunately, it is my nephew. You surely cannot have 
forgotten the little Barney of whom you used to be so 
fond?” 

“No! You don’t mean it’s that blue-eyed, curly-headed 
youngster I used to carry on the handle-bars of my bicycle?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Lizzie, her voice softening in spite of 
herself. “And I have good reason to remember one day in 
particular when we took him on the ferry-boat, and he fell 
off the gang-plank, and you very nobly jumped in after 
him.” 
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“It was an Easter Sunday,” said the lawyer, stroking his 
chin reminiscently; “and I spoiled a brand-new checked 
suit.” 

“Shepherd’s plaid,” amended Miss Lizzie. They both 
laughed, and Peter felt the ice thawing around the edge of 
the situation. 

“Barney hasn’t changed,” said Miss Lizzie, fatuously. “He 
is the same lovable, impulsive child who used to follow you 
about in adoration. He is still falling into difficulties and 
having to be helped out.” 

Mr. Hardin knit his brows as he glanced over the papers 
in his hand. 

“He seems to have fallen into rather deep water this 
time,” he said in a more judicial tone. 

“Tt is not so bad as it appears,” said Miss Lizzie, blandly. 
“That is what Doctor Kelsey and I have come to tell you. 
Doctor Kelsey is Barney’s physician, as well as being er... 
my ...er... nephew by marriage.” 

During the fifteen minutes that followed, Peter listened 
in amazement. The supreme physical effort Miss Lizzie had 
made in coming on this mission had evidently accelerated 
her mental machinery. With amazing clearness and co- 
herence she set forth the various points he had suggested 
in extenuation of Barney’s conduct. From time to time she 
turned to him for professional corroboration of her state- 
ments. 

“Of course, Albion,” she said in conclusion, “I have come 
here without the knowledge or consent of my brother 
Herbert. He would have declared it useless. He would have 
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said that your hatred of him would prevent your doing 
justice to one of his blood. But I know you better than 
any one else.” 

She was looking at him now with an intimacy that quite 
ignored Peter’s presence. 

“In spite of all that has happened,” she said, “in spite of 
all that I have suffered, I know you to be one of God’s 
noblemen! I was determined to bring you the truth, I would 
have crawled on my knees to do so. Not only for Barney’s 
sake but for your own. The faith I have had in you for 
all these years, against my family’s bitter condemnation of 
you, must be justified. I know now that you will act without 
prejudice; I have no fear of the outcome.” 

God’s nobleman looked warmer and more embarrassed 
than ever, but he was evidently deeply moved. Few things 
so profoundly stir a man’s pride as the knowledge that a 
woman has languished unconsoled for him through the 
years. He blew his nose violently, and crossed over to where 
she was sitting. 

“I cannot tell you, Beth,” he said huskily, “how deeply I 
appreciate your visit, and your belief in me. Of course I 
must do my duty as I see it, regardless of the ties of 
friendship. But I want you to know, whatever the outcome, 
that I am grateful to you, that I always want to be your 
friend, that if I can ever be of service . . .” 

He blew his nose again, and Miss Lizzie blew hers, and 
Peter, not to be outdone, blew his, and then there was a 
moment of silence before Miss Lizzie rose, straightened the 
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hat that was too small, and, with a smile that was almost 
like the smile of the girl in the portrait, held out her hand 
to Perfidious Albion. 

He grasped it tenderly, and supporting her on one side 
while Peter supported her on the other, he conducted her 
to the elevator. 

Half an hour later, her absence undiscovered, her bor- 
rowed plumes restored, Miss Lizzie lay in her bed, ex- 
hausted but triumphant. 

“I guess I am still some use in this world,” she panted 
with excited defiance. 

“You certainly are!” agreed Peter, in honest admiration. 
“Tt took courage and grit for you to make that journey, 
and you couldn’t have handled the case better. Why, a 
lawyer couldn’t have pleaded Barney’s case with more 
intelligence or eloquence! But it is time now you quieted 
down. I am going to give you this tablet and pull down the 
blinds, and I want you to go to sleep.” 

“What will you tell Barney?” she asked nervously. “No- 
body must know.” 

“Tl tell him we had a row and then made peace, and 
that now we are friends. Is that right?” 

Miss Lizzie nodded absent-mindedly. She had taken up 
the photograph on the table, and was studying it critically. 

“You would not think any one could change so much,” 
she said, and her tone was quite impersonal. “I declare, I 
hardly knew him. He has gotten so fat and coarse. And did 
you notice the queer way he worked his mouth?” 
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“The lower plate doesn’t fit,” said Peter, laughing as he 
pulled a coverlid over her. 

Miss Lizzie sniffed disdainfully. 

“Well, there’s no sense in a man clicking his jaws like 
that,” she said with a yawn. 


CHAPTER ONE 


CyntTua wakened smiling. Just outside her window a 
cardinal was whistling gaily, and the morning breeze 
blowing freshly in through the open window was sweet 
with the warm hint of spring. For the first time in 
months she had come back to consciousness, after a night’s 
sleep, with no start of terror, no sharp contraction in her 
throat, no fear of what the day might bring forth. It still 
seemed incredible that the miracle had happened, that, after 
that eternity of suspense, Barney was acquitted and Iser set 
free. 

The days following Barney’s confession had been the 
most terrible she had ever lived through. He had been 
charged with voluntary manslaughter growing out of reck- 
lessness, the direct and natural consequence of which was 
the unintentional killing of Mrs. Claire Kelsey. The penalty 
for this offense was not less than two nor more than twenty- 
one years in the penitentiary. 

Fortunately, the trial was set for an early date, and every 
possible effort was made to secure for Barney as light a 
sentence as possible. Witnesses were obtained who testified 
that he was ill on the night of the accident. A man who had 
offered him assistance when his car broke down told of his 
paroxysms of coughing and the serious bleeding he had 
had from the nose. The groceryman described how he had 


arrived on foot at his store half an hour later, drenched and 
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exhausted and shaking with a hard chill. He had made him 
lie down in a rear room and insisted on his taking some 
whisky. He told how a young lady had come for him in 
a big car and how wild and unruly the young gentleman 
had been, refusing to let the chauffeur drive and insisting 
on the young lady’s getting in beside him on the front seat. 
He was positive that the small amount of whisky he gave 
him could not have accounted: for his excited condition. 

Another important witness was Doctor Kelsey, who testi- 
fied as a lung specialist, giving it as his opinion that a man 
running a high temperature, and in the first stages of 
double pneumonia, was not accountable for his actions. 

Barney’s lawyer made an eloquent, highly rhetorical plea, 
appealing to the emotions of the jury, ringing every possible 
change on the sentimental aspects of the case, and reducing 
the feminine contingent of his audience to tears. 

It was exactly the argument for defense that usually 
afforded the Assistant Prosecuting Attorney the best target 
for his battery of sarcasm and derision. But in this case Mr. 
Albion Hardin was strangely unmindful of his opportunity. 
He performed his duty perfunctorily and with so little of 
his usual fire that the jury was out only ten minutes, and 
then returned a verdict of not guilty. 

Cynthia was still dazed and bewildered. The nightmare 
she had experienced in the Inkery had continued by day as 
well. Awake or asleep, she had lived on the brink of that 
precipice, groping her way through the fog and darkness, 
slipping, rising only to stumble again. And here, suddenly, 
she had emerged on a clear mountaintop, with the storm- 
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clouds all below and life stretching away to sunlit horizons. 

Sunlit horizons! The Philippines perhaps, and Peter and 
the twins. If Peter would only be reasonable and wait. But 
Peter was not reasonable, and she was finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to keep him in hand. To be sure, he had 
made heroic efforts to comply with her wishes with regard 
to keeping the family in ignorance of his feelings. In public 
he was casual almost to brusqueness. But the moment they 
were alone, he scrambled over her barbed-wire entangle- 
ments and battered down her defenses. 

But Cynthia had been in no mood to make the mo- 
mentous decision of her life. The anguish and turmoil of 
the past months had left her emotionally exhausted, and 
she shrank from the storm of protest that her probable 
decision would precipitate. Up to the present, every one 
had been too engrossed in the trial to pay attention to 
anything else. But at any moment now the spotlight might 
shift to her, and she was determined to evade it as long as 
possible. Already queries had arisen as to when Peter would 
be returning to the Philippines. Since he had carried his 
point about taking his children with him, and since he 
was no longer needed to look after Barney, the Freers saw 
no need for his continued presence at Hickory Hill. 

“Tt isn’t that we are not grateful to him,” Dorothy Freer 
had explained to Cynthia. “He is a wonderful doctor, but 
he is so queer. You never know what he is going to do or 
say next.” 

“He doesn’t know, himself,” said Cynthia. “That’s the 


fun of him.” 
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“He has no manners,” continued her mother. “The other 
day when your Aunt Dora asked him to tea, he didn’t 
even have the grace to make an excuse, just blurted out 
that he didn’t like teas. Then afterward, when he changed 
his mind and went with you, you certainly haven’t for- 
gotten how he behaved?” 

“He was perfectly hopeless!” Cynthia had agreed, laugh- 
ing; “bored to extinction. He made me think of the man in 
the limerick—you know— 


“There’s nothing in afternoon tea 
To appeal to a person like me, 
There is little to eat, 
What there is is too sweet, 
And I feel like a cow up a tree!” 


“Tt is not only his manners,” continued Dorothy; “it’s his 
lack of reverence for older people. He does not hesitate 
to take issue with your Uncle Herbert on every subject. He 
uses the strangest language, and says the bluntest things 
right to a person’s face.” 

“That is where he always says them,” again agreed 
Cynthia; “and I can’t deny that he is capable of rhetoric 
when excited.” 

“So different from Mr. Benson!” sighed Dorothy. 

“Yes, one’s like a cold drink on a hot day and the other 
is like a hot drink on a cold day. One is orthodox and 
unspiritual, and the other is unorthodox and spiritual.” 

Dorothy knitted her brows, “I don’t know which one 
you are criticizing and which one you are complimenting; 
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but you can’t deny that Mr. Benson’s manners are infinitely 
better.” 

“Infinitely!” agreed Cynthia, with such emphasis that 
Dorothy was completely satisfied. 

Of all the family connection, Miss Lizzie seemed the 
most friendly to Peter. Cynthia could not imagine what had 
happened to change her attitude. She began by announc- 
ing that he was no fool. She then declared that as long as he 
had pulled Barney through his illness, she was going to let 
him prescribe for her. She even became reconciled to his 
having the children. 

Cynthia chuckled over the whole situation. The thing she 
liked best about life, she told herself, was that it kept on 
changing, shifting into new and surprising patterns. Just 
when it seemed most hopelessly tragic, it went funny on 
you! 

When she was dressed and on her way downstairs, Aunt 
Mandy beckoned her to the kitchen door. 

“De captain is in de breakfus’ room,” she whispered. “He 
wuz settin’ on de side po’ch an’ I ast him in.” 

“Ts any one else down?” asked Cynthia. 

“No ma’am. Nobody but de chillun.” 

It was a domestic scene that greeted her as she turned 
into the little room at the end of the hall. Peter, at the head 
of the table, was engaged in settling a fierce property dis- 
pute, Jerry vehemently claiming Pip’s breakfast tray, and 
Pip defending his rights with all the weapons at his com- 
mand. . 

Cynthia’s arrival produced fresh cause for argument. 
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Each youngster demanded that she sit beside him, and even 
after she rearranged the plates in order to comply, further 
trouble was caused by each electing to embrace her at the 
same moment. 

“Pip! You awful baby!” she remonstrated. “Don’t kiss so 
tight! You are choking me! And Jerry, darling, please— 
your sticky is all coming off on me!” 

It was not until Peter came to the rescue and planted 
each boy firmly in his own chair, that she bade him good 
morning. 

He really did not look in the least like a rejected suitor as 
he sat there at the head of the table as complacently as if it 
had been his own. She liked the firm fitness of him, and she 
particularly liked the way his hair grew, and the way his 
eyes crinkled when a laugh was coming. Moreover, there 
was always a spice of danger in Peter’s presence which 
she had come to enjoy. Her senses quickened with the 
knowledge that in spite of his little gusts of temper, his 
uncertainties of mood, always for her was an underlying 
tenderness, a fierce protectiveness, and once in a while 
something strangely akin to humility. 

“Well!” he said as he looked at her now with frank 
approval. “This is something like! Good color in your 
- cheeks and lips, some pep in your voice. Did you take the 
warm milk at bedtime as I told you to?” 

“As you tactfully suggested,” she amended, unfolding her 
napkin. 

“No, as I told you to. Moreover, I have ordered a tonic for 


” 


you. 
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“When did I get to be your patient?” she asked. 

“You are going to be my everything before I get through 
with you! Seriously, Cynthia—” 

At this moment Jerry had to have his nose attended to. 
He was just learning to blow it, and was at that confused 
stage when he did it through his lips instead of his nostrils, 
and could not understand why the result was so unsatis- 
factory. 

By the time Cynthia had finished assisting him, he 
launched into a feline Odyssey, giving a detailed if inco- 
herent account of the wanderings of his pussy-cat: 

“An’ ven he vent to de bed, an’ cwawled under, ven he 
vent to de table, ven he vent to de vindow, an’ climbed on 
de vinder, an’ ven he vent to de vardrobe—” 

“Heavens!” said Cynthia to Peter. “Do you think he is 
going to be a monologist?” 

“T think he is talking entirely too much,” said Peter. “As 
I was saying—” 

This time the interruption came from Pip. 

“Ook! Cynnie, ’ook:” he shouted, pointing with excite- 
ment to the glittering tower of lump sugar which he had 
laboriously erected. Jerry, cross at not having been allowed 
to finish his discourse, shot out a chubby fist and sent the 
cubes flying all over the table. The wail of dismay that 
followed necessitated Pip’s being taken into Cynthia’s arms 
for consolation. 

“As for you, Jeremiah,” said Peter, thoroughly exasper- 
‘ated, “not a bite of breakfast until you have stood in the 
corner for ten minutes. Not a whimper! Forward, march.” 
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This discipline being enforced, Peter again took up the 
conversation where he had left off. 

“You know, Cynthia,” he said pushing back Jerry’s chair 
and putting his own in its place. “You can’t go on stalling 
me like this forever. I’ve got to go back to Manila, and 
you’ve got to take me seriously, sooner or later.” 

“All right,” she said Sop feeding Pip his oatmeal, 
“Jet’s make it later.” 

“But why waste time?” implored Peter. 

By this time one arm was across the back of her chair, 
and one elbow in dangerous proximity to the coffee-pot. 

“T know I am asking a lot,” he persisted with husky ten- 
derness. “I know I am headstrong and tempersome and 
difficult. But I can be anything you want me to be, and [ll 
spend my life proving it. God knows I didn’t make Claire 
happy, but you are different, Cynthia! You understand 
about the work and what it means to me; you love the 
twins as much as I do. And I love you, Cynthia, and I 
need you so. You can’t deny you like me, too, a little?” 

“Of course I like you—heaps. But I don’t want to think 
about falling in love just now.” 

“Don’t stop to think!” he urged. “Shut your eyes and 
slide. You say you like me, and that you love to be with 
me, and that you don’t mind my—well, my being me.” 

His face was very close and very ardent, and Cynthia felt 
her anchor dragging. 

“I wouldn’t have you anybody else for the world,” she 
began impetuously, then pulled herself up short. “As a 
matter of fact,” she continued lightly, “you are the only 
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person I know with whom I . . . synchronize. We both get 
mad at the same time and get over it together. I hate those 
people who save their grouches until I have forgotten what 
I ought to apologize for.” 

“Why, Cynthia, what have you to apologize for?” asked 
her mother from the doorway, then rather coolly: “Good 
morning, Captain Kelsey. I hope you will pardon my morn- 
ing dress; I didn’t know we had a guest. Why, Jerry darl- 
ing! What are you doing in the corner? Surely not being 
punished this early in the day?” 

“Now Dolly!” warned Cynthia. “It’s the captain’s orders.” 

“The poor little thing!” said Dorothy, pushing back her 
plate in silent protest against the cruelty that was being 
perpetrated. 

Cynthia saw Peter bristle; then, catching his eye, she got 
the answering gleam of amusement that she asked for. She 
felt a curious satisfaction in the power she had over him. 
He was like a mettlesome horse that permitted no hand on 
the bridle but hers. She seemed to know instinctively when 
to rein in and when to let him have his head. Too tight a 
curb she knew would result in a complete bolt: he would 
rage and prance until the whole family, now in complete 
ignorance of his state of mind, would be aware of the 
situation and start the hue and cry. Not that she minded 
in the least what they said or thought of Peter. None of his 
minor vices could for a moment blind her to his major 
virtues. But she was determined in this case that they should 


not interfere. 
As soon as breakfast was over she got him out of the 
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house, by promising that she would spend the afternoon 
with him and the children in the woods. These afternoons 
were coming to be the most exciting events of the week. 
They had to be schemed for and planned ahead, and had 
the spicy tang of forbidden fruit. Peter would come for the 
children and take them down the road, and half an hour 
later she would start out with Meph in the opposite direc- 
tion, and presently they would meet in the hollow behind 
the mill-dam. Here they would spend golden hours, thrash- 
ing about among last year’s leaves, following the brook, 
searching for the first bluets, or sitting on a sunny knoll 
while she told fairy-stories. 

This particular afternoon she was in no mood for fairy- 
stories. The sudden release from anxiety and care had 
brought a sharp reaction, and the knowledge that Peter 
loved her sent her spirits dancing like an irresponsible 
balloon. Happiness affected her as liquor affected Barney; 
she wanted to romp and play and tease every one about her. 
The world had been reeling madly in space, and now for a 
moment it had righted itself. She and Peter were together 
in the woods, what did anything else matter? To-day was 
gloriously sufficient; why think of to-morrow? 

But to Peter love was something far too deep and 
elemental to be played with. Again and again he tried to 
make her listen to him, commit herself to something defi- 
nite and final. The more serious he became, the more 
flippant she grew. How did he know she wanted to marry 
any one? Hadn’t she said she was in love with Art? What 
business had he to interfere with what might prove the 
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Great American Novel? At last he gave it up and stalked 
beside her, sullen and silent. 

“And to think that I said we synchronized!” she teased. 
“Why, you haven’t smiled once since we got here. Come! 
I'll race you to the bottom of the hill!” 

He stood still in the path and scowled at her. Then with- 
out warning he seized her savagely in his arms and kissed 
her, on the neck, on her cheek, on the hands that fought 
him off. 

Pip and Jerry, thinking a romp was in progress, rushed 
at them, shrieking with delight, dragging first at one and 
then at the other, while Meph circled about in frenzied joy. 

“Let me go, this instant!” cried Cynthia. “Ouch! My hat 
is caught on your coat button!” 

“Keep your head where it belongs and it won’t pull,” 
advised Peter, tightening his arms. 

But she shook herself free and tried to glare at him. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Peter Kelsey! Pulling 
that cave-man stuff. You know I won’t stand for it. And 
besides, I haven’t promised—” 

Then seeing how absurd he looked, with his dark hair 
rumpled and his ridiculous red necktie under one ear, and 
that mingled expression of triumph and contrition on his 
face, she suddenly flung her arms about his neck and gave 
him kiss for kiss with the utter abandonment of a new- 
found ecstasy. 

“Peter,” she cried, half sobbing, “there’s no use bluffing 
any longer. I do love you, with all my heart and soul.” 

“And you'll marry me? Right away? And go back to 
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Manila with me?” he demanded, holding her off just long 
enough to search her face. 

“ll go anywhere with you!” she whispered, with her lips 
against his and the peace of heaven in her heart. 

They were outrageously late getting home—Cynthia did 
not realize how late until she saw the sun disappearing 
behind Mrs. Dillon’s parlor chimney. Then she remembered 
that it was past the children’s bedtime, that the table 
was waiting to be set for supper, that Miss Lizzie’s tray 
was to be fixed, that Barney should have had his medicine 
an hour ago, that Dolly was probably pacing the floor with 
anxiety, and that her own hour of reckoning was at hand. 

At the back gate she refused to let Peter come any farther. 

“T can carry Jerry the rest of the way; it’s only a step,” 
she insisted. 

“And I may come over right after supper?” begged Peter, 
transferring the limp small body from his arms to hers. 

“Tm afraid not. I'll have such a lot to do. But to-morrow, 
Peter, and the next day and the next and forever.” 

“My darling!” he said with a break in his voice. 

“Cynthia!” called a querulous voice from the porch, “I’ve 
been nearly frantic about you! Where on earth have you 
been?” 


CHAPTER TWO 


Dororny Freer was all in a flutter as she held open the 
door to admit the delinquents. 

“What on earth has kept you?” she cried irritably. “Every- 
thing has happened, and not a soul to help me!” 

“Why Dolly, you’ve been crying!” said Cynthia. 

“Well, who wouldn’t cry! Mr. Benson has come to tell 
us that he has accepted a call to a church in South Caro- 
lina. I don’t know how I’m ever going to face it. And I’ve 
asked him to stay to supper and we've got beef hash and 
stewed tomatoes, of all things in the world! And your 
Aunt Lizzie says she’s coming to the table—think of it!— 
to-night of all times! And we can’t find the sideboard key 
anywhere.” 

“Just a minute,” said Cynthia, blithely. “Ill get the 
babies to bed and be down in a jiffy.” 

What did she care for lost keys and stewed tomatoes 
and departing parsons? Her blood was racing through her 
veins, her heart was shouting: “Peter loves me and I love 
Peter. I am going away with him, anywhere, everywhere! I 
don’t have to give up the twins! I don’t have to give up 
my work! I don’t have to give up Peter!” 

On winged feet she tripped through her duties. Already 
it seemed hours instead of minutes since she had left Peter 


standing at the garden gate with the love-light blazing in 
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his eyes. How happiness changed and glorified him! And it 
was she, Cynthia Freer, who had brought that marvelous 
light into his face; and it was going to be her life task to 
keep it there. 

Even her mother’s woebegone countenance failed to 
temper her joy. Of course she was sorry Mr. Benson was 
going. They would all miss him dreadfully. During the 
past months his affair with her mother had crystallized 
into one of those comfortable static relationships which 
sometimes offer middle-aged people the satisfaction of ro- 
mance without the complications of matrimony. Dolly 
would miss his flowers and his candy and his weekly 
visits. But, after all, it was only a faint afterglow of love! 
So different from this vibrant, glowing, thrilling thing 
that she herself was experiencing. 

The supper was not a success, in spite of Cynthia’s high 
spirits and Curtis’s effulgent presence. The latter was doing 
his best to distract attention from Dolly’s red-rimmed eyes 
and quivering lips. He told many anecdotes, was assiduous 
in his attentions to Aunt Lizzie, listened to Barney’s jokes, 
drew Frederick out concerning his last acquisition in 
postage-stamps. He even went to the length of pronouncing 
stewed tomatoes his favorite dish. 

Cynthia, watching him, admired and criticized at the 
same time. She contrasted his calm serenity with the 
thrilling gales and exciting counter-currents of Peter’s so- 
ciety. Even in that already remote period when she had 
fancied herself attracted by him, she had been dimly con- 
scious that he bored her. Now that he was assuming the 
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brightness of a departing blessing, she saw him in all his 
kindly simplicity. She thought of his magnanimity with re- 
gard to the business entanglement in which Barney had 
involved him, a complication which had undoubtedly lost 
him his living at St. Timothy’s. She thought of the admi- 
rable way in which he had submitted to her decision in the 
delicate and difficult triangle that threatened between him, 
her mother, and herself. Suppose her beloved Peter had 
been in his place! How he would have bungled matters! 
On the other hand, could Peter ever have stood on one toe, 
fingers touching, wishing God he were a tender apple 
blossom? 

“And what is Miss Cynthia twinkling about now?” 
asked Curtis, as he felt her eyes upon him. 

“As a matter of fact,” she replied, “I was thinking about 
you.” 

“Then I distrust your twinkle,” said Curtis, archly. “You 
haven’t yet said you were sorry I am going.” 

“Well, I am. We all are.” Then she added lightly, “Of 
course you will be coming back to see us sometime.” 

“T trust so,” said Curtis, and Cynthia saw his well-trained 
eyes stray for a moment of unguarded tenderness toward 
Dolly, who sat staring at her plate, her lips caught between 
her teeth, and her eyes swimming. 

A sudden regret swept over Cynthia that these two people 
had not met earlier in life, before they had both given up 
the idea of marriage. Perhaps middle-aged love, after all, 
was not so tame as she imagined. 

After she had gotten Aunt Lizzie to bed, and played 
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poker with Barney, and helped Frederick with his lessons, 
she excused herself to the guest and went to her room. 
She felt like a bottle of charged water with a loose cork. At 
any moment her happiness might burst its bounds. Once 
safely in her own room and tucked in bed, she gave herself 
up to the absorbing contemplation of Captain Peter Kelsey. 

Was there ever a more deliciously contradictory person? 
Such a funny combination of harshness and tenderness, of 
egoism and humility, of selfishness and generosity? She 
thought of him as a father, stern but tender; as a physician, 
despotic but indefatigable; as a lover, passionate, head- 
strong, unreasonable but utterly adorable. 

Her conscience smote her as she remembered the devas- 
tating hunger that had been in his eyes for all these weeks. 
Never again would she refuse to answer his call! She had 
never realized until to-night how he needed her. No one 
had ever taken care of him, softened him, civilized him. 
What joy it would be to make a home for him, to be his 
refuge from the world, to meet that thirst for love and 
understanding that consumed him! Once more she felt the 
sweet singing rapture of his kisses, heard the repressed pas- 
sion in his voice, and felt herself almost crushed in his 
arms. 

It must have been near midnight when Curtis Benson 
left, and a few minutes later Dolly’s cautious steps ascended 
the stairs and approached Cynthia’s door. Somehow Cynthia 
shrank from an interview with her mother to-night. To- 
morrow she would comfort her and try to reconcile her to 
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the fact of Curtis’s departure. To-night was her own, and 
she wanted nothing to dim its radiance. 

But already Dolly was at the door. 

“Cynthia,” she called softly, “are you asleep?” 

Cynthia, sitting up, saw her mother’s small figure in the 
doorway. Her fair hair rayed about her head like a halo, 
and even in the dim light from the hall one could see that 
her eyes were shining. 

“Cynthia!” she cried, rushing forward and burying her 
head on her daughter’s shoulder, “he loves me! He wants 
me to marry him.” 

“To marry him?” repeated Cynthia, dazed. 

“Yes. Just as soon as he gets settled in South Carolina, 
he is coming back for me.” 

Cynthia sat there frozen into immobility. A black abyss 
suddenly yawned before her, and into it she saw all her 
radiant hopes tumbling one by one. She stared straight 
ahead of her, her arms limp at her sides, forgetting every- 
thing but herself and Peter. 

“Cynthia! my darling!” cried her mother. “Don’t take it 
like this! I know you have never cared particularly for 
Curtis, but he really is splendid. And he thinks you are so 
wonderful. Cynthia ... please... !” 

“But you always said you’d never marry!” Cynthia pro- 
tested indignantly. “Only last week you said that nothing 
would ever make you leave Barney. You’ve refused to let 
me leave home, because you could not bear the separation.” 

“Yes, I know, Cynthia. But I never dreamed he would 
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care for me like this. I was willing to take anything he 
would give me. I’ve been simply mad about him since that 
first day on the train. But he was so handsome and young 
and sought after, that I didn’t dare even to hope he would 
care for me. But he does! And he has already reconciled 
me to leaving you precious children, which I never thought 
I could do. He says that Barney is getting better, and that 
Frederick will soon be away at school, and Ethel is set- 
tled, and now that Captain Kelsey will be taking the twins 
away, he sees no reason why you can’t easily take charge of 
things here. He says you are such a tower of strength.” 

The tower of strength collapsed on the bed. Cynthia's 
brain was a seething turmoil of indignant protest and furi- 
ous rebellion. What right had they to leave her at Hickory 
Hill Farm, anchored to a sick old woman, an invalid 
brother, and a broken-down estate? Why should she be 
called upon to postpone her happiness, to send Peter away 
for an indefinite time of dreary waiting, and to run once 
more the risk of wrecking her life for the sake of the 
family? 

“Why Cynthia,” her mother pleaded, kneeling beside the 
bed and trying to draw the girl to her, “I had no idea you 
would take it like this! Don’t you want me to be happy, 
child? Haven’t I drudged and slaved all these years since 
your dear papa left us? Haven’t I been a good, faithful 
mother ?” 

“Yes,” Cynthia admitted dully. 

“Then why shouldn’t I accept this marvelous opportunity 
that has come to me? You know what a fine Christian gen- 
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rectory righ on a lake and I am to fix it up exactly as I like. 
Think of that, Cynthia, when I’ve never been allowed to 
even move a picture on these walls! And he says I may 
have you all with me for a visit every summer. Why, it’s 
like a dream of Paradise. Being back home in South Caro- 
lina, and married to Curtis Benson! Only, I could never 
go if I weren’t leaving you to take care of the children. 
When I think of you all... especially Barney .. .” 

Her lips trembled and her eyes filled. 

“Don’t think of us!” said Cynthia, sharply. “Don’t think 
of any one but yourself. That’s the way to be happy. That’s 
what I should do if I had it to do over again.” 

“But you couldn’t, Cynthia. You are so much finer than 
I am. Mr. Benson says you are the most absolutely selfless 
person he has ever known.” 

Cynthia gave the pillow a savage jab. If her mother 
quoted Curtis again, she would surely scream. 

“What will the family say?” she asked in order to gain 
time. 

“Oh dear, I can’t imagine! But that will not stop me. 
Nothing is going to stop me, Cynthia, except you. I thought 
you'd be happy for me, I thought you would sympathize; 


” 


and now... 
“I have nothing to do with it,” said Cynthia, stonily. 


“Tt is your own affair.” 

“But you have!” protested Dorothy. “You have been the 
most marvelous, self-sacrificing daughter in the world! I 
could never have lived through all these years without you. 
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If my marrying makes you unhappy, I won’t do it. I'll give 
him up if it kills me!” 

Cynthia shook her head miserably. 

“No,” she said, “you have a right to live your own life. 
We all have. Only, some of us never seem able to achieve 
ae 

“But Cynthia dearest, you will be able to write now! 
Think of all the time you will have, with only Miss 
Lizzie and Barney to look after.” 

Cynthia found herself unable to attach any importance 
to her mother’s words. It was as if her mind refused to 
consider a proposition so preposterous. The fact of her 
mother’s marriage was like an extra block in a picture 
puzzle that has been solved without it. Now the picture 
must be broken up and done over, and this new fact 
made in some miraculous way to fit in. 

And all the time, there was Dolly looking at her with a 
growing terror and perplexity in her eyes. Dolly, who had 
lived through all these years of hardship and suppression, 
who had borne so patiently with the Freer infirmities, who 
had lavished her unwise love on all about her. Following 
an old habit, Cynthia gathered her small, ineffectual 
mother in her arms and proceeded to comfort her. 

“Dolly, I'm a beast,” she said with a catch in her voice. 
“It’s a beautiful thing that has happened to you. You and 
Curtis Benson were made for each other.” 

“And you give your consent? And it’s not going to make 
you too unhappy?” asked Dorothy. Then, not waiting for 
an answer, she added hysterically, “Oh, I don’t deserve to 
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be the mother of such a girl as you, and the wife of such 
a man as Curtis Benson.” 

“I shouldn’t let that make me morbid,” said Cynthia, 
grimly. 

“But you don’t know how it feels to be in love. Of 
course you have had lots of girl-and-boy affairs, but they 
are nothing compared with this. Some day you will care 
for a man as I do for Mr. Benson, and then you will un- 
derstand how I feel to-night. He is never out of my 
thoughts for a second. All through Barney’s illness and the 
trial, I just lived for the times when I could be with him. 
I didn’t ask or expect anything except to be near him once: 
in a while, to know he was my friend. But when he told 
me so suddenly that he was going away, and I faced the 
possibility of losing him forever, I just went all to pieces. 
I know pride should have kept me from letting him see 
how I felt, before he had spoken to me. But he was simply 
wonderful! Oh Cynthia, do you think I can be worthy of 
him?” 

Cynthia was not listening. She sat on the side of the bed, 
staring over her mother’s head, her jaw set, her mouth 
a straight line, and her eyes stony. Her one clear idea 
was that she must hold herself steadily in hand until 
she could be alone and meet her own problem face to 
face. The bright bubble of happiness had once more burst. 
at her touch. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Tue next day Hickory Hill buzzed with excitement. Events 
exploded like a string of shooting crackers. No sooner had 
the news of Dorothy Freer’s engagement resounded 
through the various family channels than Ethel arrived, 
looking very young and vastly important, and confided her 
news separately to every feminine member of the house- 
hold, swearing each to absolute secrecy. Then Barney in- 
dulged in a chill, just when every one thought he was 
almost well, and he had to be hustled into bed and sub- 
jected again to the tiresome régime of rest and diet. But 
the climax was reached for Cynthia when Peter came 
dashing over to say that he had received orders to report at 
Washington and that probably meant an early return to 
Manila. 

“But you can’t go before the wedding!” protested Dor- 
othy. “I’ve set my heart on having the twins for ribbon- 
bearers. Cynthia is to be my maid of honor.” 

“IT am afraid [ll have to upset all your plans,” said 
Peter, his eyes dancing as they sought Cynthia’s. But she 
frowned him into silence. If only she could manage to 
hold him in check until she had a chance to see him alone 
and to explain all the new complications that had arisen 
in the last twenty-four hours, surely, surely she could 


make him see that, no matter how ardently she desired it, 
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she could not leave home just yet. After her mother was 
married and Barney got better and Ethel had her baby, 
then she could think of herself and her plans for the future. 

But that night, when she and Peter got off to themselves 
ap in the leafy shelter of “Old Hick,” she saw that her 
task was even more difficult than she imagined. As gently 
as she could she explained the situation and tried to make 
him see that her mother’s future happiness depended upon 
her being kept in ignorance of their engagement until after 
the marriage. 

“She would break her engagement to-morrow,” she 
said in conclusion, “if she thought I was not going to be 
here until Barney got well and Ethel was through her 
ordeal.” 

“But I’ve gotten my orders,” said Peter. 

“I know, and you must go and I must stay. We are young, 
Peter darling; we can wait better than they can.” 

“Wait the devil!” said Peter. “I'll not wait for anybody 
or anything! You are mine, and I intend to have you. 
They will have to arrange to run things without you.” 

“But there’s no one to arrange them,” she argued pa- 
tiently. “Mother and I have always held the bag together. 
When she lets go, there is no one but me; can’t you see?” 

“I can’t see anything but you, Cynthia. You are the most 
beautiful thing that has ever happened to me. And I am 
never going to be separated from you. Tell me you love me; 
say it, girl!” 

Her answer was convincing enough to silence further 
argument for a time. Then she pulled herself together. 
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“You must help me, Peter,” she urged desperately. “It is 
just as hard for me as it is for you. But we may have to wait 
only a few months, a year at the longest.” 

“That’s nonsense!” he exploded. “We are not going to 
wait at all. I refuse to have you bearing the brunt of things 
here any longer. Your family have got into the way of using 
you as a buffer. I am not going to have it; do you under- 
stand?” 

Already his voice had the high note of final authority. 
Had Cynthia not been so heart-sick, she would have rallied 
him on his oft repeated advice about using her own judg- 
ment, refusing to be coerced by anybody. As it was, she 
meekly sat there and Jet the storm break over her head. The 
more he talked, the angrier and more vehement he became. 

“You are so darned sweet and self-sacrificing that you 
make everybody around you rotten selfish. You have plenty 
of courage and grit when it comes to standing up for 
other people’s rights, but I must say you are a weak sister 
when it comes to your own.” 

“Yes, but in this case, demanding my own rights means 
smashing those of other people.” 

“What of it? Why is it worse to smash other people’s 
lives than your own? Aren’t you a person? And what about 
mer” 

_ “But Dolly and Curtis Benson did not know about us 
when they decided to marry. Surely they are as much 
entitled to their happiness as we are to ours.” 

“Certainly they are! It is the others I am talking about. 
Why can’t they shift for themselves? Barney ought to be 
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sent West, anyhow. Fred could live with Ethel, and your 
Aunt Lizzie could go to a sanitarium or to the Old Ladies’ 
Home.” 

“Peter, what are you talking about? Aunt Lizzie would 
no more leave Hickory Hill than this tree would leave it. 
As for the boys, you know Barney will have to be watched 
and cared for for months to come, and Fred can’t go to 
Ethel’s, because she has no extra room. And oh, dear, 
there is poor little Ethel, who will need me more than any 
one of them.” 

“Then I suppose I am the only one who doesn’t need you, 
who is not to be considered?” Peter was getting angrier and 
angrier. 

“You are the only one I should consider,” protested Cyn- 
thia, “if it were not for Dolly. At the first hint of my 
leaving, she would go all to pieces. You don’t know her as 
I do! She is so horribly conscientious and so fearful. Why, 
she wouldn’t stay in heaven if she thought the boys were 
being neglected.” 

“Damn sentimentalists,” said Peter, through his teeth. 
“They do more harm than the criminal classes. They con- 
fuse issues and ball up judgments. They go about weak- 
ening knees that should be stiffened, and making the 
strong suffer for the weak.” 

He had mounted a favorite hobby and was riding it 
hard, while Cynthia looked on, deeply troubled but at the 
same time amused in spite of herself. He looked so ab- 
surdly like Jerry when he was mad. All ruffled up and 
bristling and letting fly in every direction. 
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“Peter darling,” she said gently, “listen to me a minute. 
You would not call me a sentimentalist, would you?” 

“I certainly would,” he announced aggressively. “A sen- 
timental obligationist.” 

At this, Cynthia’s pride was pricked. Was it possible that 
Peter meant all he was saying? Did he really attribute her 
submission and hard-won resignation to meekness? Her 
self-sacrifice to lack of moral courage? If he failed to under- 
stand her to that extent, then he really did not know her 
at all. How could he ask her to do what she thought was 
wrong? 

“But you are unreasonable,” she told him. “You aren’t 
thinking of anybody but yourself. Surely if a man loves 
a girl enough to marry her, he is willing to wait a few 
months for her.” 

“And if a woman really loves a man, she will put him 
first above everything and everybody.” 

“All right!” agreed Cynthia, defiantly. “I'll prove my 
love by marrying you secretly before you go.” 

“Good God!” cried Peter, almost beside himself. “What 
sort of a man do you take me for? I’ve stood about as much 
of that kind of humiliation as I intend to. A wife’s place is 
with her husband. If you don’t love me enough to come 
with me, then it’s all over, and the sooner the better.” 

“Why Peter, you don’t realize what you are saying; you 
must be ill.” 

“Very well, have it that way if you like. But once and 


for all, you’ve got to decide between me and your damn 
family.” 
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He had risen and stood glaring at her, his hands trem- 
bling as they clenched the railing. His eyes blazed and his 
breath came in short jerks. She, too, rose. No one had 
ever spoken to her like that before. He had no right to ride 
over her in that roughshod way. It only confirmed his 
recent assertion that she was a weak sister, unable to stand 
up for herself. Well, she would show him. 

“Well?” he demanded. “I am waiting for my answer. 
Are you coming with me or not?” 

“My answer is that I love you enough to marry you, if 
you love me enough to wait for me.” 

With a gesture of despair, he turned, flung himself down 
the wooden ladder, and disappeared in the shadows be- 
low. 

Cynthia dropped limply down on the seat and waited for 
him to return. Surely he couldn’t leave her like that! She 
had never dreamed for an instant that they could fail to 
come to an understanding, that their quarrel would not 
end in each other’s arms. But no sound broke the silence 
below, and all she could hear was the frantic beating of her 
own heart. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


‘Cyntuta did not see Peter again. He left the next morning 
for Washington, expecting to return to Hickory Hill. But 
instead he wrote to Uncle Julius that his orders had come 
to return to the Philippines in a fortnight, and that he was 
hurrying on to New York to have his eyes attended to. He 
asked that Mammy and the children should be ready to 
join him in Chicago when he wired for them. There was 
a formal message of good-by to everybody, and a some- 
what ironic expression of appreciation of the courtesy that 
had been extended to him. 

Cynthia, hurt, chagrined, and amazed, could not be- 
lieve that he was actually going to sail without seeing her 
again. Of course they would make up their quarrel through 
letters, but she was determined not to write to him until 
he asked for forgiveness for the outrageous way he had 
behaved. 

The preoccupations of the following days helped her 
hold to her decision. Not only did she have to get the little 
boys and Mammy ready for their long journey, but she 
also had the difficult task of keeping the latter’s courage up 
to the sticking-point. 

“I done tole de cap’n I'd he’p him git ’em out to dat 
foreign lan’,” Mammy declared repeatedly, “but I never 


said I'd stay. No sir! He ‘lows dat Vanila place is plum 
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full o’ colored folks; but it’s too fur. No sir. I’s goin’ take 
de first boat back home.” 

It was not until they stood on the platform of the Union 
Station, waiting to board the train, that Cynthia faced the 
actual fact of the separation. Mammy bustled about im- 
portantly, looking absurdly grand in a dress bonnet; Pip 
and Jerry, resplendent in new blue flannels, and very pink 
as to knees and cheeks and shiny as to eyes, clung to 
Cynthia’s hands and bombarded her with questions: 

- “Ook, Cynnie, ’ook,” cried first one and then the other, 

pointing excitedly with chubby finger to the steam-engines 
and choo-choo trains. And poor Cynnie couldn’t look, for 
the tears that blinded her eyes and the anguish that filled 
her heart. 

It had never occurred to the twins that she was not to be 
part of this glorious adventure, and when they were clasped 
in a last frenzied embrace, and realized that their adored 
Cynnie was not to go with them, they burst into shrieks of 
protest, and clung to her with arms and legs until it took 
the combined efforts of Mammy and the porter to extricate 
her. 

“You'll have to hurry, miss!” warned the latter. “Mind 
the step!” But Cynthia minded nothing in her headlong 
flight. Her damned-up emotions had reached such a stage 
that an overflow was imminent. She felt as if she would 
never get those childish shrieks out of her ears, nor the 
pressure of those struggling arms from around her neck. 

As she stumbled through the ticket gate, she saw a 
familiar figure approaching. It was Uncle Julius, dapper 
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as usual, with a gardenia in his buttonhole and a cane under 
his arm. 

“Don’t tell me the train has gone!” he said. “Fully in- 
tended seeing the little men off. Bell-boy failed to get me 
up on time. Why my dear girl, what on earth’s the matter 
with you?” 

“I’m lLlooking for a place to cry,” said Cynthia half 
hysterically. 

“To cry?” repeated Uncle Julius, in amazement. “Oh, to 
be sure, the children. Nice little chaps, eh? We'll all miss 
them. As a matter of fact, ’d grown enormously fond of 
the little rascals, myself. But it’s all for the best. Come, let 
me take you up to the hotel until you feel better. You 
really look all in!” 

And Uncle Julius, ever a squire of dames, handed her 
into a taxi, and was so kind and futile and sympathetic 
that she did not wait to reach the hotel but had her cry out 
at once on his shoulder, using up her handkerchief and his 
in the process. 

“Ah! feminine tears!” he sighed. “How many I’ve dried 
in my day! Such tender little hearts you women have. 
Now cheer up, child. In spite of the family prejudice, I 
found Peter Kelsey not half bad. Just between you and me, 
I suspect my dear Claire was quite as much at fault as he 
was. He will be good to the children. Never fear. He was 
uncommonly decent to me. I did not expect a thing from 
him, but when he found I was temporarily embarrassed 
—but there; we are not going to talk of unpleasant things. 
You run into the dressing-room and redecorate a bit, and 
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then what do you say to a good lunch?—‘something fried 
and felicitous,’ as Henry James puts it, and then a 
matinée, eh? There’s a good show at the Brown. Chorus 
rather attenuated, but since curves have gone out of fashion, 
legs aren’t what they once were. Here we are! I’ll wait in 
the lobby.” 

Cynthia wondered how she could eat such a hearty 
luncheon, and later how she could actually smile at the play 
when her heart was breaking. But one could not be 
tragic with Uncle Julius. He was so apparently immune to 
trouble, and enjoyed life so prodigiously. To be sure, there 
were dark periods during the intermissions when he went 
out to smoke and she sat staring at the people about her, 
wondering what gnawing sorrows and racking anxieties 
were hidden behind those smiling faces. Did everybody go 
about carrying memories that stabbed? Present problems 
that harassed and tortured? Fears of the future that they 
dared not face? 

For the first time she seemed to feel herself a part of 
the complicated whole, a unit in the vast throbbing life of 
the universe. Pain and pleasure, desire, satisfaction, disil- 
lusionment one moment, joy the next! It was all such an 
eternal struggle, yet an eternal adventure too! What years 
of drabness could be wiped out by one hour of ecstasy! 
And she had had her hour with Peter, and she would have 
it again! Surely he would come to his senses and under- 
stand her position! What were a few months of tiresome 
waiting, in comparison with the years of happiness that 
would be theirs? 
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After all, she believed she would send him a steamer 
letter, just a casual note, mostly about the children, which 
might serve as a gesture, however feeble, toward reconcili- 
ation, and bring her an answer before he sailed. 

Not waiting for the final curtain, she excused herself to 
Uncle Julius and rushed out to the post-office, wrote her 
letter, and mailed it. It hurt her pride, but it eased her heart, 
and she started home somewhat comforted. But when she 
reached Hickory Hill, her courage failed her. How was 
she going back to that lonesome house without the chil- 
dren? With the double intention of delaying the evil hour 
and also of picking up what news she could of Peter, she 
crossed the field and knocked at Mrs. Dillon’s side door. 

That plump motherly person was utilizing the last light 
of day in making baby-clothes for her prospective grand- 
child, but at sight of Cynthia she swept them into a basket 
and held out a welcoming hand. 

“T was sitting here thinking about you,” she said. “I just 
knew the empty feeling you had, now the twins are gone 
and your mother going.” 

Cynthia straightened her shoulders. 

“It’s pretty bad,” she admitted, “but I'll have my writing. 
It looks as if I were going to have the chance I’ve been wait- 
ing for all my life.” 

“Writing books is all right,” said Mrs. Dillon, “but it’s not 
living. You are a born wife and mother, Miss Cynthia; it 
makes me sick to see you wasted over there at Hickory 
Hill. They all lean on you too much.” 

Cynthia was in no mood to discuss that particular point. 
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“Why shouldn’t they lean?” she asked. “I’m husky. 
Where did you get your lovely new plant?” 

“The captain sent it out the morning he left. I get a 
lump in my throat every time I look at it. Mr. Dillon says 
I take his going worse than I did Bob’s. But Bob is happy 
with his girl, and settled down in a home of his own, and 
that poor young captain didn’t know what he was going 
to do. The night before he left, he was all to pieces. I 
don’t know what was the matter with him, unless it was 
the thought of starting off to a foreign land with those two 
babies. He came in here about nine o’clock, white as a 
sheet, and hardly knowing what he was doing. I went up 
and helped him get packed, and did a little mending for 
him, and gave him a lot of advice about the children. If 
I'd been a widow, I declare I’d have offered to go with him, 
myself, and look after the twins!” 

“He has Mammy,” Cynthia feebly suggested, while the 
old familiar contraction gripped her throat and the weight 
on her chest grew heavier. 

“She’s more of a care than a help,” said Mrs. Dillon. 
“Besides, she isn’t going to stay. I told the captain straight 
out that what he needed was a wife.” 

“What did he answer?” 

“He said he would never again marry a woman he 
didn’t come first with. That it must be all or nothing, and 
that he didn’t believe any woman would ever care for him 
like that. Did you ever hear such foolishness? And him 
the finest man I ever knew, not excepting my own flesh and 


blood.” 
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“His first marriage was a terrible mistake,” said Cynthia, 
bending over the fire so that Mrs. Dillon should not see her 
face. 

“Yes; that and the war just about finished him. You 
wouldn’t think to look at him, but that man’s Aurt, he’s 
hurt plumb through! The first time I saw him, I saw 
that hungry, dumb, hurt look in his eyes like I’ve seen a 
dog have when he’s sick, and can’t tell you what’s the 
matter with him.” 

Cynthia was trembling from head to foot by this time, 
and had all she could do to control her voice as she asked, 
“Did you see him before he started next morning?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Dillon, “but I saw him again that 
night. I wasn’t going to tell anybody about it, and you must 
never mention it. After I went to bed, I remembered I 
hadn’t let the cat out, and when I was coming upstairs, I 
saw a light under his door. Then I heard what you never 
can mistake for anything else. It never fazes me to hear a 
woman cry, but to hear a man sobbing is something I 
can’t stand. I just opened the door and walked straight in. 
He was sitting by the table, still dressed, with his head on 
his arms. He never looked up, and I never spoke. I just sat 
down by him and pulled his head on my shoulder and 
comforted him like I would have Bob. He’s not much more 
than a boy, in spite of all he has done and seen, and he 
sure does need a woman to look after him.” 

“Didn't he ... say anything?” asked Cynthia, faintly. 

“No, and neither did I, except to tell him I was going 
down and make him a good hot cup of coffee. When I 
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came up he’d got hold of himself, and we said good night 
as if nothing had happened. And when I came down to 
get breakfast, there was this note on the table.” 

She took it out of her Bible and handed it to Cynthia. 
Dear Mrs. Dillon: 

[ve decided to take that early C. & O. for Washington. I'll 
never forget how good you have been to me—a little better, 
I think, than anybody ever was before. 

Yours gratefully, 
Prerer KeEtsgy. 


Cynthia handed back the note and rose abruptly. 

“You are not going?” protested her hostess. “I wanted to 
make you a cup of tea. You look so done up.” 

“Tt’s been a hard week,” admitted Cynthia, “what with 
getting the twins ready and trying to write between times.” 

“Tt looks to me,” said Mrs. Dillon, “that having a book is 
worse on a person than having a baby!” 

Cynthia held on to herself until she got out of the house. 
Up until now she had always thought of Peter as the most 
independent, self-reliant person she had ever met. His in- 
dividuality seemed strong enough to meet any emergency, 
stand any environment. The thought of his breaking down, 
lying with his head in Mrs. Dillon’s lap, unable to control 
himself, was almost unbearable. 

As she followed the trail which he had made across the 
fields, she reproached herself passionately for the coldness 
of her letter. When he answered, no matter what he said, 
she would conquer her pride and go all the way, if need be, 
toward a reconciliation. 


CHAPTERSELY & 


Burt at the end of the next week no word had come from 
Peter, and Cynthia had to content herself with the meager 
consolation that her letter had. failed to reach him before 
he sailed and would have to follow on the next steamer. 

The family, meanwhile, was agog over Dorothy’s mar- 
riage, which, happily enough, met with unanimous ap- 
proval. Miss Lizzie, having once recovered from the pre- 
posterous fact that Dorothy could ever put another in dear 
Barnett’s place, became magnanimous and offered to fur- 
nish the trousseau. It was not only the prospect of having a 
preacher in the family that pleased her, it was also the 
anticipation of at last having her adored Barney all to her- 
self. Already she was assuming a proprietary manner 
toward him, having him in her room for long confer- 
ences, sending him on secret errands, dictating mysterious 
letters. 

Curtis and Dorothy had decided to avoid delay and the 
necessity of his returning so shortly to Kentucky, by being 
married before his departure. This naturally necessitated 
intensive preparation, the brunt of which of course fell upon 
Cynthia. 

The family fluttered about the coming event like birds 
about a piece of bread, picking at every crumb of a detail, 
arguing over every item. Every one held a decided opinion 
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about the trousseau, the place of the wedding, the nature 
of the refreshments. Every one, that is, except Dorothy 
herself, who changed her mind a dozen times a day, trying 
to please every one. 

“You surely aren’t having all your dresses lengthened 
again?” protested Cynthia. 

“Yes,” said Dorothy. “Your Aunt Lizzie said I shouldn’t 
have listened to Dora, who made me have them shortened. 
Miss Lizzie says it is indecent for a mother of four children 
to have them twelve inches off the floor.” 

“And what about the navy georgette you got last week? 
Did you exchange that?” 

“Yes, for a pale-blue one. Curtis says he wishes he could 
never see me in anything but pink or blue.” 

“With a rose in your hair,” added Cynthia, pinching her 
cheek. “Really, Dolly, this marriage was made in heaven.” 

“Of course it was!” said Dorothy, showing her dimples. 
Then growing serious, she asked anxiously, “Do you think 
it would be awfully silly for me to be married in a veil?” 

“Not if you like the swishy things. And I suppose you 
are going to have orange blossoms, and monograms en- 
twined on the cake boxes?” 

She could not understand all this fuss and excitement over 
the non-essentials. If only it were she instead of her mother 
who was getting married, and Peter instead of Curtis 
Benson, what would they have cared what they had on, 
what they ate, or who was present? Peter and herself, in 
bath-robes, in bathing-suits, in pajamas, on a desert island— 
what difference would it have made to them? 
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But Curtis shared to the full Dorothy’s desire to conform 
to all the conventions. And Cynthia heroically threw herself 
into the task of carrying out their wishes. It was no easy 
matter, with the limited means at hand, to arrange for 
wedding invitations, church decorations, and a large recep- 
tion at Hickory Hill after the service. The reception was the 
most difficult of all, for all the plants and flowers and 
shrubs available could not camouflage the shabbiness of 
the old farm-house. 

On the day of the wedding, it was a very weary and 
harassed maid-of-honor who stalked up the aisle beside the 
bride, when the strains of the Lohengrin March pealed 
through St. Timothy’s. 

“She actually looks older than her mother!” Cynthia 
heard some one whisper as they passed the front pew and 
moved toward the altar. 

Curtis, immaculate, shining, emerged from the vestry- 
room with Barney. Dolly took his arm, and Cynthia 
found herself standing alone in the welcome shadow of a 
tall fern. 

At last there was nothing more for her to attend to! It 
was no use worrying now about the scarcity of the palms, 
the meagerness of the refreshments, the fact that the 
parlor curtains had shrunk six inches. At last she was free 
to think of the real import of what was taking place. There 
before her was the little mother whose burdens she had 
shared ever since she could remember—actually passing out 
of her life, going into a new and strange environment, to 
find new interests, new affections. 
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Could that radiant figure in satin and tulle be the care- 
worn, anxious Dolly whom she had so often seen bending 
over a hot stove, preparing special dishes for Aunt Lizzie, 
cleaning endless lamps, trying to patch and mend and 
make something out of nothing? Could those shining eyes 
be the same that had stared out into the darkness nights 
without number, looking for the return of a prodigal hus- 
band or son? 

For the moment, all Cynthia’s personal unhappiness was 
forgotten in satisfaction over the joy that had come to her 
mother. How she would blossom out under Curtis Ben- 
son’s tender care! 

“T require and charge you both, as ye shall answer at 
the dreadful day of judgment .. .” repeated the minister. 
Cynthia’s eyes swept the audience, softening as they fell 
on Aunt Lizzie in the front pew. It was the first social 
event she had attended in twenty years, and she wore a 
boned collar and a hat with an ostrich plume, and her 
eyes were riveted in fatuous devotion upon the best man. 
Beside her sat Ethel and Bob, too engrossed in each other to 
care much what was going on, and Frederick, solemnly 
entrenched behind his rimmed spectacles. Then came Aunt 
Dora, perfectly attired, sitting erect and tense, with her 
eyes apprehensively fixed on Dorothy’s upturned train. 
Farther on, sat Uncle Herbert and Uncle Julius, and the 


fat-faced Lewises. 


“Wilt thou have this Man to thy wedded husband, to live 
together after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of Matri- 
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mony? Wilt thou obey him, and serve him, love, honour and 
keep him in sickness and in health; and, forsaking all 
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others ... 


“And forsaking all others...” Cynthia’s rushing 
thoughts swirled into a whirlpool. Peter! That was all he 
had asked her to do! It was what Dolly was doing so gladly, 
it was what every woman must be ready to do if she loved 
a man enough to marry him. And she, Cynthia, had let 
everything keep her, even the fact that Ethel had no spare 
bed! But suppose she had “forsaken all others” and gone 
with Peter, would Dolly be standing there at the altar gaz- 
ing rapturously at Curtis as he slipped a circlet of small 
diamonds on the finger which already held a solid gold 
band inscribed “Forever and ever”? 

Cynthia wanted to laugh and cry at the same time, it was 
all so ludicrous and yet so tragically pathetic! She heard 
no more of the service. Afterward she remembered walk- 
ing down the aisle out of step with Barney, of taking a 
short cut to the farm in order to be there to greet the 
guests, of spending most of the afternoon in the pantry, 
trying to make the refreshments hold out, and later of clasp- 
ing her mother in a long embrace before Dorothy and 
Curtis made their escape under a shower of rice. 

And through all these incidents the thought ran, like a 
thread of reality through beads of illusion: “Peter’s letter 
from Manila is due to-day! I am just living through these 
hours until I can rush down to the mail-box and get it. 
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Then everything will be all right. Nothing can keep me 
now! I'll go to him the minute he sends for me.” 

But the letter did not come. Neither that day nor the week 
following. She manufactured endless excuses for its delay, 
including storms at sea, railroad wrecks, and mail robberies. 
Not for one moment did she allow herself to doubt that 
Peter had written, and that he had made everything right. 

Then one day it arrived, and she opened it with trembling 
fingers. 

Dear Cynthia [it ran]: This is just to notify the family that 
we landed safely in Manila ten days ago. Both children stood 
the voyage admirably, but Mammy was seasick, and is still 
somewhat upset. I am sorry to bother you, but one of the 
trunks was left behind, and I will have to ask you to get each 
of the boys some thin suits and white shoes, as you know best 
what they are in the habit of wearing. Also please send some 
suitable children’s books, and let me have the bill. I hope the 


wedding went off successfully. My regards to the family. 
Sincerely, 
Peter KeEtsey. 


She read it through twice, then tore it to bits. “Dear 
Cynthia” .. . “Sorry to bother you”... “Sincerely, Peter 
Kelsey.” And that from Peter to her! Such rage filled her as 
she had never known before. All her tenderness and con- 
trition gave place to a passionate resentment. He had been 
unreasonable, unjust, unfair! He had demanded his own 
way at any cost to her or others; and when he couldn’t have 
it, he was determined to make her suffer for it. All right, 
she would show him that she could do without him! 
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That afternoon she cleared the Inkery for action. She was 
going to plunge into work and try to forget, for the time at 
least, the chagrin and heartache that were consuming her. 
With shining words she would build an imaginary world, 
and dwell therein until her own world became more in- 
habitable. ’ 

During the days that followed, she moved mechanically 
through her household tasks, preoccupied, brooding, fight- 
ing away the thought of Peter and the children. Again and 
again she would start up, thinking she heard the twins 
crying or laughing or calling to her. Never could she pass 
the west windows without involuntarily glancing across the 
fields and seeing with a pang the trail in the long grass 
made by Peter’s daily visits to Hickory Hill. 

Meph was almost as bad as she was, lying outside the nur- 
sery door, whimpering until she would have to put him out, 
and then trotting over to Mrs. Dillon’s and barking under 
Peter’s window or scratching frantically on the door. 

It was only at night that she could find oblivion in her 
work. There was relief and a sort of painful joy in releas- 
ing all that had for years been demanding utterance. The 
multitudinous notes tucked away for reference were never 
referred to. She wrote freely and furiously, out of a full 
mind and a surcharged heart. 

Meanwhile a change was taking place in the household. 
Frederick, freed from his mother’s apron-strings, had de- 
veloped sudden independence and emerged almost over- 
night from boyhood into manhood. Miss Lizzie, usually at 
this time of the year engrossed in directing spring clean- 
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ing, seemed to have found a new and absorbing interest. 
Barney, still weak and frail, was showing unprecedented 
thoughtfulness in looking after her, taking her out each 
day in his car and performing many of the duties that 
hitherto had devolved upon his sister. 

Cynthia wasted no time in trying to find out what it was 
all about. All that she asked now was to be left alone with 
her work, and not to be recalled to the fact that six 
weeks had passed with only that one unsatisfactory letter 
from Peter. 

One morning late in May, when she was listlessly going 
about her household tasks, she heard Barney rushing up- 
stairs with almost his old enthusiasm. 

“Sis! Where are you?” he called excitedly. “I am going 
to Arizona!” 

“Arizona?” she repeated dully. 

“Sure thing! Can’t you see me on a bucking bronco! Or 
swinging a rope to beat Will Rogers?” With an imaginary 
lariat he demonstrated his future prowess. 

“But Barney, you are crazy. Where are we going to get 
the money? Is Aunt Lizzie going to send your” 

“Send nothing! She’s going to take me. The captain told 
her, before he left, that I’d never be any good in this climate, 
but she was afraid to let me go by myself. So I persuaded 
her to come along; I been working on it for weeks, and 
to-day she’s decided. Can you beat it? I'll say she’s a game 
sport!” 

“But Barney, I don’t understand! You don’t mean that 
Aunt Lizzie is actually thinking of going to Arizona? 


—————— 
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How will she ever get there, and what will she do when she 
does?” 

“We've got everything doped out. The Radiator found 
us a peach of a place, where Auntie can be at a sanitart'um 
and I can be on a ranch. We are going to get a car and see 
the world!” 

“But how will she stand making the change? What about 
her nerves?” 

“She'll forget them. Captain said all she needed was 
something to take her out of herself. ’'ve worked her up to 
twenty miles in the car now, and one day I took her to a 
movie. Once I get her out there in the Wild West, I'll 
have her eating hot dogs and doing the Charleston.” 

Consultation with Miss Lizzie proved that Barney’s 
preposterous statement was true. The belief that he could 
not get well in Kentucky, coupled with her unwillingness 
to be separated from him, had actually driven her to the 
amazing determination of going with him. 

“But Uncle Herbert and Aunt Maria and the rest of 
them? What will they say?” gasped Cynthia, still dazed. 

“What have they got to do with it?” was Miss Lizzie’s 
amazing rejoinder. “I guess I can do what I like with my 
own money.” 

“How long will you stay?” asked Cynthia, breathlessly. 

“I can’t tell,” said Miss Lizzie, importantly. “It will de- 
pend on Barney’s improvement. If the doctors think best, 
we may stay a year.” 

Cynthia put her hand to her throat, then she looked at her 
watch. It was mail-time! If only a kind letter would come 
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from Peter to-day! If only something beautiful and timely 
and perfect like that could happen! Aunt Lizzie and Bar- 
ney off her hands, Dolly married, Frederick able to take 
care of himself... 

With winged feet she flew down the hill path to the 
letter-box. There was a letter, just one, in a foreign-looking 
envelop. She held it in her hand a moment before she 
turned it over. It must be from Peter! Her fingers tingled, 
her instinct said it was. She held it to her lips and wished 
so hard that it was almost a prayer. Then she looked at the 
scrawled address: 


Mis Mandy Simkins, colored 


Hickry Hill farm 
Louisvill, Ky. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Ir was well that Barney and Miss Lizzie got away when 
they did, for the day after their departure the rains began 
and the Ohio got on its annual spree, flinging its yellow 
waters out of its embankments and rendering the River 
Road impassable. Shanty-boats and flimsy frame buildings 
were swept from the banks, and the sullen stream went 
careening and staggering on its drunken course, carrying 
all before it. 

In vain the family implored Cynthia to close the house 
and come into town. Uncle Herbert wanted her to come to 
them and relieve Aunt Dora of housekeeping, Aunt Maria 
suggested that she come to them and do secretarial work for 
Uncle Lewis. Uncle Charlie thought she would be a 
wonderful help in his household. But Cynthia refused all 
invitations. She sent Frederick in to stay with the Lewises, 
and stayed on alone at the farm, with only Aunt Mandy 
for company. 

For the first time in her life she was entirely free from 
obligations, in a position to do the thing she had dreamed 
of for years. Shut up in the Inkery, with the rain dashing 
in sheets against the window-panes, and the world a sodden 
mist without, she wrote day after day, tearing up, be- 
ginning over, omitting, elaborating, gradually seeing the 
“partly done” emerging from “the vast undone.” While she 
was thus absorbed, the stabbing pain in her heart subsided 
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to a dull persistent ache, which she was able to endure, but 
which she knew would have to be reckoned with later. 

Meanwhile the old house was appallingly empty, as only 
a house can be which is full of ghosts. Echoes constantly 
stole across the threshold of Cynthia’s consciousness: the 
peremptory tinkle of Aunt Lizzie’s bell; Barney’s careless 
singing; her mother’s fluttering appeals. Hardly an hour 
passed but what she heard one of the twins calling to her. 
One sound, however, she never heard, and that was the 
whistled notes of the reveille, with which Peter invariably 
announced his approach. Not only his whistle but his face 
and figure eluded her. It seemed as if Peter were so angry 
that he withheld even his presence from haunting her. But 
while she could not see his face nor recall the tones of his 
voice, she had only to relax her vigilance for a moment to 
feel with passionate intensity the clasp of his arms about 
her and the fervent pressure of his lips on hers. 

In vain she told herself that in time she would get over 
this terrific longing for him. Ted Faulkner, whose very 
name had once been a fire in her blood, seemed now a weak, 
effeminate youth, from whom she had had a merciful 
escape, and Curtis Benson, who for a short time had worn 
a halo of romance, now appeared to her a charming, super- 
ficial, middle-aged gentleman for whom she had real 
respect and affection and by whom she was slightly bored. 

Would it not be the same with Peter, if she could only 
live through this agony of wanting him? There were no 
illusions to get over about him. She had never seen him as 
an armed knight on a white charger! On the whole, she 
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regarded him as one of the most difficult persons she had 
ever met. And yet she knew that if he so much as lifted 
a finger to her, she would follow him to the ends of the 
earth. 

Only when letters came from her mother did she have 
momentary peace, in the realization of what her sacrifice 
had accomplished. Dolly had already taken firm root in her 
indigenous soil, and was undergoing a gorgeous second 
blooming. The letters were all alike, full of roses and sun- 
shine, and goldfish and canary birds, with “Curtises” 
sprinkled liberally over every page. In the last one she said 
they had joined the Country Club and were beginning to 
dance again. 

To dance! Cynthia, staring out at the dripping trees, 
wondered if she herself had ever danced. Every muscle in 
her body was contracted, and a pain that began between her 
shoulders ran down her right arm and into the fingers that 
grasped her pen. Realizing that she had not been out of the 
house for three days, she reluctantly put away her work, 
and slipping on an old slicker of Barney’s, went downstairs 
and out into the gray wet world. 

Spring, which had been just around the corner a month 
before, had apparently gotten lost. Fruit blossoms lay 
broken in the boggy roads, birds that had been so busy for 
weeks past now huddled, silent, in the wet trees and 
bushes, not knowing what to make of such a capricious 
season. 

As Cynthia looked down on the swollen river, she had 
a belated sense of responsibility about the McGurks. 
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After Iser’s release from his long confinement, Cynthia 
had collected sufficient money to move the family into a 
clean, substantial little cottage two miles away from the 
river. But the next month found the McGurks back in 
their shanty-boat. Life in the cottage had proved monoto- 
nous. Every spring for ten years the flood had. swept them 
out of house and home, furnishing them with excitement, 
drama, endless themes for conversation. They had come to 
regard the flood as the Greeks regarded tragedy, a purging 
that brought delight. 

As Cynthia made her way down the slippery river bank, 
she saw the amphibious shanty-boat standing with its 
hind legs still in the water. Mr. and Mrs. McGurk, always 
firmly united in disaster, were on the shore above, collecting 
their lares and penates from the neighboring trees and 
bushes. 

“Well! my land of misery!” called Mrs. McGurk, paus- 
ing with a bedraggled bed-quilt in one arm and a rolling- 
pin in the other. “I says to Iser’s paw yesterday, ‘She'll be 
long soon. Her an’ trouble allays comes together.’” 

“And you might say they go together!” added Mc- 
Gurk, handsomely from his seat on the fence, from which 
he was trying to untangle a red table-cloth. 

“Was it very bad this year?” asked Cynthia, knowing 
that whatever discomfort had been experienced, full com- 
pensation would be had in recounting it. 

“Bad?” repeated Mrs. McGurk. “Worser’n ever! Done 
riz right up to the table-top. Wasn’t a thing that wasn’t 
washed off the deck, includin’ the baby!” 
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“Why, Mrs. McGurk! what do you mean?” asked Cyn- 
thia. 

“What I’m tellin’ you. Ain’t it a fact, Homer?” 

“The Lord’s truth,’ corroborated Mr. McGurk. “That 
thar infant chile was swept offen the chair whar it were 
layin’, an’ carried overboard without her an’ me knowin’ 
what had happened.” 

“How terrible! Who discovered it?” 

“Me,” said Mr. McGurk, proudly. “I was down behind 
the boat, a workin’ on them props to kind of stiddy them, 
when I seen a big glass bottle a floatin’ near by. I grab it, 
an’ if there ain’t Jerry Bounce, a tied on to the end of it!” 

“For Heaven’s sake! Who did it?” 

“Me!” declared Mrs. McGurk, taking up the narrative. 
“T jes’ "lowed he was such a squirmer, he might fall offen 
the boat while we was all so busy, an’ I tied him to the 
vinegar bottle so he’d float.” 

“And he was all right?” 

“Well, he was pretty full 0’ water, but we bailed him out. 
I can’t see he’s none the worse for it. Can you, Paw?” 

“Worse? I'd say better. He was raised on the bottle, you 
might say.” And Mr. McGurk experienced one of those si- 
lent convulsions of mirth which his own wit invariably 
produced. 

“But where is Iser?” asked Cynthia, who had been too 
absorbed in her own affairs of late to play her usual réle 
of guardian angel to the McGurks. 

“Ain’t you heard? He’s jined the army,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Gurk, proudly. “I only let him go in ’cause there ain’t no 
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war goin’ on. I’m goin’ to take him out, if there’s any 
fightin’.” 

“Enlisted fer peace, as it were,” said Mr. McGurk, ex- 
ecuting a prodigious wink behind his hand, for Cynthia’s 
benefit. 

“But how did he ever happen to do it?” asked Cynthia 
in amazement. 

“That there captain what was boardin’ at Miss Dillon’s 
got him to jine,” said Mrs. McGurk. “He seen how low 
Iser was “bout hisself, an’ how he thought he was dis- 
graced an’ all, an’ he had him come up to the Dillons’s 
every day, an’ he dosed him an’ give him settin’ up an’ 
layin’ down exercises, an’ kep’ talkin’ to him an’ encour- 
agin’ him till Iser got to stickin’ out his chest like a robin 
an’ braggin’ “bout hisself almost equal to his paw. Never 
saw such a change come over a boy in my life!” 

“Wisht you could a seed him in his uniform!” said Mr. 
McGurk. “He looked downright bright.” 

“But why didn’t he come to see me?” asked Cynthia. 

“Well, he ain’t feelin’ right to Mr. Barney,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Gurk, suddenly belligerent. “Ain’t none of us, fer that 
matter. I was all set to stop speakin’ to the whole bunch 
o’ you. But the captain said if it hadn’t been fer you, Iser 
would a been a peckin’ rock, instead of struttin’ ‘round in a 
uniform. He said we didn’t have no call whatever to be 
mad at you.” 

Cynthia was not listening. Peter’s name, even on the lips 
of Mrs. McGurk, sent her thoughts wandering and caused 


her heart te gain a beat. 
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“That there captain, he was a man!” Mr. McGurk burst 
out with enthusiasm. “I had my pitcher in the paper twicet 
fer recommendin’ rheumatic medicine, but it wasn’t shucks 
to that physic the captain give me. ‘McGurk,’ he says, ‘what 
you need is water, inside an’ out.’ Had me fillin’ up with 
water, fuller than the baby was of the Ohio River! Never 
had been no hand to drink water. Water’s the most uninter- 
estin’ thing you can put into your stummick. An’ as fer 
gittin’ in it, well, you might say I hadn’t been regularly in 
it sence I was a boy. But he’s got me'to takin’ hot baths an’ 
swiggin’ water like it was moonshine!” 

“Miss Cynthy,” said Mrs. McGurk, slyly, “I don’t see 
how you ever come to let that nice young captain git away 
from you.” 

“Git away!” repeated Mr. McGurk, indignantly. “I bet 
she druv him off. Ain’t no man goin’ to git away from Miss 
Cynthy lessen he has to.” 

Cynthia’s light rejoinder that she had about decided to 
be an old maid, brought a duet of protests. 

“Why, I'd rather marry anything than nothing,” declared 
Mrs. McGurk. “Lord knows Iser’s paw ain’t much to look 
at, an’ he’s been a sore trial to me, but I'd do it over again! 
Old maids accumulate more worries than married women. 
When they ain’t got a man to pester about, they sets an’ 
fumes about theirselves, an’ that’s the worse kind 0’ wor- 
ryin’ there is. There ain’t but one thing worser than a old 
maid, an’ that’s a old bachelor.” 

“It’s a God’s truth,” spoke up Mr. McGurk, as if he were 
bearing witness at the meeting-house. “I was one, an’ I 
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know. We ain’t never prospered in nothin’ but childern, 
an’ the Missus here is about the naggin’est woman, barrin’ 
none, I ever seen. But when I think o’ the lonesome nights 
I used to spend on this here boat, water slop-sloppin’ agin 
the sides an’ the old whip-poor-wills an’ owls a hootin’ up 
there in the woods, I says, ‘All right, I'll stand it all, jes’ per- 
vided I got somebody to stand it with!’” 

A wailing cry from the recent flood sufferer, lying in a 
drygoods box on the boat deck, interrupted this duet of 
married contentment, and Cynthia took advantage of it to 
make her escape, wondering why all conversations led up 
to the one subject she wished to avoid. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Tue first day of May, and still no word from Peter Kelsey. 
Mating-time in the whole world, and Cynthia Freer found 
herself facing the spring alone, Never had Hickory Hill 
been more entrancing. Nature, as if ashamed of her recent 
bad humor, indulged in all manner of gay coquetries, mak- 
ing drifts of white enchantment of the dogwood, scattering 
patches of white and pink fruit blossoms over the hillsides, 
flinging handfuls of purple and yellow violets in every 
hollow. Never had the birds gone crazier with joy—sparrow- 
hawks flirting in the tree-tops, robins love-making in the 
bushes, orioles calling to their sweethearts to look as they 
hung head down on a perilous twig. Big birds and little 
birds singing, calling, whistling, twittering, darting here 
and there, carrying bits of straw, stray feathers, small sticks, 
all bent on the one rapturous preoccupation of spring. 
Usually at this time of year Cynthia spent every spare 
hour ranging the fields and woods, following the creek 
banks, looking for iris, searching the fence corners for the 
trailing arbutus, or loitering in the glades. This year she 
shut her eyes and her mind to the glories without, and day 
after day bent resolutely over her desk, trying to escape 
reality by living in the world of her imagination. The novel 
on which she had worked for so long was gradually as- 
suming definite and satisfying shape. The characters were 


quickening into life, and she was feeling for the first time 
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the thrill of creative inspiration. Two more uninterrupted 
months, and the first rough draft would be finished. Every 
faculty she possessed was bent upon that consummation. 

But Nature has little patience with a neglected body and 
an overworked brain. One morning when Cynthia picked 
up her pen, she realized that every muscle in her neck was 
contracted and that the pain in her head would not permit 
her to write. A sudden abhorrence filled her for the en- 
circling walls, for the smell of ink, for the sheets of manilla 
paper that lay before her. 

A robin perched on the window-sill made it worse by 
chirruping derision at a stupid human being who volun- 
tarily stayed in a cage, when all outdoors was calling. 

She rose listlessly and went downstairs. If only Aunt 
Mandy would stop singing! All morning the melancholy 
dirge had floated up to her: 


“What you gwine do, do, 
When de world’s on fire? 
Don’t you want God’s bosom 


To be yo’ piller?” 


Aimlessly wandering across the fields, she entered the 
woods, and before she realized it, found herself in the little 
hollow behind the mill-dam where she and Peter had spent 
so many happy hours. Peter! The mere whisper of his 
name in her heart set up a clamor of memories. All her ab- 
sorption and concentration and self-control of the past 
weeks had only served as a smoke screen. Always just 
beyond was Peter, the one reality in her life. 
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She flung herself down on the ferns and buried her face 
in her arms. She was so tired of trying not to think of 
Peter! He was there, he would always be there. What was 
the use of telling herself she would get over her feeling for 
him as she had for the others? What was the use of pretend- 
ing that any literary success that could ever come to her 
would compensate for the loss of one hour of happiness 
with him? 

All the numbness of the past weeks gave place to the 
stabbing pains of returning life. Doubt, suspicion, pride 
fought for mastery, only to be routed by the one con- 
suming desire to see him again. 

She had no idea how long she lay there, but after her 
anguish had spent itself she was dimly conscious of the 
comforting warmth of the sunlight as it fell across her 
shoulders; of the feel of tender blades of grass beneath 
her fingers. The fragrance of the teeming earth filled her 
nostrils, the sound of the wind in the tree-trops, and the 
ripple of the creek below, made a gentle lullaby. Gradu- 
ally her taut muscles relaxed and she began to identify 
herself with the sentient world about her. 

The mystery of growth and beauty took possession of her. 
After all, no living thing emerged to a higher plane except 
by struggle and pain and everlasting effort. And yet with 
what joy and certitude did the earth renew itself each 
year, and how unfaltering were the laws that developed 
higher and higher types to carry on the design of the 
Creator. 

Up to the present she had lived in a world of de- 
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tached distractions, of clashing personalities, of conflicting 
duties. Suppose there were a unity and meaning in it all. 
Suppose there were a center of spiritual calm to all this 
material confusion—a place where one could really “see 
life steadily and see it whole.” 

Holding fast to the idea, she determined to bring her 
new understanding to bear upon the problem of herself 
and Peter. She knew she loved him, she believed he loved 
her. Why, she asked herself dispassionately, had he who 
was usually so fair-minded gotten in such an unwarranted 
rage over her refusing to override ali other obligations and 
go with him at once to Manila? Why had she been so blind 
to his immediate need of her, so hurt over his refusal to 
wait, so determined not to forgive until he had made 
amends? 

Little by little the facts slipped into their proper places, 
like bits in a baffling puzzle. Probably the most humiliat- 
ing experience of Peter’s life had been Claire’s refusal to go 
with him after she married him. When Cynthia offered 
to marry him and let him go to Manila without her, all 
his old agony and chagrin had been recalled, blinding him 
to the different circumstances, filling him with a fury of 
protest. 

But why hadn’t she seen this before? Was it not that 
she too had been bound by old fetters? Peter’s unwilling- 
ness to wait had roused all the old shame and fighting 
pride she had felt when Ted Faulkner preferred to give her 
up altogether rather than wait until she was free to come 


to him. 
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She and Peter were both to blame, and neither to blame. 
Old conflicts, old inhibitions had been at work, blinding 
them, dragging them away from each other. If only she 
could see him and explain it all. If only ... 

It was quite another Cynthia who emerged from the 
woods and swung triumphantly across the field toward 
home. At the gate, she stopped as usual to look in the 
letter-box, and her heart almost stopped beating when she 
saw a letter bearing Peter’s upstanding black chirography. 
But alas! it was addressed to Miss Elizabeth Freer, and Miss 
Cynthia Freer had to content herself with the other brief 
epistle, which was from Barney. He reported that Aunt 
Lizzie had got a permanent wave and that he had 
gained seven pounds. “She says if she stays out here next 
winter, she is going to get a car for herself and a riding- 
horse for me. You bet I am going to see that she stays!” was 
his triumphant conclusion. 

Cynthia smiled as she finished. It would take a long time 
for Barney to grow up. Already the harrowing experi- 
ences of the past year were apparently forgotten. Why 
should everybody forget and be happy but herself? 

For some moments she looked earnestly at the unopened 
letter in her hand, then she deliberately slipped her finger 
under the flap of the envelop. 

Two days later, Aunt Dora and Ethel, arriving at the 
farm in answer to a mysterious summons, found every- 
thing in confusion. Doors and windows were wide open, 
clothes and bedding were in process of airing, and upstairs 
Cynthia was turning the closets inside out. 
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“For mercy’s sake, what are you doing?” asked Ethel. 
“Cleaning up?” 

“No, cleaning out,” said Cynthia, sweeping a pile of 
garments off the couch, for her guests to sit down. Then 
she faced them, smiling: “I think I am going to get 
married.” 

“Married?” repeated Aunt Dora, while Ethel gasped, 
“Why, whom on earth are you going to marry?” 

“Peter Kelsey, I hope.” 

“Why, Cynthia Freer!” demanded Aunt Dora, aghast, 
“have you lost your mind? Claire has not been dead 
seven months. You surely are not going to let him come 
back here with any hope of marrying you?” 

“No. I am going out to him, with the hope of marrying 
him.” 

Aunt Dora and Ethel exchanged looks of consternation. 
They evidently regarded this as the culmination of Cyn- 
thia’s queer behavior for the past six weeks. 

“But you cannot do this, dear.” Aunt Dora was trying to 
be very firm but gentle. “It’s too sudden and irregular. 
And besides, I don’t believe the family will ever agree to 
the marriage.” 

“I am not so sure,” said Cynthia. “It would probably 
be a hung jury. But we shan’t have to put it to the test. 
I’ve secured my passage and I leave here at two o'clock 
to-morrow.” 

Ethel wrung her hands. “But Cynthia, I can’t bear it! 
It is not like you to behave this way! To start off suddenly 
like this without consulting anybody, and saying such 
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dreadful things about not knowing whether you are going 
to get married or not.” 

Cynthia sat on the couch beside her and put a reassuring 
arm around her. 

“I know a Pussykin who didn’t mind being sudden! But 
there, I’ll tell you all about it. Peter wanted me to marry 
him before he left, but I couldn’t, on account of you all. 
And we had a misunderstanding, and I guess he thinks it’s 
all over between us. But yesterday a letter came from him 
to Aunt Lizzie, and I opened it.” 

“By mistake?” asked Aunt Dora. 

“No, on purpose. It said that Pip and Jerry had the 
whooping-cough; imagine poor dear Peter wrestling with 
those two whooping monsters! And that Mammy was so 
homesick, he was shipping her home; and would Aunt 
Lizzie ask her niece—the same being me—to send a good 
reliable white woman on the next steamer, to take charge 
of the situation.” 

“So that’s it!” accused Ethel astutely. “It’s the twins you 
aresaiter: | 

“It is,” admitted Cynthia, shamelessly. “The twins—plus 
Peter.” 

“This beats anything I ever heard of!” said Aunt Dora. 
“No one dreamed of you caring for each other. Your 
mother said you didn’t even say good-by.” 

“No,” said Cynthia. “I hope we'll never have to.” 

“Well, I think you are behaving outrageously,” said Aunt 
Dora. “And I feel so responsible, with your mother and 
Miss Lizzie both away. Why, you have no clothes!” 
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“Hardly a stitch to my back! Fortunately, you don’t 
wear many in the tropics.” 

“But your novel!” cried Ethel, as a last argument. “Here 
we have been doing without you for weeks and weeks, 
just so you could finish it. And you know you said if you let 
it go now, you'd never be able to pick it up again.” 

“I probably shan’t,” said Cynthia. 

“Then you must stay and finish it,” urged Aunt Dora. 
“When the year is up after Claire’s death, if you are still 
determined on this foolish step, Captain Kelsey can come 
back and marry you properly at my house, and I’ll do my 
best to make it all right with your Uncle Herbert.” 

“But Peter would hate to be married properly, and so 
should I,” protested Cynthia. “Don’t bother about us, Aunt 
Dora. I promise not to commit what Mammy calls ‘no rash 
behavior.’ ” 

Aunt Dora made one last effort: “I hope you realize what 
you are doing—following a man you aren’t even engaged to, 
out to the Philippine Islands, and running the risk of being 
stranded there without any means of support.” 

“But you forget,” Cynthia reminded her, gaily. “If Peter 
won’t marry me, I still have that good reliable white woman 
job to fall back on.” 

Aunt Dora sighed in exasperation. She knew by experi- 
ence that when Cynthia was in this frivolous mood, it was 
no use to reason with her. 

“Then all I can do,” she said, “is to go straight back and 
report the whole matter to your Uncle Herbert. I am sure 
he will come out at once and forbid your going.” 
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“Don’t let him come,” urged Cynthia, “unless it’s to say 
good-by. That would save me going to his office in the 
morning, and I’ve got all the rest of the family to see.” 

At this Aunt Dora rose with dignity. 

“Well, I wash my hands of the whole affair,” she said. 
“You are a queer girl. I do not understand you. I never 
have.” 

“And never will,” added Cynthia. “But that won’t keep 
you from kissing me good-by and wishing me luck, will 
ite 

Aunt Dora considered the matter, then unexpectedly 
melted into Cynthia’s arms, murmuring, “Oh my dear, 
dear girl! how shall we ever do without you?” 

Ethel stayed on to assist with the packing and to help 
close the house. After a good cry and much reassurance on 
Cynthia’s part, she cheered up considerably, and telephoned 
Bob to come out for supper. Thus the last evening passed 
more cheerfully than Cynthia had dared to hope. 

When the guests had departed, only one last duty re- 
mained to be performed. She took Meph over to Mrs. 
Dillon’s, and felt when she left him almost as she had when 
she said good-by to Pip and Jerry. 

The house looked bare and forlorn when she returned. 
For the first time in its history, so far as she knew, it was to 
be left to take care of itself. Even Mandy was going to aban- 
don her cabin until some of “her white folks come on home 
again.” 

Cynthia wandered about, making sure she had not for- 
gotten anything. At the door of the Inkery she paused. The 
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rug was rolled against the wall, the gay chintz covers were 
all removed, her precious books and knickknacks packed 
away. All the warmth and coziness had vanished, and the 
place was once more a shabby old trunk-room, with noth- 
ing to suggest its recent occupancy except a bulky portfolio 
that protruded from a drawer of the desk. 

With a guilty laugh, she pounced upon it. Who could 
have made her believe that she would forget her manu- 
script! Tucking it under her arm, she went over to the win- 
dow and, following an old habit, dropped down on the 
floor with her arms on the sill. 

The night was still except for the secret stirrings of the 
birds in the branches. Through the young foliage, the river 
showed a twisting band of pale gray, and overhead the 
starry heavens stretched’ into infinity. From down the val- 
ley came the faint whistle of the midnight local, its long 
line of fiery sparks making a trail of glory as it swept 
through the night. 

She wondered if she could be the same person who had 
‘sat at that place through so many nights of torture. Senti- 
mentalizing over Ted Faulkner, sighing over dear compla- 
cent Curtis, worrying endlessly over money matters, agon- 
izing over her mother’s hardships and Barney’s delin- 
quencies. 

Yet as she thought of it all, she realized that out of every 
experience she had gained some knowledge and some un- 
derstanding. If only the links in that tangled chain had 
brought her nearer to Peter, then all would be well! Not 
that she deceived herself into thinking that life with him 
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would be easy. He was an individualist and she an altruist, 
and there were many adjustments ahead for both of them. 
She was merely shifting her sphere of action from the gen- 
eral to the particular, and instead of buffering for a large 
family, she would henceforth buffer for a small one. She 
knew that between Peter and those clamorous boys of his 
she would often be battered and hammered; that between 
Peter and the world she must always stand on guard. 

Peter Kelsey alone with his arrogance, his disregard for 
conventions and consequences, his physical handicap, was 
doomed to failure. But Peter Kelsey with his nobility of 
character, his great skill and high ambition, understood and 
protected by her, Cynthia Freer, his buffer .. . 

She stood up and stretched her arms, smiling out into 
the starlight. Never had she felt so superbly strong, so 
confident, so utterly ready for the task life demanded of 
her. 
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